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The New Rug You Long For 


— at /2 the price 








Write today for America’s finest rug book, FREE— 
illustrated in actual colors. See how amazingly low 
in price you can secure beautiful rugs in the up-to- 
date, one- and two-toned effects recommended by 
leading decorators. This book describes how your 
worn-out or out-of-date rugs, carpets and cloth- 


the OLSON Patented Process, then dyed any color 


you wish and firmly woven on immense power looms into 
brand new rugs with the same deep, smooth surface or nap 
that you find in the high-grade Wilton rugs. And best of all, 
they are woven seamless and reversible so they will wear 
practically twice as long. Regardless of the color of your 
material, you can select any of the 26 popular colors and pat- 
terns shown, including: Blue, Brown, Gray, Mahogany, 











































ing are washed, sterilized, carded, combed, Green, Mulberry, Moss, Taupe, Mole, etc. Save half the 
bleached, and completely reclaimed like new by money you had planned to spend for rugs by sending us— 


Old Garpets, Rugs 


and Old Clothing ye 


We can use all kinds of rugs and carpets either alone or combined. 
Your material, when reclaimed by the OLSON Process, cannot be detected. 
OLSON RUGS are just the kind you have always wanted —at a tremendous 
saving — up-to-date rugs that are soft and pleasant to walk on —that do not 
curl—woven any size or shape you want. 


Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right to use your new 
rugs on the floors of your home, subject them to everyday hard 
wear, compare them with new store rugs costing twice as much, 
then, if you do not think your new rugs are the biggest rug 
value you ever had for the money, send them back at our 

expense and we will pay you liberally for your material. 


50th Anniversary 


Half a century of square dealing has made the 
OLSON RUG COMPANY the largest rug factory in 
the world doing business by mail. 

Thrifty women take pride in real economy. 
You will find OLSON RUGS in the finest hotels, 
and clubs, and thousands of the most exclusive 
homes that could well afford higher-priced rugs. 
Unsolicited testimonials in never-ceasing flow 
have been our best advertisement. Write 
for catalog — read what customers say. 


All Orders Completed 
Within One Week 


We have thousands of customers 
in every State in the Union. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 
Parcel Post or Freight 
from all States. 
Write at once for this 
money-saving offer 







WRITE TODAY 
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“Oy Cc. m 4) Every home lover will welcome this unusual rug book, showing 

ee 2 modern homes with the fashionable one- and two-toned rugs. Each room 

ey, is correct in every detail of interior decoration. Our prices are right 

$5 “ay, down to rock bottom. Never in our 49 years of rug weaving have we 


been able to offer such great savings. Send coupon or postcard NOW 
for this FREE book. Learn how easy it is to order. 
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Dept. G-12, 28-38 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not, devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to aJl men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are tometerenn: To prove our 
faith by works, we will make to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 


advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to v0 trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to’ advertisers, write as you 7 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 














t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 











It’s Here Somewhere 


R those of Our Folks who have their 
subscriptions run out next month, there 
is somewhere in this issue a convenient 

little Orange and‘ Black Subscription Re- 
newal Blank, which we hope they will use. 
Confidentially, the way The Farm Journal 
has been growing lately it’s going to be nip 
and tuck as to whether we can furnish back 
numbers to those who are late. For this rea- 
son it would be wise for those who run out 
with March to renew now, and so be sure of 
copies which can never be replaced. 

For others who are paid in advance there 
is a Yellow and Black Subscription Order 
Card. This is for sending in your own sub- 
scription, if it runs out soon, and there is 
also space for the subscription of some friend. 





Another Big Issue Coming 


Our friend A. B. Ross is back in The 
Farm Journal next month, and what he 
writes is a new plan for making the wheat 
grower prosperous again. Plenty of people 
have been fumbling about for some plan to 
accomplish this, and we are not at. all sure 
that Ross is not the first one to hit on the 
real answer. This is an article for every 









The Pup; “I declare, the 
bologna they make nowa- 
days tastes just like rubber.” 
That reminds us you will 
always find The Farm Jour- 
nal tasty, and it will agree 
with you 


farmer who grows wheat, every fertilizer 
man, every soil expert, and everybody in the 
grain trade from top to bottom. 

Hugh Martin is finding he hasn’t time to 
draw all the radio hook-ups ‘for all the 
radio fiends who write him for .the new 
circuits. So for next month he got Howard 
M. Jenkins to write a complete article cover- 
ing all the fourteen types of radio hook-ups, 
with diagrams, and it is comihg in the March 
issue. Mr. Jenkins is a nephew of the 
Editor, by the way, an electrical engineer, 
and knows radio inside out and upside down. 

The milk war in the New York ‘milk 
shed” has broken out again in a mild form; 
George M. Rommel will tell in March of the 
new troubles, and how the biggest milk pool 
in the world is meeting them. 

These are only a few of a dozen big fea- 
tures of the March issue. G. A. Whipple 
will have the second of his ‘‘More Wood” 
articles, telling how the woodlot which now 
exists should be managed to produce a 
steady income. C. F. Fleming writes on the 
surprising ®xtension of the Cotton Belt to 
keep ahead of the weevil. Blasingame 
writes {on the milking- machine, and its 
present capabilities; H. W. Warner on a 
remarkable experience with potash fer- 
tilizer; Grif McKay on threshing rings; 
Mike Boyer .on how the incubator controls 
the poultry business. 

And besides these, there will be any num- 
ber of other articles like these: 

‘“‘Everbearing Raspberries.” 

‘15 Recipes from 15 Nations.” 

“Attractive Rustic Signs.”’ 

“Rifle Sights and Their Adjustment.”’ 

‘‘Handy Built-In Ironing-Board.”’ 

‘Putting Up Your Own Lightning-Rods.”’ 

‘Food for the Sick.” 

“Choosing the Right Tractor.” 

“Care of the Farm Electric Plant.” 

‘“‘New Treatment for Wheat Smut.”’ 

“The Best Pruning Methods for Apples.” 

“Forty Hives of Bees Bring in $700.” 

“The Temperamental Chicken.” 

‘*Tea-Drinkers and Cattle-Ticks.”’ 

“With Braid and Crochet.” 

Last year and the year before we had a 
naming contest on the cover picture on the 
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March issue. This year we changéd our 
arrangements ‘a little, but. we expect to hold 
a contest soon, perhaps on the April cover. 
Watch for the announcement. You will 
like the March cover, anyway, contest or 
no contest; it is different fron’ anything we 
ever had before. 


The Great Tax Petition 
Goes In 


The many thousands ef Our Folks who 
signed the big Tax Petition, as well as the 
other thousands of farmers and farmers’ wives 
who signed it, although not subscribers to this 
magazine, will be glad to know that it was 
duly presented to Congress on January 7. 

A picture on page 68 shows the Petition 
in Washington, with Mr. Charles F. Jenkins 
showing it to Speaker Gillett of the House. 
Perhaps you have~already seen the same 
thing in the moving pictures. This was on 
January 7, and the same afternoon Mr. 
George P. Darrow, who is the Representative 
from C, F. Jenkins’ district, presented the 
Petition in the House. 

It made a great impression as it was carried 
in by pages, and we feel well repaid for the 
fourteen months’ hard work and the expense 
that it cost to circulate it. Just how much 
effect the Petition will have in restraining 
unnecessary expenditures, cutting govern- 
ment costs, and thus making lower taxes 
possible, of course no one can say. All we 
know, and it ts enough, is that it has done 
something. We would have’done less than 
our duty.if we had failed to carry it through. 
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THIS HAPPENED To Mr. J.L.M. Jr. 
before he got HIS Phileo. 


What experiences, embarrassi! 
or dangerous—have og had wit! 


Be te a 
NEW PRICES 


for genuine full-pow- 
ered, guaranteed 
PHILCO 
DIAMOND-GRID 
BATTERIES 
Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, 
Durant 4, Star, ete. 


$17.85* 
Buick, Nash, Jordan, Hudson, 
Packard, St 


r, etc, 


$22.90* 


*Exchange prices east of the 
Mississippi River, war tax paid. 
Genuine Philco Diamond-Grid 
Batteries for all other cars priced 


proportionately low. 

















OL US Par OFs. 


FOR RADIO OWNERS—a storage battery charger so safe 
you can use it in the living room and recharge -while you 


sleep—so simple a child can operate it-——so 
costs onl 
PHILCO. 





a few cents per battery for recharging. The new 
CHARGER comes complete for $6.25. 





just inary batte 











—and then he got his Philco! 


A mighty surge of power for quick starts in the coldest 
weather! A strong, vigorous and sustained flow of current 
that keeps your lights brilliant—your ignition steady and 
sure-firing. 


That’s why a Philco Diamond-Grid Battery adds so tre- 
mendously to the comfort and safety of winter driving—why 
thousands of car owners are replacing their under-size, under- 
powered batteries with full-size, full-powered Philcos. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries owe their great power, long- 
life and shock-proof strength to their Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Quarter-sawed Separators and other sound engineering fea- 
tures. With Philco Retainers they are guaranteed for two 
years. 


Forestall hand-cranking by installing YOUR Philco now, 
There is a Philco Station near you. Look in your phone 
book for “‘Philco Battery Sales and Service.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphie 
PHILCO ctvins siziticct= wstitin BATTERIES 


The Philco Charger enables you to use smaller, lighter, and 

lower-priced batteries. For instance, a genuine Philco 2-4 

volt battery for WD 11, WD 12, and UV 199 tubes, costs 
* you only $6.95. -See your radio dealer or write us. 


it 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES | 


PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences and drudgery-saving 


devices now enjoyed only by city dwellers. 





continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service, Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest 


They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you demand for 


Philco Dealer or write us. 
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foo hard when maple sirup 
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Believe in your mission, greet life with a cheer ; 
There’s big work to do, and that’s why you 
are here. 


LEASE tell me why my bacon (which 
P: cured with salt, sugar and saltpeter) 
goes rancid when spring comes on. 

William J. Salt. 


A bad crack camé in our kitchen stove. 
We stopped it up by using some asbestos 
cement. / 


If you live in the state of Washington you 
can get cultures for inoculating legumes, 
for twenty-five cents an acre, from the 
Experiment Station at Pullman. 

I wonder if anybody can give me the 
recipe for “potted head”? The country 
folks in Scotland used to make it out of a 
cow’s head, by boiling the meat off 
the bones, then grinding it up and 








bring a good price. One might think, if a 
tree will make a gallon of sirup when tapped 
with one spout, why, with three spouts we 
ought to get three gallons. That might do 
for a time, but first you know the tree 
would be dead and not a drop more will 
ever come from it at any price. Be fair 
with your sugar maples. Don’t work them 
too hard. They will last longer. V. 


A few years ago we bought at a bargain 
an old fanning-mill, with good sieves. On 
wintry days when we can not do much else, 
we put in a little time very profitably run- 
ning our seed grain through this mill. It 
is surprising what an amount of bad seed 
we do get from a few bushels of grain. It 
does me good to look at it, for I think every 
one of those seeds would have grown a 






















corn, 2 years; clover (red), 3 years; oats, 
six months; cucumber, 10 years; wheat, 
six months; lettuce, 5 years; pumpkin, 5 
years; radish, 5 years; red top, 6 years; 
soybeans, 1 year; timothy, 5 years; tomato, 
4 years. It always pays to test old seeds. 


“I grow a little wheat, but, unlike some 
of my neighbors, I believe in diversifying a 
little,” says Wm. Calvell, of South Dakota. 
“T feed a few head of cattle each year, the 
stock cleaning up my grass and straw. As 
a result, this year I have two loads of 
mixed cattle which will het me a profit. 
Some of my neighbors who put all of 
their work in wheat will wid up with 
little money. I have an ineome every 
year from the sale of livestock and the 
wheat I grow.” id. Dz 


‘‘Ridit” is the name of a new 





adding seasoning. Allan Barr. 


I have a nice foadside market 
and had cars.stop from every state 


last summer. When you are going 

by next summer, stop in and see me. 
Delaware. J. B. McIlwaine. 

q 

To protect themselves from city [ 


hunters from Chicago, 500 farmers 
in Dupage county, Ill, have 
formed a protective association. 
“We don’t have to ask for mem- 
bers,”’ says President Frank Mayer. 
“The farmers arte so tired of having 
their turkeys mistaken for quail, 
and their eows mistaken for deer 
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smut-proof wheat develo at 
Washington Experiment Station. 
The name is composed of the 
initial letters of the following Latin 
words: Rubrum (red), imberbe 
(beardless), durum (hard), infulig- 
inosum (free from smut), triticum 
(wheat). L. L.H 


Prices of Seeds Up 
By A. 8. Kenerson 


Lage ges all indications, the prices 
of most vegetable seeds will be 
higher in 1924, particularly with 








that they come to us and ask to be 
enrolled.” 


The holes on David Clevender’s 
fertilizer drill became clogged when 
he was putting phosphate on clover | 
land, Union county, Ind., and the TP re- 
ceiving no phosphate could be traced by the 
dead clover plants. The plants starved for 
lack of plant-food and the frost heaved 
them out of the ground. See the photo. 

Loosening a valve cap: Occasionally a 
valve eap will stick. In such a case run 
the engine for a few minutes until the cap 
becomes quite well heated. A little cold 
water poured in the slight recess of the cap 
while it is still hot will cause a sudden con- 
traction, sufficient to allow the valve cap 
to be unscrewed. Mark E. Underwood. 

Need any farm labor? You might 
try this plan used by an lowa 
farmer: He wrote to Europe and 
hired a couple of men, then sent 
them money for their passage. He 
was fortunate in getting good men, 
too. No, we can’t give his name 
and address, for he says he has his 
hands full now, answering letters 
about his plan, and with spring 
work coming on, he would be too 
busy to write letters. 

Soil washing is rapidly becoming 
the biggest. problem that faces the 
American farmer. Every one knows 
that the top six inches of soil furn- 
ishes 75 to 85 per cent of the avail- 
able plant-foods. Can one afford to 
let it go on washing away? Can 
the farmer afford to lose, year after 
year, the fertile top soil, full of rich 


to lose the ¢ommercial fertilizer for 
which he has spent from $4 to $8 
or even $10 an acre? 


There is a temptation to tap trees 
sugar 


grown on land 


We get enough wood évery 


trees, old fence-posts, 


Three strong, healthy clover plants on the right were 
that received phosphate; three starved, 
dead ones on left from land receiving no phosphate 


hundred-fold if we had not captured it 
before it got in its foul play. £.L. V. 


The length of time seeds retain their 
vitality varies according to storage con- 
ditions, temperature, moisture, degree of 
maturity when harvested, and manner of 
curing. The germinating power of most 
seeds deteriorates after the first or second 
year, being greatest after three years. Hard- 
coated seeds, such as clover and alfalfa, 
usually retain their vitality longer than 
soft-coated seeds. The average life for a 
few crops is as follows: Alfalfa, 6 years; 
alsike clover, 2 years; barley, six months; 


root and vine crops: It is question- 
able whether the cost to the home 
gardener will be materially in- 
creased, but in quatitities to the 
market gardener and wholesaler 
there will be an advanee. 

During the past few seasons io surplus 
has been produced in root erops. The 
returns in Europe and the United States 
are small, so that there will be a marked 
shortage. Late frosts in the spring reduced 
the planting stock and heavy rains pre- 
vented the roots, particularly beets, carrots, 
salsify and tadish, from becoming estab- 
lished.. The situation in regard to tur- 
nips, rutabagas and mangels is somewhat 
brighter. 

While the yield of peas and beans is 
below normal this season, the supply will 
about take care of the vital require- 








year by buzzing up dead 
driftwood, etc. We use an old 
saw for all pieces that are likely to have nails in. 
K. M., lowa 


ments, exeept early varieties of peas. 
Present estimates indicate the yields 
on the latter will be about 25 per 
cent normal Bush lima beans will 
be exceedingly short. The short- 
ages are attributed to the late spring 
with heavy rains, delayed plantings, 
and hot, dry summer. 

A sharp increase in the price of 
all vine. seeds can be expected, for 
returns show that the yields will 
be the poorest in the past fifteen 
years. Severe drought destroyed 
many of the plantings in the East, 
while floods in the vine districts of 
Colorado destroyed large acreages 
of matured vines. The European 
supply is below normal and some 
varieties are reported as_ total 
failures. 

Of all the vegetables, the salad 
crops will be affected the least, for 
fair to good crops have been har- 
vested of lettuce, endive, chicory, 
cabbage, ‘cauliflower and allied 
crops. 
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De Gogorza’s voice has endeared him to 
music-lovers, everywhere. Such artistry is 
sure to be recognized, and it is so perfect on 
Victor Records that De Gogorza makes 
Victor Records only. Six of his sixty-nine 


selections: 

Double-faced 
La Paloma ) 
La Partida (6073 $2.00 


: O sol io 2 
DE GOGORZA  Noné ver {6075 2.00 
— Victor Artist Blue Bells of Scotland 590 mea 
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SAMAROFF 
— Victor Artist 






K ubey-Rembrandt : 


Sally in our Alley 


The art of Samaroff places her among the 
greatest of living pianists and her Victor 
Records possess that quality of tone which 
is altogether hers. It is in recognition of 
this fact that Samaroff chose the Victor to 
reproduce her art. Her Victor repertoire 
includes : 

Double-faced 


Liebestraum Pe 
Nocturne in E Flat (6269 $2.00 


Walkiire—Ride of the Valkyries ) es 
La Campanella , 6270 2.00 


Zimbalist’s fame rests upon his playing— 
and upon the reproductions of his playing. 
He is insistent that they shall exactly par- 
allel each other and he finds Victor Records 
necessary to attain that end. Among his 
forty-eight numbers are the following: 


Double-faced 
Larghetto j 
Chant d’ Automne , 883 $1.50 
Russian Dance ) 
Polish Dance , 889 1.50 


ZIMB ALI ST (from “Drei Slavische Tanze’’) 
— Victor Artist 


j 






Victrola No. 105 7 


Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 260 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 





rad 


Victrola No. 220 
200 


Electric, $240 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 














The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 





Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
TERS, Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 


the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of the 
three general types shown at from $25 up. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks —under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 
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Straw Vote for President 
To Farm Journal's Straw Vote, to see 


whom Our Folks and country people 
in general want for President, starts 
out like a walkover for Calvin Coolidge. 

As this February issue goes to press, 
votes are just beginning to come in by 
mail. from the announcement in January; 
the number is small, since a considerable 
part of our January edition is not even in 
the mails, let alone delivered to 
subscribers. 

However, we promised last month 
to begin printing figures, so here is 
a tabulation of the-few votes that 
are available: 


Votes Counted to 
January 12, 1924 


Coolidge 865 Bryan 74 
Ford 303 ~—s Ralston 70 
McAdoo 244 Cox 69 
Johnson 176 Smith 35 
Capper 124 Debs 23 


La Follette 85 — 
Total 2068 
President Coolidge has no less 
than 40 per cent of the whole total, 
and more than twice as many as all 
the other Republicans put together. 
Notice the 303 votes for Henry 
| Ford, who has already announced 
that he is for Coolidge. 
The 70 Ralston votes are mostly 
from Indiana, as is to be expected. 
Next month we will present the 
Vote with figures revised up to date, 
and there may be some surprises. 
We will have many times as many 
votes, and will begin tabulating 
them by states as well as by candi- 
dates. 
Every one can vote who will be 














as good. Be sure to give your state, so we 
can classify the Vote by states. 

Perhaps it is well to say again that The 
‘arm Journal has no candidate. This mag- 
azine is not in politics, and is taking this 
Straw Vote only as a matter of publie in- 
terest. We are not “behind” anybody, so 
do not write and accuse us of supporting 
or opposing any candidate. We promise 
faithfully that any such letters will be 
promptly parked in the waste-basket. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
As far as I can remember, I have 


never made any further report on 
the results of my studies on the layout of 
Elmwood Farm, and as there may be a few 
of your readers who take an interest in the 
subject, and would like to know how I made 
out, I will take this opportunity to pick 
up the loose end. 

You may remember that our 
tenant house, where Smith, our 
Italian hired hand, runs his estab- 
lishment, was too far away from 
the barn. This we have just cor- 
rected by moving the house bodily 
to an equally good and much more 
convenient spot close to the cow 
stable. Smith is a quiet and in- 
offensive near neighbor, although | 
am glad that the tenant house is to 
leeward in the prevailing winds, as 
he is extravagantly fond of garlic, 
even for a “Wop,” and of some 
terrible kind of Italian cheese that 
he buys in the city. 

The detached part of the farm, 
where Judge Biggle used to grow 
strawberries, years ago, we sold in 
the fall to the man who owned the 
surrounding land. We also sold 
about twelve acres at the very 
back of the farm, where it was in- 
convenient to reach either for stock 
or for ourselves. 

In place of these two tracts we 
bought about an equal amount of 
land the other side of the road, so 
that the farm is now divided by the 
highway in the proportion of about 
two-thirds on the side where the 








entitled to vote on Election Day 


buildings are, and one-third across 


next November, and we urge all Sometimes we think maybe he had better give it the road. 


Our Folks, feminine as well as 
masculine, to send ' 


up and go to bed 


This arrangement, besides being 
more convenient and 





in their preference; 


time-saving for the 


help make the Vote | WHO IS YOUR PRESENT CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? | farming operations, 


as large, and there- Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


fore as accurate, as 


possible. C) Borah, Wm. E. 
A postal card is () Bryan, Wm. J. 


The list of candi- (J Capper, Arthur 
dates is printed at 
the bottom of this 
page, and you can 


cut this out and use 
tee 





postal card is just (if desired) 


all that you need. (_] Coolidge, Calvin [] Ford, Henry 


it if you wish, but a Your Nanie........ 


(_) If you prefer some candidate not listed, write the name here: 


Mark only one name. also insures that, 

the fine vi f 
() Cox, Jas. M. (_} LaFollette, R. M. (1) Ralston, S. M. re aceon a ay 
|_| Debs, Eugene V. [) Lowden, Frank O. [] Smith, A. E. hoanens eat aene te 
() McAdoo, Wm. G. (} Underwood, Oscar obstructed by any 
() Johnson, Hiram [7 Pinchot, Gifford [) Watson, Jas. E. unsightly buildings 


across the road, a 
consideration that 
appeals verystrong- 
ly to Judge Biggle. 


ORR Berge ee In addition to 


all these major 






























































changes, so to speak, | took out several 
fences here and there, reducing the number 
of separate parcels of land, fields, pastures, 
orchards, etc., from twenty-three to twelve. 
I could not go any further than this, as 
we have four separate pieces of orchard, 
none of which I am willing to give up at 
this time. 

The coming summer will give us our first 
crop year under the new arrangement, and 
with our rotation slightly changed, I am 
confident that we will find our work easier 
to get done, and consequently more profit- 
able than before. 

I have a letter from Judge Biggle in 
Florida in which he practically commands 
me to complain about what he calls the 
“abominable contraption” of the Pullman 
sleeping-car seat. As I understand him, he 
has no objection to the Pullman seat when 
it is made up into a sleeping berth at night. 
As a bed it is fairly comfortable. But for a 
day-time ride he declares that the seat is 
nothing but an instrument of torture. It is 
hard, it is narrow, and it is set at an angle 
that is absolutely wrong; there is no posi- 
tion that the human frame can assume that 
is comfortable for more than ten minutes 
at a time. Even the well-meant efforts of 
the porter with pillows are futile in the face 
of a seat-design that is inherently and hope- 
lessly mistaken. 

Personally, | was never on a Pullman 
sleeper but once in my life, and then only 
at night, so I can not express an opinion on 
the subject. I have ridden a couple of times 
in chair cars, however, and I must say that 
the chairs the Pullman Company builds do 
not recommend themselves to me strongly. 
As Judge Biggle says, they are hard, and 
they are not built at the mght angle. The 
automobile people are far ahead of the 
Pullman Company in this respect. They 
have found how to design comfortable 
seats, and even in « flivver (which is hardly 
a model for comfort) it is possible to ride 
long distances over rough roads without 
getting the unbearable seat stiffness and 
cramps that you soon develop in a Pullman. 

I do not suppose that this kick will induce 
the Pullman Company to redesign its 
chairs and berths; it would take an up- 
heaval of nature to do that, no doubt. But 
Judge Biggle feels so strongly on the sub- 
ject (and so do I, for that matter) that per- 
haps you will not object, Mr. Editor, to 
giving the matter this publicity. 7. Webb. 


{No indeed, so far from objecting, we 
would like to make Jacob Biggle’s “kick” 
stronger. The Pullman chairs and sleeping- 
car berths in the daytime are abominably 
uncomfortable, and it is ridiculous to miain- 
tain that they could not easily be made as 
comfortable as the seats of any good auto- 
mobile are.—Editor.] 


—_———_@-———— 


Peter Tumbledown is not remarkable for his 
good temper, but he has never been madder 
than one Friday morning in January. Peter 
was sitting in John Shultz’s auto, talking 
politics, when Doc Anderson came along and 
asked John if his Airedale was for sale. If 
Peter would visit the barber oftener, we can’t 
help thinking, his farming methods might be 
more up lo date, too. 
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The Farm Journal Says: 


The hand that saves the egg money rules 
the world. 
= & 
It doesn’t make plowing any easier to 
call it tilling the soil. 
=» & 


Many a man loses all his energy by the 
time he gets his sleeves rolled up. 


The small boy sometimes thinks that he 
is blame timber for the whole blame farm. 


Somewhere there is a little chap that has 
faith in you. Is that confidence well ? 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Then you are one of the richest men in all 
this world. 
» & 
On just what scientific principles do 


moths select those particularly vital spots? 


» Y 
Even if you haven’t a cent, you can 
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Is the Crow Good or Bad? ' 


afford to pay a dollar for every milk-can 
that has been scrubbed too clean. 


Uncle Levi Zink says that when a man 
begins to run himself down, he is generally 
looking for somebody who will put up an 
argument about it. 


og —— 
Te ee ne 1 eee + eens 


$250 in cash prizes for the best records 





pro and con, about the crow. One 

farmer will denounce him and the 
next farmer will come forward and say that 
he does no harm and some good. Even the 
bulletins from the United States’ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are not willing to say 
whether he is all black or all white, or 
perhaps a kind of neutral gray. 

The Farm Journal is now undertaking the 
big job of finding out, once. for all, which 
way the verdict should be. Is the crow, 
everything considered, good or bad? Does 
he do more harm than/ good, or vice versa? 
What should be the attitude of farmers 
toward this wise feathered neighbor? 


i JOR years there has been much dispute, 





behave? Give us the facts, not opinions or 
prejudices. 

We know, and the picture on this page 
shows in a startling way how destructive 
the fish-crow can be. Is the common crow 
as destructive? How are they on your 
farm? Does he destroy the eggs and young 
of more useful birds? 

The contest begins at once, and will end 
September 1, 1924. Judges will be an- 
nounced later. 

The first prize is to be fifty dollars ($50); 
the second prize, thirty dollars ($30); 
third prize, twenty dollars ($20); the next 
ten, ten dollars ($10) each, and the next 
ten, a prize of five dollars ($5) each. This 


i e S ot a 

tutlags *: 

a dll & A... Ge a 
3,000 egg shells found under fourteen fish-crow nests on various islands. This 
collection contains remains from little turtles, fish, sand and blue crabs, wings and 
other parts of adult birds, leg of rabbit, embryo rails, and young heron, Eggs of 
three species of fresh water rails, eggs of meadow larks, brown thrushes, three 
kinds of small sparrows, three kinds of warblers, turtle doves, green herons, 
black ducks, domestic ducks and chickens, laughing gulls, three species of terns, 


killdeers, willets, least bitterns, red-winged 


blackbirds, boat-tailed grackles, cat 


birds, and many egg shells of clapper rails 


With our millions of readers in all parts 
of the United States, we are in a particularly 
favorable position to get full and reliable 
reports from every county of every state. 
How is the crow on your farm? How many 
of him do you have, and how does he 


Name : eS TERA OFS: 





Address in full 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 
Do crows damage your farm crops? 
Do crows destroy your poultry? 


Do crows destroy your young animals? 





Do crows injure your song birds? 





makes twenty-three (23) prizes to \be 
awarded. The following is the form ‘in 
which your report must be made out, and 
the prizes will be awarded for the fullness, 
clearness, accuracy, and real value of the 
information given in the reports: 


Do crows injure your game birds? 
Do crows injure your insectivorous birds? 
What good have you seen the crow do? State 


specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








If you have photographs or snapshots of crows 
or any other predatory vermin carrying on 
their work of destruction, send them along. 

How many crows do you have about your 
farm? Many? Some?__._.____ Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last 
year? How many? How? 

Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
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-€normous acreage of wheat planted that year. 
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Corn Is King, More Than Ever 














Dr. W. J. Spillman 


Before pointing out what these changes 





o% 
king since the early settlement of * 
the country. But this old-time royal 
personage—unlike so many of the crowned heads of Europe in 
recent years—is more dey entrenched on his throne than ever, 
and so far as past and present indications go, he is the one-crop 
king in America who is sure of his throne for the future. 

I imagine nearly every one of you would say Iowa has the 
largest percentage of its crop land in corn. That is wrong. There 
are five states ahead of lowa. First is Kentucky, and John 
Barleycorn’s demise has not reduced the percentage of corn acreage 
in that state. Next comes Tennessee, where the corn crackers 
live. Tennessee has more than twice as much land in corn as it 
has in any other crop. Third 
comes little Delaware, then fol- 
lows Virginia, then Florida, 
and finally, we come to Iowa. 
Then, if we take North Caro- 
lina and Oklahoma and In- 
diana, we have every state in 
the Union that. has more than 
40 per cent of its land in corn. 

Right away you will ask, 
“Why is it that Kentucky and 
Tennessee have so much larger 
percentage of corn area than 
the other states?” The answer 1866 1970 


[: the corn-belt states corn has been 
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1880 


1875 











in acreage mean, I want to call your 
attention to the yield of corn to the acre 
from year to year. There were extremely small yields in 1874, 
1881, 1887, 1890, 1894 and 1901. I have looked up the weather 
records for every one of these years and I find that the July 
rainfall in every one of them was less than half the average, and 
in 1901 it was only about one-tenth of the average. They tell us 
that anything in the way of weather that ever happened will 
happen again in time. Possibly, therefore, we may have these 
disastrously low yields again in the future. Possibly, also, our 
better knowledge of how to prepare the land and till the corn 
crop may have something to do with the absence of these low 
yields in recent years. 

The low yields in the years 
mentioned naturally made a 
small crop in those years. Now 
look at the curve at the top of 
the figure. See the shar 
points sticking up? If you will 
pick out any one of those 
sharp points in the left-hand 
two-thirds of the curve and 
follow down the line, you will 
see that it stands directly over 
one of these disastrously low 
yields. 


“wwe 
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is perfectly simple. 36 BPA teens 3% Now if we draw a straight 

Cotton, corn, wheat, oats x YIELD PER AORE = IN BUSHELS 32 line through the left half of 
and hay take up 87.7 per cent 28 2e the zigzag price line, so as to 
of our crop area, and in the 24 2 get the trend of prices, we find 
main American agriculture is oA a that by 1886 the price had 
based on them. Kentucky “ come well below forty cents a 
and most of Tennessee are too 6 bushel. At that time settle- 
far north for cotton; they are a "= 12 ment was still going on in the 
little too far south for wheat, 8 & western part of the Corn Belt, 
although they have about 10 4 4 and corn acreage was increas- 
per cent of their land in this 0 ° ing there. But the price of 
crop. They are entirely too 12" 12 corn was so low that in the 
far south for oats, the yield  “u aeons ul more eastern states, where 
of that ‘crop in these states 10 10 farmers had some choice in the 
being only about half what it 9 9 matter and could grow other 
is in the great oat-growing 2 . things, they began to cut 
states to the north. As to 6 “ down on corn acreage, so that 
hay, these states are a little 5 5 in spite of the intrease in the 
too far south for clover and 4 4 West, the acreage of corn for 
timothy, and too far north for 3 3 the next eight years in the 
most of the southern hay crops. 2 2 country as a whole remained 
The summer rainfall is also } : almost stationary. Apparently 
quite heavy and the farmer 1866 1870 1675 680 1885 1890. 1695 1900. 1905 1919 A915 A920 8 this was due entirely to the 


who depends largely on hay as 
a cash crop is likely to go 
broke almost any year because 
his hay may spoil in the curing. 

We thus find four of the five 
major crops not strictly at home in these two states. Nothing is 
left then, except for corn to occupy the land, and it does. Much 
the same things can be said of Tileoats and Virginia, although 
in these states we find more fruits and vegetables. But since all 
the fruits grown in the United States occupy only 1.6 per cent of 
our crop area, and all the vegetables only 2 per cent, it is not 
possible for these crops to otcupy any considerable proportion 
of the land now devoted to corn. 

“What has this to do,” I hear you say, “with the future position 
of his royal nibs, King Corn?’’ Perhaps it hasn’t anything and 
yet again it may have. Look at the diagram on this page, showing 
the acreage of corn in the entire United States every year since 
the Civil War up to about the present time. 


Corn Area Has Grown Steadily 


Aside from some irregularities due to defects in the census, the 
corn area grew steadily from the close of the Civil War up to 
1886. It then stood about level or fell back a little until 1894. 
Then it came up to about where it belonged and after that rose 
gradually until 1912. 

Leaving out of consideration the extraordinary crop of 1917, 
there has never been as much acreage in corn in this count 
Since 1912 as there was that year. The big acreage of 1917 is 
easily accounted for. During the preceding winter, 31 per cent 
of the winter wheat in this country froze out. A large part of 
the land was planted to corn the next spring, but the very next 
year acreage of corn came back to a little less than it had been 

years before. The very small acreage of 1919 was due to the 


acre. 


In upper chart, note that the price of corn was downward till 
1896, then upward. Second chart shows slight increase in yield per 
Third chart shows the acteage about the same since 1910 


ruinously low price of corn at 
that time. 

But in 1895, right in the 
midst of the great panic, the 
acreage of corn went back to 
normal. The year before had been one of low yield and the 
average price had gone up to forty-five cents on December 1. 
The panic was on then and this price of corn was about the 
highest price any farm product brought at that time. During 
the next few years the price of everything was so low that there 
was no advantage in an unbalanced agriculture, so farmers went 
on planting a normal acreage of corn. 


Corn Acreage About All Used Up 


peganing with 1896, the price of corn began to shoot upward. 
It had gotten down nearly to twenty cents in 1896. It rose 
gradually until in 1913 it reached seventy cents and in 1914 it 
was sixty-five cents. Then the war came on and spoiled our 
curve of prices. The remarkable thing about it all is that in 
spite of the continual rise in price from 1896 on, the acreage of 
corn reached its limit in 1912, and all the high prices sinee that 
time have not induced any increase in acreage. 

There are mighty few crops that will not increase in acreage 
with a healthy increase in price. The only reason that corn 
behaves this way is that we already have about all of our corn land 
in corn. We could, of course, cut out some oats and wheat and 
hay in some states and put corn in place of them, and perhaps 
some day we may do some of that. But with corn already occupy- 
ing more than 40 per cent of the crop acreage of nearly a dozen 
states, we can not increase the acreage of corn much without 
seriously unbalancing the agriculture of the country. 

In spite of the fact that we have apparently reached the limit 
in corn acreage, we have not yet reached the limit in population 

Continued on page 98 
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Knuckle “ Dusters — By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


© Illustrated by Donald S. Humphreys © 
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Gray and Burroughs drew somewhat 
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LVARO was plainly in command of 
his party. He must have recognized his mistake in the 
directions only just in time, or else found the place by 
reconnoitering. His olive face was malign and framed an evil 
smile; Drayton paused, close by him, sullen and threatening. 
The five other men leaned forward—five villainous-looking erea- 
tures, lustful for the treasure. 

It lay within this cottage, so near as this cottage, yet they could 
not gain it! Behind the closed door, in some iron-bound chest 
most likely, or in the earth of the flooring. It was little Marian 
Douglas’s tréasure. Burroughs started forward to demand it. 

With a yell, the entire body of Alvaro’s men leaped forward 
toward the shuttered building. From their angle, Burroughs’ 
party dashed up, their revolvers ready cocked, the frightened 
guide alone jumping into the thicket for security. 

The two groups collided with a terrific clash. Alvaro’s cut- 
throats must have received orders against firmg similar to those 
issued by Burroughs, and for similar reasons, for there was no 
shot. There was not even any further cry of rage. They fought 
in hideous stillness, their breaths beating back and forth, thick 
and hot. They grappled grimly, obstinately, without reason. 
Blows fell indiscriminately, though they were at too close quarters 
to give the blows much impetus. 

And then the door opened. A handsome woman of forty-five, 
her arms akimbo on her broad hips, her breast heaving only a 
little, looked down scornfully at the murderous scene. She pulled 
from beneath her short, bright-colored skirt a business-like 
revolver. She raised herself to her full height. 

“Stop!” she shouted and leveled the revolver at the struggling 
mass. 

There was no doubting her intention. The men from the 
Enchantress, the party from the Sea Gull, might have orders 
against raising the island authorities by pistol-shots, but this 
woman labored under no such inhibition. She was an enraged 
householder, who found two gangs of desperadoes warring on 
her property, and she fully intended to disperse the trespassers. — 

Alvaro shouted a quick command to cease hostilities. Jimmie 
echoed it. Arms slowly descended. Fists were unclenched. 
Then the needle-witted colonel stepped, hat im hand, before the 
woman. 

“Senora,” he said, “of these 
people that have attacked us we 
know nothing. But I am an officer 
of the Viejo army, and I am not 
unknown. I am come here in the 
interests of Senor Thomas Marion. 
He informed me that he had de- 
posited here certain valuables—a 
sum of money—a treasure, in 
short.” 

The woman’s brows contracted. 

“The Senor Marion is dead?” 

“He is.” Alvaro assumed a 
proper sadness. Both parties were 
crowding around him, muttering 
angrily. ‘Senor Masion is indeed 
dead, but his treasure—’”’ 

The mistress of the little green 
hut on the mountainside. inter- 
rupted him. She threw back her 
beautiful head and laughed, her 
even white teeth agleam. 

“You are seeking Tom Marion’s 
treasure!’ she cried. ‘Ah, that is 
good, that! Well, my fine gentle- 
men, here it is.’ She flung her 
revolver to the ground and stood 
before them with empty palms out- 
stretched. “I—J am what you 
seek—what you fight for. I, 
Concia Mendez, am Tom Marion’s 
treasure!”’ 


RAYTON and Jimmie were 

amazedly translating for the 
benefit of such of their respective 
comrades as spoke no Spanish, and 
the crowd stood: before them there 
in dumb dismay, a sorry semi- 
circle.. Their stained faces bore 
staring red eyes beneath disorderly 
hair; their hands hung limp, the 
veins swollen. Several of the men 
were badly bruised, and one groaned. 





“‘Stop!” she shouted and leveled the revolver at the 


struggling mass 


apart from the others to consult over 
this dilemma; and their companions, 
presenting curiously undignified figures, simultaneously followed 
and closed in about them. The native guide reappeared from 
the underbrush and capered. Drayton looked to Alvaro for an 
explanation, and Alvaro’s usually controlled features became 
distorted, while a hot crimson flushed his sallow cheeks. His 
men were in a dangerous mood as they pressed around their leader. 

The silence was ominous. Drayton was the first to dare to 
break it. 

“We've been cheated,” he said, and the men answered with 
guttural murmurs. ‘‘Cheated! You must tell us the truth, Alvaro. 
No more tricks. These fellows won’t stand for a crazy story like 
this. Speak to the lady and make her give up. She’s got what 
we’re looking for.”’ 

Alvaro choked down his bewilderment and assumed his most 
military bearing. 

“Senora,” he said, in his native tongue, choosing his words 
with as much nicety as he could master, ‘“‘we gentlemen have taken 
a long and expensive journey to secure Senor Marion’s effects, 
which he wished us to have. I personally have spent much on the 
expedition. My esteemed friends here have given up their valu- 
able time. We have crossed stormy seas, Senora. You will not 
disappoint us?” 

He forced his lips to a smile, but continued in deadly earnest: 
“Pray do not talk to us in riddles. You are plainly aware of the 
existence of the treasure, but what you tell us is monstrous— 
inconceivable. You must give us the treasure. Senor Marion 
told us to take the treasure away. Pray do not force us to resort 
to violence in order to secure it.”’ 

Concia Mendez regarded him with soft, puzzled eyes, which 
roamed to the other men and back. She shrugged her still pretty 
shoulders helplessly. 

“T have said, Senor,” she declared. 

Jimmie came quickly forward. “Do not believe what this man 
tells you,’’ he warned her. “If you knew Tom Marion, bear this 
in mind: he never meant these gentlemen, as they call them- 
selves, to have anything whatever to do with his possessions.”’ 

“But I do not comprehend,”’ she protested, her beautiful face 
wreathed in confusion. “I speak truth. I would not damn my 
soul by a lie. Why do you quarrel? 
You fall upon my threshold and 
beat one another, and dirty my 
little garden. I am a poor, simple 
woman. Senor Marion has always 
said it. I neither write nor read. 
He has laughed when I had to make 
a cross for my name—’’ 

“What’s she talking about?” 
asked Burroughs. 

“She says,’’ Whittaker translated 
freely, “‘that she is a poor fish and 
can’t lie, for fear of purgatory.” 

One of Alvaro’s men spat at the 
trampled earth. Several others 
nodded approval of the implied 
sentiment. There was no further 
desire for warfare. The men from 
the Enchantress were disgusted with 
their leaders. As for the Sea Gull’s 
company, who had fought from the 
first without the hope of personal 
benefit, they looked on in _per- 
plexed silence, and Billy vigorously 
chewed his gum. Burroughs put a 
couple of questions to Jimmie, but 
for the most part he stood in a maze, 
nodding his shaggy head and 
puckering his pink face. 

Drayton pointed his thick thumb 
at the woman in the doorway. “If 
this,” said he, “is the wonderful 
treasure we’ve risked our necks for, 
where is the Montero money? Ask 
her that.” 

The men leaned forward. Alvaro 
put the inquiry. 


“If you speak of the Senor Montero 
who was president on the main- 
land—why, what was his of course 
was his, and how should I*know?” 
“Montero also is dead!” Alvaro 
explained. , 
Continued on page 118 


“I know nothing,” she smiled. — 
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thousand board feet on the stump. There 





HY reforest? What kind of land 

W should be reforested? How is it 

done? What trees should be 

used? Will it pay? How soon? These questions are being asked 

by owners of idle farms, partially grown woodlands, and mature 
woodlots where the crop is ready to be harvested. 

Reforestation is the urgent thing in forestry in the United 
States, because of the terrible depletion of our once vast timber 
resources. The farmer is not only the largest user of wood, but 
the largest private owner of devastated land, which is rapidly 
increasing in area, particularly in the East. 

The total acreage of improved farm land decreased between the 
last two census years in nineteen states. In six more states the 


is a case in New England where $25 a 
thousand has been offered for white pine 
on the stump. This is a startling increase from $4 a thousand some 
sixty or seventy years ago. It is significant, however, of the 
tendency of the times. It is proof of the opportunities that will 
grow steadily better and better as the devastation of the forest 
goes on and better tax legislation is secured. 


Early Planters Will Be Early Harvesters 
In ten years, it is estimated, practically our entire supply of soft- 
wood timber will be on the Pacific coast. In twenty-five years the 
entire supply of virgin softwood commercially valuable will have 















acreage remained stationary. 
over 1,000,000 acres. New 
lost over 3 600,000 acres. Within the 
original forest belts the net acreage under 
agriculture is shrinking, which means 
the area of barren ;land is increasing 
right where timber is in greatest demand. 
It is estimated we will have within the 
next generation 470,000,000 idle acres 
in the United States, largely without a 
crop unless timber culture gives it em- 
ployment. This is an economic factor of 
first importance to the country. It is a 
serious financial loss to the farmer. No 
country can attain its best industrial 
development with nearly one-fourth of 
its entire area non-productive. Agri- 
culture is under a handicap when the 
farmer is paying taxes on 200,000,000 
acres in various stages of dormaney. The 
farmer can no more afford to keep un- 
profitable land than he can afford to 
keep unprofitable cattle. The owner of 
idle land has to pay, along with the 
public, the higher prices on material re- 
stricted in production because his forest 
land yields nothing. He bears the bur- 
en of taxation on an unproductive 
Pater y, and the loss of possible profits 
that might be obtained by putting it to 
work. High-priced lumber places ‘a 
handicap on industrial development, 
farm development, the production of 
crops and livestock. It boosts the cost 


New England lost during this period 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


been cut in this country. 
and that will be planted as soon as the people féel the evils of a 





Re-Treeing Idle Land 


HIS is the first of several articles by Mr. 
Whipple, of the Department of Forest 
Extension of New York. 

Between the cutting of timber, which 
goes on four times as fast as the trees are 
growing, and forest’ fires, which destroy 
twice as much timber as is cut, it is only a 
question of a short time before we are up 
against a genuine timber famine. Every- 
body knows what high prices we have to 
pay for poor, knotty, half-seasoned lumber. 
Take the word of The Farm Journal for it, 
in ten years prices will be thirty or forty 
per cent higher yet, and the lumber not so 
good as we are getting now. 

Under such circumstances we are con- 
cerned that Farm Journal Folks, at least, 
shall protect themselves against the future 
by handling intelligently what standing 
timber they now have, and by planting new 
forests wherever they have idle land, or 
land which will now produce only unprofit- 
able and unsalable crops. We /will print 
directions and tell how others Uo this, in 
America where such work is new, and in 
Europe where it is a century old. 

The next article will appear if an early 


The new forests that must be grown, 


timber famine severely enough, .can not 
offset the, shortage of wood for many 
years after the last:stick of; virgin. pine 
has been cut. It is the far-sighted early 
planter of new forest: who will get the 
peak prices twenty years hence. Non- 
agricultural farm’land. is producing only 
a very small fraction’ of what: it should 
deliver in wood ‘¢rops, and the only 
remedy for this condition ‘is “reforesta- 
tion. »There is not a factor in the whole 
forestry situation that does not point to 
higher prices for timber. There is every- 
thing to encourage. planting trees’ on 
idle land, in order to breathe Fite into the 
dead capital of the farm. 


What Land To Plant 


Artificial reforestation, the sense in 
which “reforestation” is used in this 
article, is the planting of forest trees for 
a future market. Trees should. be 
planted on all forms of land unfit for 
agriculture known as forest land. Un- 
wisely cleared land, burned-over areas, 
or fand where the forest cover is unsatis- 
factory are some of the conditions that 
call-for reforestation’ Such tracts in- 
clude land where the soil did not prove 
fertile enough for regular farm crops, or 
the hillside too steep, or the ground too 
wet or too rocky, land denuded of trees 






























of farm implements. It discourages new issue. 
building, and thus tends to lower 





by destructive lumbering or by fire. 
Often it is advisable to fill im gaps in 








standards of living and makes it more 
difficult to educate and keep on the farm 
the farmer’s children and a desirable class of laborers. One of 
the purposes of reforesting idle land is to build up a demand for 
employment that will always remain and thereby contribute to the 
stability of the community, the permanency of the industries and 
the steady work for men and women engaged in that business. 


It Is a Business Question 


There are still other reasons why idle land unfit. for agriculture 
should be given a job. Reforestation as a profitable business has 
yassed the experimental stages in this country wherever trees and 
abor can be obtained at fair prices. The value of the timber pro- 
duced for farm woodlands in 1919 is estimated to have doubled 
that of 1910. We have today mature planted forests worth $20 a 


well-established forests where the open- 
ings are large enough to admit plenty of 
sunshine for young trees, or where there are not enough trees to 
fully occupy the ground. All forest land should be completely 
occupied with the trees that under the surrounding circumstances 
are most profitable for that land to support. It would even pay the 
farmer in many cases to thin out a poor second growth of unde- 
sirable species like the aspen, pin cherry, and ironwood, or cut his 
brush lot down entirely and put it into commercially valuable 


softwoods. 
- What Trees To Plant 


It is most profitable to use nursery-grown trees. Under artificial 

cultivation young trees develop a compact root system and uniform 

size. State nurseries supply stock for reforestation, both seedlings 
Continued on page GO 
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Planting white pine on abandoned farm land 
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Taxes on Bond Interest 


F the Constitutional Amendment making all bonds taxable 

passes this Congress; and if it is ratified by enough states; and 
if the nation still has an Income Tax in force by that time; and if 
the states have Income Taxes; and if Congress and the State 
Legislatures decide to extend their Income Taxes to cover income 
from U. 8. Government, state, and local bonds, and pass laws to 
that effect—why then, if we all live that long, bonds that are 
issued after that will be taxable as to their interest payments. 

We put it this way so that it will be clear to Our Folks that 
whatever comes to pass in connection with tax-free bonds is not 
going to be sudden, All these bonds now outstanding will still 
be tax-free. All that may be issued between this time and the 
time Congress and the Legislatures pass their laws will be tax-free. 

It may be twenty or thirty years before the U. 8S. Treasury 
or the State Treasuries begin to be able to collect any con- 
siderable extra taxes from this 


permanent success, and make money for their members, And 
that he is not opposed to the accumulation of a private fortune 
for himself. Both aims seem reasonable and legitimate. 

For our part, we are perfectly willing for Mr. Saprro to make 
his million, or his two million, and to be on the pay-roll of every 
co-op in the country, if thereby the selling of the chief farm 
products on a sound co-operative basis is brought one single 
month nearer. He would be cheap at the price. 


What Is a Private Interest? 


NLY once in a while do we find it necessary to differ with 
Gray Sitver, the representative ‘of fhe American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Washington. But the other day Mr. Sitver 
wrote this: “The Farm Bureau will not change its policy that 
Muscle Shoals must be developed for the service 

of the people and not for exploitation by private interests,”’ 
It is in the face of these 





source. Let us be calm. pom 

Meanwhile, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, duly ratified in 1913 and 
now in force, says that ‘the 
Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, FROM WHATEVER 
SOURCE DERIVED.’ A 
good many people think this 
is plenty of authority for the 
Government to tax income 
from state and local bonds. As 
some one has said, we think 
James M. Buck, we do not see 
how this could possibly be 
made plainer, unless it added 
“THIS MEANS WHAT IT 
SAYS.” 


Distinguished Friends 


E extend publicly, as we 








~~, excellent sentiments that Mr. 
Strver still demands that 
Muscle Shoals be turned over, 
at a scandalously insufficient 
price, for a hundred years, to a 
“private interest.’”’ And not 
only that, but to a private 
interest. with which, after fif- 
teen years or so, HENry Forp 
will not have the slightest 
connection. He will be dead. 


Things Not To 
Worry Over 


NE of the things we posi- 

tively will not worry about 
is the tendency of farm boys 
and girls to leave the farm for 
the city. 

They have always done it, 
and they will always do it as 
long as there are any cities to 
go to. We could not change 
their determination, and we 








already have done pri- 
vately, our congratulations to 
Mr. L. J. Taser, of Ohio, on 
his election as National Master of the Grange. Mr. Taner has 
long been one? of Our Folks, as has Mr. Braprute, recently 
re-elected president of the National Farm Bureau. 

Only Mr. Cuarves 8. Barrett, head of the third of the Big 
Three farm organizations, the Farmers’ Union, was deprived in 
his younger years of the immeasurable benefits a cash subscription 
to The Farm Journal would have brought him. 


Let Sapiro Make His Million 


OSTILITY to Aaron Saprro seems to be based on a consider- 
able range of reasons, but perhaps the most important are 
these three, in this order: 

(1) That Saprro wants to be a farm leader, thereby annoying 
and perhaps displacing other farm leaders. 

(2) That he wants to make a lot of money. 

(3) That he stands for “tight” commodity pools, with en- 
forceable contracts, and for uniform co-operative marketing laws. 

It was some:such combination of reasons or motives, appar- 
ently, that led the directors of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in December to refuse to support the projects of their Depart- 
ment of Co-operative Marketing, headed by Mr. Warton Petver, 
with Mr. Saprro as special adviser. No doubt other reasons 
contributed to this decision. 

Now we specifically disclaim any special knowledge of Mr. 
Saprro’s private aims or ambitions. Our guess is that he would 
like to prove the soundness of his economic theories by having the 
selling organizations for which he is largely responsible meet. with 


Couldn’t we be just as happy with one of the smaller breeds? 


do not think we would if we 
could. 

Every child has a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and if he can find greater prosperity and happiness in 
the city, that is exactly where he belongs. 

Nor will we worry over the loss in total farm population, 
us reported by the Department of Agriculture. Economic laws 
will have their way. Reduction in farm workers will certainly 
bring higher prices for farm produce by reducing production. 
This will profit farmers who do not try to maintain or increase 
production by hiring high-priced labor. 

What we hope most from this movement is that the high 
wages of labor in cities will draw the less capable farmers, the 
Peter Tumbledowns, the men who object to using their brains, 
the men who believe in scrub, livestock, weedy seed, homeless 
hens. These men will be better off, work no harder, and take 
less risk by journeying to town and getting jobs at $5 a day. 
Their departure will only help to make farming profitable for the 
skilled farmer who remains on his farm. 


Be Easy on the Outsider 


td us not be too hard on the neighbor who refuses to join our 
organization, whatever it is. He may have good reasons. 
He may be actually unable. He may come in later and become 
the best co-operator we have. 

. Let us make a success of the organization, and thus merit 
the Outsider’s confidence and good will, and most; likely he will 
join. Harshness will not get him in—and remember that each one 
of us was an Outsider just before he signed up. 
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After a period of disgust and discourage- 


interviews Aaron Sapiro - 
om 


Farm Bureau Federation, which has 
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ment following the failure of the U. S. 


Or 

oh OO} n 
Grain Growers, interest has revived in 
the possibility of organizing wheat on a pool basis. The U. S. 
Grain Growers’ Sales Company is selling a little wheat at Minne- 
apolis and Chicago. The Northwest Wheat Growers and the 
Oklahoma and Texas pools are operating, although on a small 
scale. A new effort is under way to organize Kansas, with 44,000,- 
000 bushels as the minimum sign-up. 

Meantime, the Wheat Council of the United States is studying 

the problem, with Mr. Aaron Sapiro as counsel. The American 


over the country, and they are successfully marketing fruit, 

nuts, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, milk, cheese, and other 
things, with the result that their members are getting a fairer 
share of the consumer’s dollar and are learning the advantages of 
working together. 

Can it be done'with wheat? And if not, why not? With the 
lamentable failure of the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., in mind, many 
people have been skeptical about the possibility of correcting an 
evils of the wheat market by . 


(J over the counts selling associations have been organized all 


always shown itself timid on the subject 
of commodity pooling, was so lukewarm 
toward the work of the Wheat Council at its convention in 
December that Mr. Walton Peteet felt it necessary to offer his 
resignation as head of the Marketing Division of the Federation. 

Under such circumstances, and with wheat under a dollar on 
the farm, The Farm Journal was interested to know whether 
Aaron Sapiro still thinks that wheat can be successfully pooled, 
as cotton is being pooled. This article by George M. Rommel 
is the result of his interview with Mr. Sapiro on the subject. 


his supplies in such a way as to protect himself against the hazards 
created by natural conditions, and that introduces a credit hazard. 
So the sales of wheat must be arranged to enable the miller to 
buy in advance, and the grain exchanges serve a useful purpose 
by making it possible to absorb the inherent hazards of the busi- 
ness. - But that does not justify abuses. It does not. warrant 

selling many more times as much wheat as is in existence. 
“The men who control the wheat market in Liverpool are wise. 
They are dealing in a single commodity—wheat—and they handle 
it purely on a commodity basis 








co-operative methods. Farm- 
ers see the bottom knocked 
out of wheat prices by a world 
surplus, but they don’t see the 
price of flour following suit. 


with absolute disregard of 
locality. Dealers in America, 
watching the Liverpool quota- 
tions, also handle wheat on a 
commodity basis, but our 





They see many of their neigh- 
bors going bankrupt with their 
bins full of wheat, but some- 
how the millers are able to 
protect themselves against fall- 
ing prices. 

Many business men are 
frankly dubious. They feel 
that with wheat such a uni- 
versal world commodity, han- 
dled by a world-wide market- 
ing machine, nothing can be 
done to improve the lot of the 
American wheat grower but to 
await the action of time. 

What does Aaron Sapiro 
think about it? I asked him, 
somewhat skeptically, ‘‘Why 
do you think it is possible to 
organize wheat growers co-op- 
eratively?” 

And Mr. Sapiro came right 
back at me, “Why isn’t it? 
There has never been a co- 
operative wheat growers’ or- 
ganization, either in the United 
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How come he’s not in the parade? 


farmers handle it on a back- 
yard basis and accept payment 
on the basis of the price of the 
India surplus, the source of the 
cheapest wheat in the world. 


Price-Fizing Won’t Work 
“The wheat farmer in Amer- 
ica is being educated as never 
before. On one hand he is 
receiving instruction through 
political channels, honestly 
enough, let us admit, which 
urges him to resort to price- 
fixing and subsidies. On the 
other hand he is being taught 
through economic channels to 
resort. to self-help. Self-help 
means that the wheat farmer 
will have to organize himself 
on a huge scale, and it can be 
done. 

“The first step will be to get 
ae the whole movement started 
with the approval of the 
farmers. We will get them to 
sign contracts and pool their 








States or Canada, of sufficient 
scope or importance to have 
any influence in the market. The co-operative elevators are all 
right as far as they go, but“they are organized on the Rochdale 
plan and this problem needs a bigger conception for its solution. 
The wheat growers’ association in the Northwest is making a 
success of its work, but it is.too local in its operation and too 
small to solve the big problem. We must be able to control the 
time and place factors of the law of supply and demand, and that 
can not be done by the existing organizations. 


Mistakes of the U. S. Grain Growers 


“The U. S. Grain Growers failed because it was fundamentally 
defective. It was organized as a corporation under thé laws of 
Delaware, and was not a federation of state associations, and the 
promoters failed to recognize the fact -that a contract made in 
one state was sometimes not valid in another state. For ex- 
ample, a contract made in Illinois will not hold in Iowa. 

“Of course it is possible to organize the wheat growers, just as 
fruit growers, cotton growers and tobacco growers have been 
organized. It’s not easy, and it will not be done in a day, but 
it can be done. 


Wheat Is Speculative 


“Next to eggs, wheat is the most universally-produced agricultural 
commodity there is. It is being harvested somewhere every day 
in the year. The inherent hazards in marketing wheat are greater 
than those of any other commodity. They are international 
hazards. Bugs and disease, drought and floods, affect not only 
the wheat grower who suffers, but every other producer feels 
them, and so does every one who uses wheat the world over. The 
tan who manufactures the raw wheat—the miller—must buy 
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wheat. Next they will be in- 
corporated under state laws, and the third step will be to federate 
the state organizations. 

“In wheat-raising states where the farm bureau is a dominating 
factor, such as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the campaign will be put 
on through the farm bureau federations, having the farmers sign 
the usual five-year contracts and orgayizing state pools. 


Growers To Organize Themselves 


“In other states we propose to have the movement organized inde- 
pendently by the farmers themselves, with farmers’ committees. 
The five-year contract will also be used in these states, and we will 
tie up the movement to existing wheat-marketing groups and 
co-operative elevators wherever we can. This work will be done 
without paid solicitors; those fellows have been a curse in the 
past. We will employ supervisors, who will explain the plan to 
the growers, but the actual work of getting the contracts will be 
done by volunteer teams of business men and farmers organized 
for that purpose.’ It will be distinctly a people’s movement—a 
community effort. 

‘“‘When the state organizations are federated, we will get able 
men to run the federation and to handle the financing, warehousing 
and selling. 


100% Control Unnecessary 


“Under this plan the federation would handle from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the crop. It would not be enough to control the American 
output, but it would be an important factor in the market. We 
propose to sell the wheat needed for American consumptoin on 
the protected basis and we will sell the exportable surplus on the 


world basis.”’ Continued on page 43 
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Put the Farm Name 


By F. L. Clark 
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AVING after due deliberation ays 


le) is the place most favored for a farm 





and careful thought—and truly 

it is not a matter to be decided 
éasually—selected an appropriate name for the farm, the next 
consideration is where to display it. 

While taking a little time to consider this matter, there is oppor- 
tunity to order the new stationery with the farm name on it. In 
choosing the kind and size of paper and the style of lettering, 
the printer can usually be counted on to give helpful suggestions 
and he may have samples of different kinds to show that will aid 
in making a selection. The question of letter-head and envelopes 
settled, if, by any chance, an order is being placed for a farm 
truck, by all means instruct the dealer to have the new farm 
name painted on the side or rear of it. Every town business has 
its name on its commercial car, why not 
then the farm? 

Now the real business of putting the name 
somewhere on the farmstead so that it will 
be both tonspicuous and pleasing to the eye 
can be taken up, and all the pros and cons 
have their say. 

In town businesses, whether store or shop, 
there is only one place for the name: that is, 
on the front; either across the building above 
the doors and windows, or on the plate glass. 
With the farm there are several locations 
offered. 

The one place you think of first doubtless 
will be the barn. There is much to be said 
in favor of the barn as the place for the farm 
name. Being the largest building, it naturally 
catches the eye of passers-by first.| However, 
unless the building is a good one and well- 
kept, it is the very poorest place to choose, 
for attention should be drawn from the poor 
barn, rather than to it. 


Putting the Name on the Barn 


If the barn is one to be proud of, white letter- 
ing on the side of a red barn will prove an 
excellently placed display ad. The name 
should be puf high up and in letters large 
enough to be seen from a distance and easily 
read by people spinning by the farm in a car. 

An attractive size and arrangement is to be seen in the picture 
of Highland View farm. .The barn here is dark red with white 
trimmings. The proprietor’s name is printed below, and also 
the year the barn was built. The owner’s name, of course, always 
should appear, but what about the date of the erection of the 
barn? It is a common thing to paint the date in, and, true, it 
marks . stage in farm development in which just pride should be 
taken, but it is not a matter of Tanking importance with the name 
of the farm and the proprietor’s name, any more than is the date 
the home, poultry-house or hog stable was built. As the barn 
grows older, the date will become a poor:ad instead of a good one. 
There is one date which could be very well displayed, should the 
farm be one with a long, honorable life—that is, the year the 
farm was founded. 

There are all kinds of ways of putting the farm name on the 
barn. One quite different from that at Highland View is the one 
at, Edelweiss Ayrshire Dairy farm, where I visited recently. The 
barn is gray and the letterfng black. Here the sign tells the breed 
of cattle raised and that dairying is the main pursuit. That the 
proprietor is a breeder of fancy stock for sale purposes and has 
cattle which will bear inspection, is gathered from the small letter- 
ing off to one side, ‘‘Purebred stock for sale. Visitors welcome.” 

Next in importance to the barn, the side of the road probably 





An ideal sign in an ideal place 


name, and this location has advantages. 
“He who runs may read” a good road- 
side sign. Certainly he would never fail to see the sign at Meadow 
Lark farm, owned by J. H. Kaiser. Two brick pillars form the 
gateway, and surmounting the pillars is a semicircular white board 
with the farm name in black letters on it, and the owner’s name 
on a horizontal strip below. This sign is so distinctive that in 
the loeality in which the farm is there is probably no other place 
so often remembered by passers-by and commented upon as 
Meadow Lark farm. 

The sign-board, a little distance from the buildings and just 
within the fence, is another style of displaying the farm name, 
which some farmers have adopted. It is on the same order as the 
country roadside signs of town merchants, 
which are so common and often so obtrusively 
conspicuous as to cause the landscape artists 
to rave. 

There is this difference between a farm 
sign-board within the farm fence and the 
town merchant’s roadside sign. The one 
has every right in the world to be where it is, 
the other is trespassirig. 


The Farm Bulletin-Board 


Still another method of roadside advertising 
and one which is gaining in popularity is the 
bulletin-board. A nice example of this is to 
bé seen at Sunny Side farm, owned by 
Herman Coobs. The name is in black at 
the top of a white board, and below is.the 
blackboard which is used as town business 
men use such boards to advertise special 
things for sale. 

Choosing the silo as the place for the farm 
name is unusual, but it at least may be said 
to have height in its favor. The silo ad in the 
picture has an interesting feature. It is on a 
rented farm and the owner has- put the 
tenant’s name below his name. Such recog- 
nition obviously would be advisable only 
where the tenant was a reasonably sure 
fixture—else the paint-brush would have to 
be wielded every March. With a good tenant 
the owner might find that such recognition paid, as it would tend 
to arouse in the tenant pride in the place, and thus react to the 
good of the farm. 

I have left until last the manner of displaying a farm name 
which, of all the ways I have seen, I like the best. It is just a small 
board sign swung between two fine old trees above the driveway 
leading to the Fred Williams farm in Northeastern Iowa. <A long 
private road winds from the main thighway to the farm buildings 
and the magnificent grove which is back of them. On every side 
stretch away the grand meadows whence the farm has derived its 
name. The Williams family for three ‘generations has lived on 
the place, loved it and beautified it. The little sign under the 
trees seeins to typify the spirit of the ideal farm. It is not con- 
spiguous, its location has little advertising value, it is just a 
home sign. 

If one could overlook the dollars and cents of the farm proposi- 
tion, such a way of displaying the farm name as the Williams 
family has chosen would have everything in its favor, but unluckily 
the average farmer in advertising his farm can only be as artistic 
as business will allow.him to be, So, most always the more con- 
spicuous form of-displaying the name is the wisest. With thought, 
however, the sign can be dual-purpose—drawing attention and 
pleasing the eye at the same time. 
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Barns are favorite places for signs 





This sign can easily be seen 


The farm bulletin-board 
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Snowballs and Tea Parties 


By 


Frank G. Moorhead 
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A hundred and fifty years ago this 


(Oy 


with little relief, until the Constitution 


sV) of the United States was finally estab- 





month the stout New England town of 
Boston was still thrilled with the recol- 
lection of the Boston Tea Party, and wondering, no doubt, what 
George III would do about it when he got the news. The memory 
of the Massacre was still fresh, though the four victims had been 
in their graves nearly four years. 

Those were anxious and soul-stirring days, which were to last, 

BREWER, talking to himself in the crowded streets of 
A Boston, following a snowball fight of boys, started the 

Revolution which made these United States free and 
independent. * The refusal of several hundred families to accept 
a bargain in groceries added the necessary impetus. 

The passing of a century and a half has had the tendency to 
make legendary characters of men and women who were very 
human in their own day, and who really need to be resurrected in 
their flesh-and-bloodness. For instance, take the brewer, Sam 
Adams, whose business Mr. Volstead made illegal a few years ago. 
Take him out of his statue, in Adams Square, Boston, and see 
just what a live, likeable fellow he was, with tricks even in the 
gentle art of setting a 


lished thirteen years later. 

This is the first of a new series of stories, dealing with the in- 
teresting people of those lively times from a more human (and 
sometimes more truthful) standpoint than do the school books 
most of us have studied. The next sketch will appear in an early 
issue, and this and all those to follow will be well worth reading. 


Faneuil Hall to Old South Church (later used by the British, 
during the occupation of the city, as a riding school). The com- 
mittee walked between a double-row of townspeople overflowing 
from the meeting-house into the street. Hat in hand, Sam Adams 
walked along, turning from right to left, and saying, so that all 
the angry citizens might hear him, “Both regiments or none.” 
“Both regiments or none.” By the time he had entered the 
church door the cry had been taken up by thousands: “Both 
regiments or none,”’ and that was the unanimous demand which 
sly Sam Adams, having left the people to decide for themselves, 
was ordered to carry to the Lieutenanf-Governor and which he 
had the pleasure of seeing him obliged to accept. The colonists 

had won. their first 





people free. For Sam 
Adams played the stel- 
lar :réle in both the 
Boston Massacre and 
the Boston Tea Party, 
whichformed the ‘‘cur- 
tain raisers” for the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the War 
of the Revolution. 


F course, it was 
the boys who really 
started the thing. That 
is a habit boys have. 


It was the fifth of 
March, and on_ the 
ground was one of 
those wet snows which 
rolls into snowballs 
ideally. What better 
mark than the red 


coat of His Majesty’s 
sentry, stationed be- 
fore the Custom House 
door? 

History does not 
record who threw the 
first snowball, or the 
second, or whether the 
first struck the sentry 
in the sentry-box, so 








victory over the crown. 
They had learned their 
power. 


CATCH phrase 
does what hours 
of eloquence and vol- 
umes of logic can not 
do. Some years be- 
fore, James Otis had 
given the people a 
rallying cry in “No 
taxation without rep- 
resentation.” It was 
worth a hundred thou- 
sand men. “Both regi- 
ments or none,” said 
Sam Adams to him- 
self, and the people, 
hearing, thought if was 
their own voice and 
took it yp, far and 
wide. A good rallying 
cry is half the battle; 
witness the success of 
“Tippecanoe and ‘Ty- 
ler, too” in 1840; “Re- 
member the Maine,” 
in 1898; and “Yes, 
We Have No Banan- 
as,”’ in 1923. 
From that day until 
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to speak, and there 
never was a second. 
The important thing 
is that a snowball fight started, and it was one-sided at first, 
being carried on by boys and idling rope-makers, until the sentry 
could stand it no longer, and, having no leave to chase the kids 
and give them the spanking they deserved, he reported the matter 
to his superiors. Whereupon, the Declaration of Independence 
and the War of the Revolution became imperative. 

Human nature was a good deal the same in those days as now. 
A man in uniform likes to be respected and feared; moreover, ‘he 
likes to use the power and the weapons which the uniform carries 
with it. By the time the sentry had been joined by seven com- 
rades and an officer, British patience had ceased to be a British 
virtue. There were a few threats, a few moves as if to shoot 
over the heads of the crowd; then the volley which killed three 
American non-combatants outright and wounded several others, 
the fourth dying the next day. The Boston Massacre had occurred. 
Today a little whorl of cobblestones on a busy Boston street 
marks the exact spot. 


ND now Sam Adams takes the place of the snowballing boys, 
in the center of the stage. A great mass meeting was held in 
‘aneuil Hall, “cradle of liberty.”” The removal of both‘regiments 
of British troops, stationed in Boston for a year and a half (con- 
stant reminder of British rule), was demanded by the infuriated 
people. A pommittee was sent to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
make this demand. He refused, but His Majesty’s officer in 
command of the military suggested that one of the two offending 
regiments might be removed, if it were thought best; he refused to 
remove both. ¢ 


That was Sam Adams’s cue. The meeting was adjourned from 


No better mark for the snowballs than His Majesty’s sentry 


the Fourth of July was 
firmly established, the 
fifth of March was 
regularly celebrated in Boston as the birthday of freedom. It re- 
mained for Thomas Jefferson to give the banks a new day to 
close up, and to rob Sam Adams of his holiday. But his fame is 
intact, all right. For when King George and his minister, Lord 
North, heard of the affair, they lost no time in dubbing the two 
offending British regiments, “Sam Adams’s Regiments,” and such 
they still remain in Boston history, though one is now the Prince 
of Wales’ Own and the other the Worcestershire, the latter perhaps 
because the snowballing boys and Sam Adams made hot sauce 
of them. 


HE British officer and men responsible for the Massacre were 

given a fair trial. It is one of those coincidences which fill 
American history that the man who prosecuted them and one of 
the two men who defended them eventually became signers of 
the immortal Declaration of Independence. The, officer and six 
of the men were acquitted; two of the men were convicted of man- 
slaughter, and were branded on the hand and released. Whether 
or not the snowballing boys were spanked remains unknown. 


They should have been, but probably were not. 
Pen played the star part in the Massacre, it, was also 
given to Sam Adams to speak the important word which 
opened the Boston Tea Party, three years later. And this Tea 
Party, briefly, was not much more, on the surface, than the refusal 
of several hundred good Boston folks to take advantage of a 
bargain sale in certain groceries; to wit: tea. ’ 
The visitor to Boston today, who seeks to retrace Colonial and 
Continued on page 90 
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Diversifying in the Flicker-Tail State 








By D. S. Burch Of = 





(0) breeds—the kinds used on the bank 





ORTH DAKOTA, one of the ae 
N premier wheat states, is going in 

for livestock. For a time the 
herds and flocks of North Dakota may remain side-lines to the 
business of growing golden grain, but judging from the founda- 
tions now being laid, this prairie state will be a future home of 
bleeded stock. 

Step into the First National Bank of Petersburg, N. Dak., and 
you will meet with a surprise. You will see that the state-wide 
program for diversifying agriculture is rapidly going into effect. 
[It is not a visionary dream, but a practical business proposition. 
Perhaps you have already received a check drawn on this bank. 
If so, you will have seen engrayed on the face of the check not 
some financial emblem as you might expect, but the facsimile of 
a cow. The bank has two kinds of checks, one with a blooded 
Milking Shorthorn cow representing a breed noted for both milk 
and fine beef, and the other a 
purebred Holstein representing 
a leading dairy breed. 

To this bank and to progres: 


Dakota livestock signifies re- 
sources on which to conduct a 
growing business. More than 
that, the bank is back of an 
organized movement for domes- 
tic animals that will inspire 
their owners to take proper care 
of them and to take an interest 
in breeding and feeding along 
scientific lines. 

Not so long ago conseryatiye 
bankers were skeptical about 
so-called blooded stock, but recent evidence from many sources, 
including the U. 8. Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
from which the bank gets much of its information on agriculture, 
shows that the best stock is cheapest in the end, yielding about 
40 per cent better returns than ordinary native animals, A very 
conservative banker might cut the figure in two and still be 
obliged to concede that the man with good stock is getting a 
return on his investment and labor that a financial institution 
could well afford to encourage. 


Bank Ships in Sixty Purebred Sires 


Clarence Swendseid, assistant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Petersburg, is one of the prime movers in the bank’s support 
of the good livestock program. ‘We have 
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Che First Nutivual Bank 


sive business men in North nen 
Petershaca NDak 


checks—produce both milk and beef in 
varying degrees, depending on the -in- 
dividual animal. So, whichever way the market goes, breeders 
of these cattle will have a choice in selling them or their 
products. 


Something Unique in Bank Advertisements 


To a person accustomed to seeing bank advertisements with 
pictures of substantial stone buildings and grated windows and 
lists of directors, the advertisements of the First’ National Bank 
of Petersburg are full of action. 

“Walk Your Grain to Market in a Pig Hide’’ is the heading of 
one advertisement showing three fat pigs, and below is this sound 
financial advice: ‘With oats and barley prices below cost of 
production we should market our surplus feed and screenings by 

feeding them to hogs. It means 
ao less freight, more money, and 
more fertility. Lay your plans 
now to raise a sized herd for 
next year.—The First National 
Bank, Petersburg, N. Dak.” 
Here is another: “BETTER 
SIRES—Breed, Feed, Weed, 
Read, and Succeed.” Then 
follows text which, though too 
Didlows: alliterative to be good literature, 
sig ste is about as good information as 
a wheat farmer can get. The 
be advertisement continues: “Bet- 
| ter breeding, better feeding, and 
weeding out the boarders means 
more profit to the livestock 
breeder.’ Better bulls, boars, bueks beget better bank balances. 
Like begets like. Use only purebred sires.” 
_ One of the advertisements shows @ better-livestock poster 
issued by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, asking whether 
your livestock-breeding operations are headed in the direction of 
prosperity or are following the serub route to poverty. 

An engraved likeness of the noted Milking’Shorthorn cow “Bare 
Fashion” appears on the bank’s letterhead and on the monthly 
statement to checking-account patrons. The message of this 
bank and its financial and agricultural leadership has spread 
throughout the community and into Minnesota. Poultry also is 
included in the better-livestock program. 

Petersburg, N. Dak., is credited with a population of 367, just 
one more than the days in a leap year. But 
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over sixty purebred sires in this immediate 
vieinity,” he says, “most of them shipped 
in by our bank. We are now shipping in 
thirteen carloads of Montana ewes to place 
among our customers and along with these 
we intend to place purebred rams of the 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford, and Ram- 
beuillet breeds,” ; 
The names of the leading strains of 
purebred dairy and beef cattle and of hogs 
are as familiar to Mr. Swendseid as the con- 
dition of industrial and railroad securities 
to easterh bankers, Although financial 
conditions, he admits, are not so rosy as 
they might be, he & confident that now is 
the time to buy better males for improved 
, because never before have good sires 
been so cheap. He has interested other 
bankers in similar work’and is active in 
other ways in interesting both farmers and 
business men how to make more money. 
The bank stands ready to supply its 
customers with a means of obtaining good 
cattle, sheep and hogs, in raising feed, and 
in becoming less dependent on grain farm- 
ing. It has realized that a single crop— 
even so staple and standard a crop as 
wheat—is after all a gamble, with the 
weather and market holding the best cards, 
compared with livestock which instinctively 


sell every week. 








"Give the Little Pig a Chance 
to Make a Hog of Himself” 


Now is the time to secure good seed corn 
for your next year’s corn patch. Pick some 
good seed now and lay your plans to have a little 
corn for the pigs to hog off next fall. 

Hogs help make a factory of the farm, run- 
ming the year 'round, turning out something to 


it is already becoming known as a center of 
excellent stock farms, one of which belongs 
to the officers of the bank. There is 
nothing whatever in the project that savors 
of exploitation or “boom.” 


Sound Finance in Multiplying Good 
Blood 


Good blood nmultiplies rapidly and _profit- 
ably under intelligent management and 
officers of the bank see in their agricultural 
program a practical application of the 
multiplication table. To have hundreds of 
valuable breeding animals multiplying eon- 
stantly on surrounding farms appears to be 
sound finance for all concerned. 


Sudan Grass Saved the Day 


By F. L. Clark 


N the Mathre and Taylor farm in Story 
\/ county, Lowa, Sudan grass was used 
for pasture last year. The herd on this 
farm wes the only one in the county cow- 
testing association that showed no falling 
off in milk on account of dry weather, The 
herd actually gained three pounds of butter- 
fat on the average. 





seeks the shade in summer and warm shelter THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK _ The owners put their cows on this pasture 
in winter. werenseung nonm oaxors in July. They found ample pasture; for 

To illustrate how this p ive bank the grass being drought-resistant, kept right 
is trying still further to uee risks in on growing despite heat and lack of rain. 


agriculture, it is to replace the 








Mr. Mathre and Mr. Taylor say their 














trying 
strictly beef type with either the dual- 


experience makes them believe Sudan grass 





parnose type or the dairy type of animai. 
Milking Shorthorn ‘and the Holstein 


Ueve's seine sound counsel from a 
bank interested in agriculture 


is a wonderful pasture for the months of 
July and August. 
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Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


fer Economical Transportation 








There are three main groups of prospec- 
tive buyers of Chevrolet automobiles and 
commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from compari- 
sons or through the experiences of friends 
that Chevrolet provides the utmost dol- 
lar value in modern, economical trans- 
portation of people or merchandise. This 
group constitutes our spontaneous mar- 
ket; its members walk right into our 
dealers’ places of business and buy 
Chevrolet cars. 


Second, the large group of people with 
modest incomes who have the false im- 
pression that so good a car as Chevrolet 
is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineer- 
ing excellence and full modern equip- 
ment, Chevrolet operating and mainten- 
ance costs average so low that during the 
life of the car, it delivers modern, com- 


fortable, fast cronenevinien at the lowest 
cost per mile, including the purchase price. 


The tremendous growth of our business 
during the last two years has been due to 
the shifting of thousands from this group 
to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important 
group of people of ample means, able to 

uy the highest priced cars, only a small 
percentage of whom as yet realize that 
Chevrolet combines quality features of 
much higher priced cars with such oper- 
ating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the 
reduction in their transportation expenses 
effected by it. 


This message, then, is addressed to all in 
the second and third groups. We respect- 
fully suggest consideration, investigation 
and comparison of Chevrolet with any 
other car at any price. The result will be 
to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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What Your Leaders Say You Want 
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' A yiTHOUT wishing to suggest that perhaps the leaders of 
the farming industry do not always represent correctly 
the desires of the rank and file of farmers, as they say 

they do, it nevertheless seems desirable to examine what these 

leaders are saying, from time to time, so that each individual 
farmer may see whether what is said agrees with his own views. 

The Big Three among farm organizations held their annual 
meetings early in the winter; the Farmers’ Union at Omaha and 
the National Grange at Pittsburgh in November, and the Farm 
Bureau Federation at Chicago in December. Each: of these 
gatherings attracted large numbers of accredited delegates from 
many states, and each of them brought up and passed in due 
course a long list of pronouncements, usually in the form of resolu- 
tions, on agricultural problems and affairs in general. 

For the convenience and information of Our Folks we sum- 
marize the views of these organizations, as indicated by their 
resolutions, on most of the important questions before farmers. 
In a few cases we have taken the liberty of !making comments, 
serious and otherwise, which we trust may not be taken amiss. 

Fixing Prices of Farm Products 

Grange: “The principle of price fixing, except in emergency, is 

uneconomic and unsound.” 

Farmers’ Union: Asks Congress to stabilize the price of wheat 

and cotton, temporarily, by law. [Hope Congress won’t do it.— 

Editor.| 

F. B. Federation: Price fixing is unsound and in the past has failed 

to produce the results intended. 


The Railroad Question 


Grange: Railroad transportation should be adequate and efficient, 
and rates should be only high enough to secure this, and pay a 
fair return on reasonable valuation of the roads; the Government 
should consider depressed prices of farm products in fixing rates 
thereon. [Grange leaders apparently avoided any decided stand on 
current railroad problems.—Editor.| 

Farmers’ Union: Declares for repeal or substantial amendment of 
the Esch-Cummins Act; wants freight-rates reduced; demands 
government ownership and operation of railroads. 

F. B. Federation: Wants lower freight-rates on farm products 
on which prices are depressed; asks Congress to make another 
general investigation of the railroads; thinks Class A roads should 
be electrified. 


Taxation 


Grange: Opposes so-called Mellon plan of income tax reduction, 
and asks that Treasury surplus be used to reduce national debt; 
opposes sales tax; favors repeal of tax on telephone messages and 
imposing a tax on gasoline; calls for lower taxes and governmental 
economy. 

Farmers’ Union: Wants excess profits taxes restored and higher 
bra¢kets of income tax maintained; urges inheritance and gift 
tax to confiscate all of estate over $1,000,000. [Going some!—Editor.| 
F. B. Federation: Opposes reduction of incéme taxes and wants 
surplus used to reduce debt; opposes sales tax; asks for several 
minor changes in present revenue laws. 


Immigration 


Grange: Wants immigration restricted and basis of entry changed 
from year 1910 to 1890; favor immigration laws that will make 
for more loyal Americanism and better citizenship. [Sounds 
good, but rather vague.-—Editor.] 
armers’ Union: No recommendation. 
F. B. Federation: Favors present restriction, and shifting of basis 
to 1890 or earlier; wants immigrants examined and approved 
before they sail. 
Tariff 


Grange: No recommendation except the tariff of 30 cents should 
be restored on foreign wheat ‘“‘milled in transit.’ 

Farmers’ Union: Wants.tariff on wheat raised to 50 cents, and to 
inelude foreign wheat milled in transit. 

F. B. Federation: Nothing of importance. 


Tax-Free Securities 


ae: Favors constitutional amendment to prohibit tax-free 
»onds. 
Farmers’ Union: Same as above. 


F. B. Federation: Wants issuing of tax-free bonds “stopped.” 
Farm Credit Problems 


Grange: No recommendations. 
Farmers’ Union: Declares that farm credit is a temporary relief, 
not a remedy; asks Congress to separate Intermediate Credit 





departments from the Federal Land Banks, and wants paper 
money issued against staple farm commodities in warehouses, 
ete. [The old “soft money’ inflation scheme in a little different 
form; a device to encourage debtors to steal from creditors.—Editor.| 
F. B. Federation: Wants limit of intermediate credit loans re- 
duced to four months; asks that total spread of interest rate between 
individual borrower and rediscount at Federal Reserve Bank be 
limited to 2 per cent. 


Highways and Waterways 


Grange: Gives a long essay on principles of road construction, 
maintenance, financing, and regulation of traffic; favors com- 
pulsory retirement of road bonds beginning as soon as issued. 
|Excellent reading, but no program proposed.—Editor.| 

Farmers’ Union: Opposes federal aid for road purposes; asks 
immediate construction of Mississippi and St. Lawrence waterway 
projects. 


F. B. Federation: Asks that federal aid funds be appropriated 


* and paid out as needed to complete 1921 road program; urges 


Congress to spend necessary money for flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Education 
Grange: A somewhat lengthy essay on schools, suggesting that 
the consolidated sehool question is a local one; also that the local 
control of local schools must be preserved; calls for teaching of 
agriculture in schools. : 
Farmers’ Union: Objects to increased costs of schools, whereas 
efficiency has increased little if any; demands that marketing be 
taught. 
F. B. Federation: Wants co-operative marketing and cost ac- 
counting taught in schools. 


Marketing Systems 


Grange: Presents a very ambitious scheme for a Federal Market- 
ing Board, with District and Local Marketing Associations, for 
financing and selling farm products; funds to be raised by the 
issue of paper money [Same old stunt.—Editor.] called Federal 
Crop Notes; the Marketing Board and Associations to regulate the 
acreage of specific crops, and to enforce “supplementary meas- 
ures of control.” [The Grange has rather dropped behind the pro- 
cession in recent years on the subject of co-operative marketing, and 
evidently wants to catch up.—Editor.] 

Farmers’ Union: No recommendations. 

F. B. Federation: Endorses co-operative marketing as the most 
practicable means of stabilizing agriculture; directs state and 
county Farm Bureaus to assist marketing organizations wherever 
possible, as a “service organization.” 


Reclamation, Conservation, Forestry 


Grange: Opposes development of further large areas of land in 
competition with farms already cleared; opposes sale by the 
Government of water-power sites and other natural resources; 
asks for five-year moratorium and extension of payments for 
distressed farmers on reclamation projects. 

Farmers’ Union: No recommendations. 

F. B. Federation: Wants reclamation projects under way com- 
pleted before others are started; urges completion. of Colorado 
River plan and ratification of the ‘““Seven-State Treaty.” 


Muscle Shoals 


Grange: Wants Muscle Shoals sold or leased to the highest bidder 
on the best terms, er to be operated by the Government. [The 
Grange carefully avoids naming Henry Ford, but appears to approve 
of accepting his offer if it is the best obtainable ; resolution very cautious 
and does not mean much.—Editor.} 

Farmers’ Union: Wants Ford offer accepted at once. 

F. B. Federation: For once agrees entirely with Farmers’ Union: 


‘Truth in Fabrics” 


Grange: Wants a law passed. 
Farmers’ Union: No recommendation. 
F. B. Federation: Wants a law passed. 


Interesting as is the comparative study above, showing the 
differing characteristics of the three organizations in considering 
these big national problems, we find equally so a brief tabulation 
of other resolutions which can not be conveniéntly grouped. 

The National Grange, old, conservative and yet with wide 
human interests, approves resolutions upholding the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws; opposing free seeds; asking for national 
legislation against Daylight Saving; asking international limita- 
tion, of narcotic production; favoring plants for making industrial 

Continued on page 45 
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Photo by Curtis 


The city with a 
mountain in its dooryard 


White with the snows of a million 
years it towers above Tacoma— 
watching the city at its feet. In the 
harbor — one of the world’s five 
greatest—come and go ships from 
all the ports of the globe. From a 
tremendously rich “back country” 
pours an ever increasing stream of 
raw materials—food for Tacoma’s 
industries. Forth go the finished 
commodities to the markets of the 
world. 


This is Tacoma. Forty years ago 
a straggling village. Today a busy, 
metropolitan city of 140,000 happy, 
healthy people. And beyond Taco- 
ma—to the north, south, east, west 
—other cities, the scores of thriving, 
prosperous cities that dot the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


And these cities, like Tacoma, are 
young, energetic, growing industri- 
ally and commercially with a swift- 
ness that spells OPPORTUNITY 
—the greatest opportunity offered 
by any section of the country today. 


Back of each of thém is the rapid, 
deep-rooted development and illim- 
itable natural wealth of a vast em- 
pire, comprising the five states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming —the Pacific 
Northwest. It is growing, in recent 


















































decades, five times as fast as the 
nation. It is almost boundlessly 
rich in millions of acres of rich farm 
lands, timber, minerals, water pow- 
er, fisheries. And its future is the 
future of its cities. 


These are cities in which to work 
and be sure of rich rewards, But 
they are also better and finer places 
in which to live. Schobdls, colleges, 
churches, homes, hospitals, libraries, 
theaters—these and all things else 
their builders have made, not “‘just 
as good,” but better than they 
knew ‘“‘back east.’’ Noth- 
ing old, nothing out of 
date. Everything the lat- 
est, the most modern, 
the’ bést. 


And nature has done 
the rest! For here indeed 
is beauty that the world 





The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
* The Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 


Photo by Boland 









Above — Tacoma (with Mt. Tacoma) and a 
scene at one of its busy docks; loading lumber 
for the Orient 


Left - Tacoma Stadium and Tacoma High 
School-an example of what the public spirit 
of Pacific Northwest cities has accomplished 
and is accomplishing today 


cannot surpass—grandeur of moun- 
tains, streams, lakes, wild flowers 
and the blue charm of the Pacific. 
And here is a glorious climate—so 
mild in some sections that roses 
bloom the year around. A climate 
that has made the Pacific North- 
west the healthiest group of states 
in the country. 


These are cities of opportunity. 
Opportunity to grow and prosper 
with a wonderful, swiftly develop- 
ing country. Opportunity to live 
in a wonderland of natural beauty, 
to enjoy health and longer life, to 
knowa greater joy of living. These 
are the cities of opportunity for you! 
A letter to any of the officials listed 
below will bring you additional- in- 
teresting information about the Pa- 
cific Northwest in general, or about 
any particular phase of it; mention 
any subject in which you are espe- 
cially interested. 

P. S. Eustis, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mail the coupon today! 


For additional information about thecity of 
Tacoma, fill in and mail the coupon below. 





Chamber of Commerce, 
E. P. Kemmer, Sec., Mgr., 
Tacoma Building, Tatoma, Washington. 


Dear Sir: Please send me additional in- 
formation about the city of Tacoma. 
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Buying a Light and Power Plant 











By 
=~ O R.U. Blasi ngame 

HERE are probably less than one- @r "Oles | prove satisfactory will he drop the idea? 

third as many manufacturers of ® = Or has the manufacturer included this 

lighting plants today as there were enterprise in his plans for the future, 
in 1919. This indicates that a great many farm lighting plant , steadily building up an organization for the sale and service of 
users are not getting the benefits and pleasure from their equip- the product? Is the manufacturing concern well known for pro- 
ment that they had expected. ducing good goods and standing back of them? 

Something was wrong. Whether these outfits were unsuited If you do not know these facts, it is an easy matter to consult 
to farm use or whether the market was overburdened is neither your banker or some one else who knows manufacturers, or write 
here nor there. Since 1919, there are several manufacturing to The Farm Journal for information along this line. There are 
concerns in this line which have prospered, having increased electric lighting and power plants which have been in continuous 
their sales and sales organizations and built on to their factories, operation for the past five to eight years and still going strong, 
and their business is fine. but they need attention and slight repair now and then. One 

In view of these facts it would seem that the safest policy is manufacturer, for instance, has made and sold something like 
to buy from such concerns, not only because you would be sure 200,000 plants in the past few years. This shows the fartaer 
of getting a machine which has stood the test of use, but because eds electric power, and that he 1s going to have it. 
pes beens og stand a good chance to serve you as long Maybe Your Neighbor Has a Plant 

Therefore, in outlining the considerations to be taken into 3. Consult the neighbors. By this time, you can find a good many 
account in the purchase of a farm lighting and power plant, the private electric plants in most any neighborhood. By consulting 
following suggestions are set down in the order of their apparent the users of this equipment you can get an unbiased viewpoint 
importance. eAWeigh these points carefully when buying a plant: about the durability of the machine, as well as a good idea of the 

1. Dependability of dependability of the 
local pir and service manufacturer and of 


the local representa- 
tive. This is a good 
way to get a line on 
the various plants for 
sale in thecommunity, 
keeping in mind the 
mechanical ability 
and carefulness of the 
man who owns and 
cares for the ma- 
chine. Some people 
never care for any 
equipment they have. 


Tested Plant Best 


4. Is the product a 
new one? It is true that the public has done much of the ex- 
verimenting for the manufacturer. Even with careful research 
before placing on the market, a plant often develops weaknesses 
which are not discovered prior to quantity production. ~ Almost 
every one likes to purchase a machine which has proven its 
worth. One would do well to look into this matter before buying. 
5. Type of plant, how driven? In recent years, the develop- 
ment of electrical generating plants, whether run by water, 
steam or gasoline, have come more and more to the direct-driven 
type. This is true in both commercial as well as small equip- 
ment. The belt-driven idea has given way in many cases to 
direct drive. eRe a preat mere, machines, mag by elec- 
‘story oes tricity, are equipped with individual motors. ile these are 
es Pd 5 Ir for the most part chain driven, it shows the inclination toward 
tant. Is the local rep- ‘ unit outfits. The bulk of the small 
resentative of the lighting-plant manu- electric lighting plants are of the unit 
facturer a man whe bias been in five or type. 
six different businesses during the past 
few years? Does he understand lighting 
slants, or merely have the agency? Has 
Le a well-established business and a rep- 
utation as a good business man in the 
community? Does he or some of his 
employees know enough about the outfit 
to advise one intelligently about the size 
location and correct use of the machine? 
Is the dealer in position to give 
service and furnish repair parts? This 


organization. 2. De- 
pendability of manu- 
facturer. 3. Consult 
neighbors as to their 
success. 4. Is the 
product a new thing, 
or has it been tested 
in service? 5. Type 
of plant, direct-con- 
nected or belt-driven. 
6. Simplicity. 7. Size 
of plant for the job. 
8. gente and belt 
pulley. 9. Semiauto- 
matie vs. automatic 
plants. 10. Miscel- 
laneous— price, bat- 
teries, etc. 












Does Your Dealer 
Sell Service ? 


1. Dependable deal- 
er. here is not a 
light plant manufac- 
tured which will not 
at some time need 
expert attention. 
Hence, the type and 








Can the Women Operate It? 


6. Simplicity. The simpler the ma- 
chine, the less there is to get out of order 
and the less there is to bewilder you in 
operating the machine. It must be 
remembered that at many seasons of 
the year the women in the home will 
have to handle the electrical equipment 
when the men are busy with harvest and 
other rush work. 


Buy a Plant Big Enough 


7. Size of plant. Some failures with 
electric plants have been due to over- 
loading. The machine was purchased 
with the idea in mind to light the home, 
barn and maybe the garage and poultry 
house. Birthdays, wedding anniver- 
saries, and Christmas brought occasions 
for gifts—useful gifts such as electric 
toasters and grills, sewing-maching mo- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, electric irons, 
electric washers, electric sausage grind- 
ers, ice-cream freezers, etc. _Forthwith, 


ask for free service on the automobile. + 
Free service generally results in bank- 
ruptey. The free service man will 
probably be in the junk business next 
year, and ready to pay junk prices for 
the plant when it gets out of fix. When 
electricity is, installed in the home it 
brings with it an entirely new organiza- 
tion, and uninterrupted service is not 
only desirable but essential. 


Are the Plants a “‘Side-Line’’? ‘stan : 


2. Dependability ,of the manufacturer. 


What about the manufacturer’s position Upper plant is operated by a Pennsylvania many of these pieces of equipment were _ 


—is the manufacture of lighting plantsa | farmer’s wife. Note instruction book on wall —_ put. into operation without thought as 
side-line with him, and if it does not in lower picture \ Continued on page 94 : 
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America’s Most ‘Tempting 


Closed Car Value 


By request of farmers and business men; a Willys-Knight 
Coupe-Sedan finished entirely in conservative, serviceable 


black! 


With washable long-grain Spanish upholstery — long-wear- 
ing. A rugged car for every use. With all the famous 
Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan conveniences and qualities. 
Doors both front and rear—easy in, easy out. A beautiful car 
on business-like lines—at a saving you can feel in your pocket. 


Powered by the famous Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine 
—the engine that actually improves with use. Owners re- 
port 20 miles and more to the gallon of gasoline —extreme 
oil economy —50,000 miles and more without a tool touch- 
ed to this remarkable engine. Your Willys-Overland dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


t models: 5-pass. Touring $1175; 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 7-pass. Touring $1325; Coupe-SedanDeLuxe$1550; 5-pass. Sedan 
De Luxe $1895; 7-pass. Sedan $1995; f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 
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Loak for “‘Planet Jr.’’ 





Planet Jr. No. 12 
double-wheel hoe 


Your biggest 
cash crop 


What do you grow that is 
more important than the 
food you eat? Why spend 
good cash for food that can 
better be raised right on 
the place and the money 
kept at home? With a 
Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe the small labor item 
is nothing compared with 
the better living and big 
cash saving of home-grown, 
home-stored vegetables. 
They pay an income every 
day in the year. 


Give the boy a Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe with a garden to 
work on shares. He'll learn 
more farming that way 
than from a roomful of 
books. 


The new catalog tells the 
story. Get one from your 
dealer or from us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and ‘orld 


Garden Tools in the W. 


Dept. 24 
5th & Glenwood Avenue 
Philadeiphia 
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Are Frogs Fowls 


By C. R. Spencer 
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T was the day after 
the boys had gone 
down to the pond at 
the bottom of the 
lower field and got a 
mess of frogs’ legs for 
supper, that I no- 
ticed my hired man, 
Bob Smith, was glum 
as an oyster and 
entirely lacking his 
usual snap. 

A coon dog may 
work better when he’s skimped, but I’ve 
noticed a horse or a milk cow or a farm 
hand shows higher efficiency when com- 
fortable as to body and happy in mind. 
I knew Bob was well fed, so decided it was 
his mind. 

I watched for the reason of his condition 
to.come out and at dinner noticed that he 
and Marie, the cook, were not speaking. 
They had been a little more than the best 
of friends. At dinner he had to call 
twice for his second cup of tea. 

It was that evening the trouble was 
uncovered. We were sitting out in the 
yard after supper, when Marie came out 
of the house and gathered up the milk 
things with rather an unusual clatter, 
never glancing our way. Bob looked 
after her dispiritedly. 

“Say,” he said after a minute, turning 
suddenly to me, “is a frog a fowl or a 
reptile? And if it ain’t, then what, in the 
name of Pete, is it?” 

I began to see light, but not wishing to 
get in bad with either Marie or Bob, I 
hedged. 

“Well, now, Bob,” I said, “I never 
have thought of that. I do claim, how- 
ever, those frogs we had last night were 
mighty good eating—every bit as good, 
and maybe better, than any young 
chicken.” 

Bob brightened. ‘“‘That,’’ he said, “‘is 
what I claimed to Marie. I told her a 
frog is a fowl, and then she told me she 
knew better. She said, ‘Did you find any 
wish-bones in the frogs you ate last night?’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘and you never found any 
wish-bones in the hind legs of a spring 
chicken, either. There might have been 
a pair of wish-bones in the chest of each 
one of those frogs, for all you know.’ 
Then she turned up her nose and got just 
real huffy. 

““T don’t remember seeing you pick 
any feathers off the reptiles, either, when 
you were getting ’em ready for supper,’ 
she came back at me. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, mostly in fun, ‘of 
course, this is moltin’ season for fowls. 
Probably they were all shed off and the 
pin-feathers not showin’ yet. I know 
frogs are fowls because they taste exactly 
like young chickens, only more so.’ 

“‘ Salsify tastes like oysters, too,’ she 
snapped back at me, ‘but I never found a 
pearl necklace in a vegetable oyster 
stew.’ 

“ ‘But,’ I said, ‘frogs lay eggs, don’t 
they, same as chickens, and that proves 
they are fowls, Marie.’ 

“So do snakes lay eggs,’ she flared 
again, ‘and snakes are reptiles, and so are 
frogs.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I told her, ‘I don’t know if 
snakes lay eggs or not. I never saw a 
hen snake on her nest, so I can’t say. But 
if snakes lay eggs, then probably snakes 
are fowls, too. It’s accordin’ to reason 
that all animals that lay eggs are fowls.’ 

“T always thought Marie was a mighty 















reasonable girl,’’ continued Bob, “‘but that 
made her crosser than ever.” ‘Bob Smith,’ 
she said, ‘you are a regular Digger Indian. 
Next time you are hungry for a spring 
fry, I suppose you will hustle out and 
catch a mess of snakes. I wonder,’ she 
went on, sarcastic as anything, ‘if you 
like Plymouth Rock snakes best, or 
Minorcas, or Rhode Island Red snakes.’ 

“This sort of got me at first, then I 
said: ‘You know, Marie, that Darwin 
claims we were all fish once and then we 
sprouted into animals and then to monkeys 
and then people. Well, it’s probably the 
same with fowls. I expect Plymouth 
Rock hens come from speckled snakes and 
Rhode Island Red hens from red-colored 
snakes and so on.’ 

“Here Marie threw up her head, mad 
as anything. ‘I believe every word that 
Darwin person says about humans,’ she 
said, ‘but you never got past bein’ a fish,’ 
and then she left me and-hasn’t spoken 
to me since. 

“Now, I didn’t start out,” said Bob, 
“with the idea of claiming that snakes are 
fowls, but it all works out so reasonable 
that maybe, if snakes do lay eggs, as 
Marie claims, snakes, too, as well as 
frogs are fowls. Then, too, if snakes and 
frogs are fowls, maybe hens are reptiles, 
and this makes hens and reptiles all the 
same breed.’”’. Bob shoak his head in a 
puzzled manner and sighed as he looked 
toward the kitchen. ‘‘Maybe Marie and 
I. are both right—or neither of us,” he 
finished. 

“Why don’t you go and get Marie and 
both of you look it up in the encyclopedia,” 
I suggested. 

“By gum!” he said and bolted for the 
kitchen. 

The next morning as I was going to the 
barn Bob was eating a piece of pie at the 
kitchen door, and I heard Marie laugh. 


How a Boy and Gil Did 
Their Bit 


Fern and Forrest Stroup, of Smith county, 
Kans., though but thirteen years of age, 
have prospered in a financial way the last 
four years that would do credit to folks 
much their senior in years. 

Four years ago, their father assigned 
them a garden spot and told them they 
could have all they raised on it. The 
twins, then but nine years of age, set to- 
work with a will, planting the plot to early 
garden stuff, that they sold about town 
when it matured. They had early onions, 
peas, lettuce, beans and sailiahes, and 
from the sale of these they cleared $50 
that season and the money was used to 
buy a cow. 

_ The children have kept up their garder.- 
ing activities each season since, and 
despite the dry years have done remark- 
ably well. They now have seven head of 
cattle worth $400, and are planning a 
fine garden again this season. Both go to 
school, and have long since ceased to ask 
their father for spending money. They 
are not only helping their country, but 
learning a lesson that will be of much 
value to them in later years. They are 
anything but loafers, and a few years 
hence will be listed among their country’s 
prosperous and contented people, while a 
host of their loafing friends, with just as 
good a chance, will be kicking the Govern- 
ment. and whining that they never had 
any luck. Ethel V: Brown. 
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It isn’t always the largest man who 
can lift the heaviest load. 


Big bones are not enough. It takes 
muscle! 


That’s the way it is with your boots. 
Thick, tough rubber, backed with the 
right fabric, can make them rugged, 
but unless that rubber stretches easily 
your boots won’t stand up under the 
strain of constant bending. 


“U.S.” Boots are both strong and 
flexible. 


_ We’ve built from seven to eleven 
layers of fabric and rubber into them 
at the four places where we know the 
heaviest shocks come. Ankle, back of 
the heel, instep, and sole—there’s not 
one vital spot in the whole boot that 
isn’t completely protected. < 


But we’ve done more to insure extra 
wear for “‘U.S.”’ Boots than to put in 
these reinforcements. 


Cut a strip of rubber from a ‘‘U.S.” 
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What makes a boot wear? 


Here are two simple facts it will pay you to know 


Boot, and you’d find it would stretch 
more than five times its length with- 
out breaking! Into every “U.S.” Boot 
is put rubber as live as an elastic band. 
That’s why, when the strains come, 
““U.S.”’ Boots can bend so easily. No 
cracking—no giving way in a pinch— 
but plenty of reserve power at all 
times. These two simple facts about 
““U.S.”’ Boots explain why they wear 
so long. It will pay you to keep them 
in mind. 


Other “U.S”? Rubber Footwear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear 
in the big “U.S.” line. There’s the “U.S.” 
Walrus, the famous all-rubber overshoe— 
the ‘‘U.S.” lace Bootee, a rubber workshoe 
for spring and fall—*‘U.S.”’ Arctics and 
Rubbers—all styles and sizes for the whole 
family. Look for the “U.S.” trade mark, 
whenever you biy—the honor mark of 
the largest rubber organization in the 
world. 


United States Rubber Company 


A strip of rubber cut from a “U.S.” Boot stretches 
more than 5 times its length without breaking— 
and snaps back into shape like an elastic band. 


; U.S: Boots 
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THE INSTEP—A series 
of graduated rein- 
forcing layers in the 
instep combines un- 
usual flexibility with 
surprising strength. 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place For Only$1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manufac- 
turer, Makes Startling Offer On Witte 
Throttling-Governor Magneto- 
Equipped Engine 








Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make big additional profits every 
year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse power 
engine which burns either kerosene, gasoline, 
distillate or gas with a special throttling 
governor. It delivers full power on kerosene, 





gasoline, distillate or gas. This new WITTE 
ENGINE is a revolution in power on the farm 
as it handles practically every job with ease 
at a fraction of the cost of hired help. Easily 
moved from one job to another, it is prac- 
tically trouble-proof and so simple that a boy 
can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine to 
a million new users Mr. Witte has arranged 
to put it on any place for a 90-day guaranteed 
test. Since it costs only $14.24 to take ad- 
vantage of this sensational offer and nearly a 
year to pay the low balance, Mr. Witte con- 
fidently expects every progressive power- 
user to be soon using a WITTE. Every 
reader of this paper who is interested in 
making bigger profits and doing all jobs by 
engine power should write today to Mr. E. H. 
Witte for full details of this remarkable offer. 
You are under no obligations by writing. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1625 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1625 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SAVERAGED 160°A WEEK 


One That’s what’ L. E. Haffner, Donnelison, Ia., did 
Man —averaged $120 per week with a team and an 


One Improved PowersWell Machine 
T 


A one-man outfit. Bores throngh any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 houts. 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 
wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalog, 
prices, and easy-payment plan. 


LISLE MFG. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 
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Gold Bricks—“Electric-Sign Game’’ 


By Jack Hyatt, Jr. 








This is the sixth in the series of articles showing the methods by which 
“confidence” men and women are daily extracting sums of money from unsus- 
pecting people throughout the country. The Farm Journal presents these 
articles solely with the idea of protecting readers from these men. 








HAD just bought several magazines, 

when into the store ope a clean- 

cut young man. He walked over to 
Slitz’s cigar counter—Slitz, you know, is 
the proprietor of a small store, the like 
of A vn graces every town and village 
throughout the states; cigars, candy, 
cigarettes, newspapers, stationery, bits of 
dry-goods, ice-cream, some groceries, etc. 
—and purchased a ten-cent cigar. Facing 
about, he looked at me with a friendl 
smile in his rather shifty eyes, wasn f 
“Nice evening, isn’t it,” and appeared 
loath to leave. 

“How’s business?” he in- 
quired, turning to Slitz. 

“‘So-so,”’ Slitz replied. I&g- 
noring me, the stranger plunged 
into a long silvery-tongued 
discourse, finally asking Mr. 
Slitz a poser: 

“How many dollars’ year do 
you get for boosting these 
goods?” he asked, as_ he 
pointed to a sign extolling the 
benefits of using such-and- 
such a shaving soap, another 
which informed the reader 
that cigars of a certain brand 
were the best to be bought for 
that particular price, and still 
another sign advising the 
potential purchaser to’ buy 
nothing but one kind of bread. 

Slitz was a bit surprised, I 
could see that in his face. He 
was proud of his little shop, and 
invariably flamed up in the face of adverse 
criticism; no one in town dared “kid” 
him to any extent. 

“Well, it’s none of your—” began Slitz 
and paused. He couldn’t be wholly im- 
polite. “Why, nothing, of course,” he 
supplemented, “I sell the goods here and 
make whatever profit I can.” 

“Which is all right in itself,” rejoined 
the stranger, “but I'll bet you pay pos- 
sibly $80 a month rent for this store. Now 
if you'll give me another five minutes, 
I'll show you how you ean realize not 
only your usual profit, but how you can 
make these big manufacturers pay for 
what they rightly should pay for—adver- 
tising space in your store.” 

Another salesman! I murmured a “good 
night” to Slitz and passed on out into the 
night. 

A few evenings later I happened to 
mention the salesman to Slitz and he 
smiled amiably. 

“Smart boy, that lad,” he informed me. 
And then related what the stranger had 
said that evening. Exhibiting an electric- 
flash sign, attachable, as the stranger 
explained, to any electric-socket, and to 
be placed in a show window, the stranger 
rad greece that the company he repre- 
sented was incorporated solely for the 
purpose of “giving the retailer a square 
deal.”’ All Slitz had to do was to buy a 
similar machine, hook it up to electric 
current, place it in his window and in the 
rear of the machine put the slides to be 
furnished by the stranger’s company. 
These slides were paid for, the stranger 
had explained, by national advertisers— 
large corporations whose manufactured 
products were of country-wide fame— 
and each advertiser would pay Slitz $1.50 
a month for running the slide in his 
window. ‘The machine stood in Slitz’s 
window as he talked to me—idle. 


The stranger, of course, had “guaran- 
teed” to get at least a dozen firms to ad- 
vertise—payable in advance—with Slitz. 
Not alone would the storekeeper get the 
$1,50 each from the advertisers, but he 
would sell that advertiser’s goods in his 
store if he chose to, thereby corralling a 
double profit. Slitz had ‘paid $10 down 
on the order that night, and $15 two days 
later when the stranger arrived with the 
machine. I looked the contraption over 
—an ordinary metal frame box, slightly 
larger than a shoe box, with a piece of 





**How’s business,”’ he inquired ‘ 


stained glass in the front and a series of 
“steps” or “buckets” (not unlike a well- 
chain) on which the slides were to be 
placed; when the “juice” was on, the 
slides were automatically shown on the 
lighted front of the machine. The ma- 
chine could not possibly have cost. more 
than $3, for materials and laber. But the 
machine was idle! 

“Where are the slides he ‘guaranteed’ 
to get the contracts for?” I asked. 

““Haven’t come, yet.” 

And I'll wager my last pipeful of to- 
baeco they never will come. Storekeepers 
—druggists, grocers, shoemakers, fruit- 
erers, photographers, cigar merchants, 
etc.—in towns and villages and even in 
cities, are being flim-flammed right and 
left every day by this “game.” 





New Dressing for Tree 
Wounds ‘ 


Since the spring of 1919, tests have been 
going on at Ohio Experiment Station to 

evelop a wound dressing which is effec- 
tive and free from the disadvantages of 
those previously used. Water-glass seems 
to meet the requirements. All the experi- 
ments, with this new dressing have been 
highly successful. 

This material is the substance largely 
used for preserving eggs. A solution con- 
taining three parts of the commercial 
water-glass and one part of water has given 
practically as good results in the experi- 
ments as the full strength solution, and is 
the strength recommended. It is easily 
applied with a paint-brush and appears to 
be entirely harmless to the tree. 

Owing to its solubility, the water-glass 
readily unites with the sap of the tree 
and is thus able to penetrate slightly into 
the pores of the frech. surface of the wood. 
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The Opportunity for You to Save Money 


Ward’s new complete catalogue for Spring 
and Summer is now ready, and one free copy 
may just as well be yours. 

The opportunity for Saving, for wise buy- 
ing is at your door. It is for you to give the 
answer, Will you, too, save money this 
Season on onal everything you buy? 


How Ward’s Low Prices 
Are Made 


Over 100 expert buyers have been at work 
for months finding and making these-Ward 
bargains for you. 

Biy million dollars worth of merchandise 

been bought whenever and wherever 
were lowest. America and Europe haye 
price searched. Vast amounts of ready cash 
have been used to make possible for you and 
your family this great opportunity for saving. 


“Ward Quality”’ 
is Your Assurance of 
Reliable Merchandise 


Ward's is a money-saving house, We make 
low prices. But there is one thing always to 
remember when comparing prices. We sell 
only merchandise of ‘‘Ward Quality.’’ 

We sell only the kind of merchandise that 
will give you satisfaction—that will stand 
inspection and use. We do not sell ‘‘cheap’”’ 
goods. We sell good goods cheap. At Ward’s 
we never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 

And that has stood as our governing policy 
for fifty-one years. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 
FOR WOMEN: Mon -Ward’s first 


catalogue contained 
mostly things for women, So for 51 years our 





best efforts have been given to the woman’s 
and young woman’s needs and wishes. And 
so in New York our own Fashion Experts live 
and work to buy the best New York styles 
for you. You can get at Ward’s the best and 
newest styles in garments with the utmost 
wearing quality without paying the usual 
Fashion profits. 


FOR THE HOME: 4!! over America 


thousands of homes 
have been made beautiful, comfortable and 


_ Here in this catalogue you will find 

new for the home, everything beau- 

tiful nie at a saying that will enable you to 

do even more than you Sxpected in beautify- 
ing your home. 


THE FARM: We know the farm- 
FOR F er’s needs. We have 


studied them for over half a century. And so 
we can say to everyone on the farm that at 
Ward’s everything for the farm is intelligently 
chosen with practical knowledge of its use. 
Fencing, hardware, r , tillage tools, tires 
and everything for the automobile—of reli 
able quality is offered at a big saving. 


FOR MEN; Suits, overcoats, shoes, every 

thing the men, young man or 
boy wears can be bought at Ward’s, not only 
at a saving, but with assurance of satisfactory 
service in everything you buy. 


One Copy of this Catalogue 
is Yours Free 

copy of this catalogue with all its op- 
on, for saving is yours free. 

You need only send us a post card or fill in 
this coupon and the big complete book will 
be sent you postpaid free. 

ity is now yours to saye money 
zy you buy. So send for 






the cat yourself the Saving and 
penn ogee it * we to you and to every 
member of 


24 Hour Service 


Most of our orders are actually shipped 
within 24 hours. 

We have still further improved our seryice 
for you, After much study and testing new 
methods under supervision of experts we have 
developed a system that makes certain your 
orders will be shipped promptly, 

Our records prove that during the past 
year most of our orders were shipped in 24 
hours—nearly all of our orders within 48 
hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
24 hour service. True it is indeed that Mont- 

,gomery Ward & Co., 1 the Oldest Mail Order 
roves is Today the Most Progressive. 


This Coupon brings you 
this Catalogue Free 





' To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Dept. 76-H 

i Chicago Sone City St. Paul 
| Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal 
, (Mail this coupon te our house nearest you) 

Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
i Were’ s complete rete | Summer Cata- 
i ogue. ; 
| WRN oe ix vine co aa aS RSs Lene 
Fe Ma ont A AOD. IE Sih 
' 
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Montgoniéiy Ward GC. 


Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Ft, Worth Oakland, Cal. 










































Pipe 


Will do anything, 
anywhere, that is 
possible with any 
pipe’wrench. Made 
to stand work—even 
abuse. Hag insert 
jaw in handle re- 
placeable when 
worn; drop-forged 
steel frame that will 
not break and pro- 
tecting guards for 
adjusting nut; 8 
sizes—6 to 48 inch- 
es. You will find a 
thousand and one 
uses for a TRIMO 
Pipe Wrench on the 
farm. Ask your 
dealer. 


JiW INOWIHL 






SVW AUNEXOYN OD 


OTHER 
TRIMO 
TOOLS 


include Mon- 
key Wren- 
ches, Chain 
Wrenches 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. and PipeCut- 
ers. Insist on 
ROXBURY, MASS. TRIMO. 








Save $12. to $20. on a set of Knight Malleable Contact Harness. 100% 
strength of leather, no buckle tongues, all straps a 
with malleable protectors where the hard pull comes. 
With all these improvements plus best leather and finest 
workmanship, Knight harness is priced to save you $12. 
to $20. per set, 

Note Arrows— ; 


every one points 

to one o 

Malleable Con- 

tacts that pro-{.2 

tect st ‘ / ‘ 
save you big re- » ' 
pair bills. y . j 
Write today for 

catalog of har- | i 


ness, auto acces- . V * 
sories, shoes, work clothes and other money-saving bargains. 


KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., Dept. D, 











1 Cents 2 rod fora 2%-in. 
Hog Fence, 
19: repaid in Ill. 7 


= 
Prepaid ee 

od 

More in other states tor freight. Sq 
User Direct. >< 
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| Mail-Boxes— 


By Alfred 


Good and Bad 


Cadwallader 
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FARMER sows and reaps with a 
steady gaze toward a_ veritable 


Sargasso sea of uncharted price 
fluctuations. People come to think him a 
sturdy and determined man. Why, oh, 
why, then, in the face of this fact, does his 
back-bone leak starch when he confronts 
the proposition of putting’up and main- 
taining his rural mail-box? I know that 
at first it seems improbable and that my 
statement will meet challengers; but there 
are some farmers 


condition, may keep and use them. The 
name of the owner and the box number 
must be on each box. And it is often 
desirable to have the post-office and 
route number there also. 

Wherever practicable the box should be 
placed on the right-hand side of the road 
as vehicles travel it. This refers prin- 
cipally to the main traveled roads where 
the obstruction of traffic must not be 
allowed. It would be dangerous to life 

and destructive to 





who actually fail 
to assume the full 
responsibility of re- 
ceiving their own 
mail. And the next 
time you pass a 
dilapidated mail- 
box—and you will 
be doing it the next 
time you travel 
. * 
country roads—ask 
yourself if this is 
not true. Ss 
The new rural 
route patron may 
be a bit perplexed 
when he turns toward the road to get in 
touch with the Post Office Department. 
He may ask himself such questions as 
these: ‘Where do the carrier and the 
postmaster want the box? Where does it 
look best? Or worst? How 





panning the 


attractiv 





ditch. An old-fashioned 
box erected in an interesting, but un- 


mail if, on an auto- 
mobile trail, _ the 
carrier drives from 
side to side in serv- 
ing boxes. 

If a patron can 
build a shoulder to 
the main road, a 
permanent ap- 
proach to his box— 
and many can-— 
he is lucky. He 
then, if the route 
passes before his 
house, may put up 
a box-support and 
,so arrange the box onit that the whole 

will harmonize with the house and yard 
front and add to the beauty of all. The 
box-support may: be of stone, reinforced 
concrete, iron, or wood, artistically fash- 
ioned. But no one should 


e manner 





much authority have I in 
the matter? Will the road 
officials offer objection if I 
build a shoulder road ap- 
proach to it? What kind 
of a box am I required to 
get? Shall I set it on a 
bale of cotton or hang it 
to a traveling crane?” 

Mail-boxes go up sub- 
ject to various conditions, 
some of which are general, 
and others specific, in na- 
ture. The box must be 
approved by the Postmas- 
ter-General, no matter who 
manufactures it. And _ it 
does not pay in. time, 
money, or attractiveness to 
make your own. Patrons 
need, almost universally, 
the parcel-post size, al- 
though most of them do 
not realize this and many do not know 
there is such a size. The carrier should 
not hang a parcel on the flag outside. He 
is required to put it in the mail-box or, 
if parcel is too large, notify the patron by 
form, that he may call for it next day. 
Hanging it outside 


Sa 





oi 
This box is neatly 
erected, but a larger 
pipe support would 
be some better 


place a box back of the 
front of the support base. 
It is better if it projects 
forward so that the hub and 
possibly the wheel of the 
carrier's vehicle can pass 
under it. 

Where roads are ditched 
out deeply once or twice a 
year with graders, the ques- 
tion of drainage and acces- 
sibility present a small- 
sized problem. Often the 
farmer is discouraged with 
his farm front to begin 
with. When culverts are 
taken up and reinserted at 
odd times of the year he 
sometimes erects a box and 
box-support that may be 
readily pulled and replaced. 
It may be practicable to 
span the ditch, the support 
anchored on the farm side and the box 
reaching across to the edge of the road 
approach. 


Movable Boxes 


An excellent type of movable support 
can be made, one 





is an accommoda- 
tion at his and the 
patron’s risk. 


Get a Good Mail- 
Box 


In purchasing a 
mail-box the patron 
should not try to 
get a second-hand, 
out-of-date one. He 
would not be al- 
lowed to erect it if 
the carrier and the 
postmaster know 
their business. The long boxes, opening 
at the end, are the only approved ones 
now. That kind may be erected second- 
hand or new. Present owners and users- 
of out-of-date boxes, if in serviceable 





This is the parcel-post-size box 


that may be pulled 
and replaced, .of 
angle-iron or an 
iron pipe properly 
bent and braced to 
support the box. 
Now—and here is 
a vital point—the 
lower end of the 
pipe or angle-iron 
support should be 
bolted to a heavier 
iron or wood stake 
and the staké 
then set or driven 
into the ground 
flush with the surface. Or, if the stake 
is not desirable, another way—and_ per- 
haps a better one—is to set the lower end 
of the pipe or angle-iron firmly in a 
Continued on page 96 
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Expect more than long wear 


in a =HOOP 
boot or shoe 


Help your feet—they are moving something like 85 tons a day for you 


The =H60B Red Boot 


N ordinary walking a man will do better than 60 step a 
minute. Say you average for the day only 2 steps a minute, 

and that you are on your feet 8 out of 24 hours. This is 
960 steps, and if you weigh 180 pounds, your feet will have 
moved more than 85 tons for you by the time evening comes. 

It may be interesting for you 'to take your own weight and 
estimate about how much hauling you require your feet to 
do each day. Perhaps some nights your feet will tell you this 
without any figuring on your part. 

Whatever the task, do you know that it all comes upon the 
big musclesof the feet, and that these muscles are kept fresh 
by a supply of blood through the main arteries of the feet? 

Cramp the muscles, restrain the flow of blood, and early 
fatigue results. This “done up” feeling is not confined to the 
feet—muscle, nerve and artery of the foot have their bearing 
upon the entire system. 


This is why we have so often said that the appearance of 
a boot or a shoe, or the first try-on can give you no indication 
of its comfort day in and day out—of how much it can save 
your strength. 

Hood footwear, in design and in the placing of all its re- 
inforcements, protects the muscles and the arteries of the feet. 
It is scientifically constructed for comfort as well as long wear. 

A particularly good combination is the Hood Wurkshu, 
protected in cold weather by the Hood Kattle King. The 
Wurkshu is made of durable brown duck, with tough tire- 
tread soles. While it wears long, it is flexible and gives freely 
with every movement of the foot. The Kattle King is Hood’s 
special all-rubber overshoe. Good for monthsof service, warm, 
comfortable and easily cleaned. When you take off the Kattle 
Kings you have a shoe for indoors as comfortable as a slipper. * 

Hood means comfort as well as economy, and there are 
Hood boots, shoes and rubbers for every member of the fam- 
ily. It will pay you, too, to stop where Hood shoes are sold. 
You will be made welcome, and the line gladly shown. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
Write for the Hood Buying Guide 
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x pantry an 
clothes closets, petd. 
ircase and rear 

Four bedroom pls ~-§— 4 

cellar entrance at same price. 


build it in a week. Our i 


plans shown in Alsdaln 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second rs. 
ad x 22° living room, large din- 
retmin, bath, lipen' and clothes 
closets, cellar entrance. 


grade 


‘atch Colonial for wide 

lots or narrow cor- 

ner Jots. Full ceiling 
heights entire 

sewing room, columned 

and inset front 





ee . 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
pects woodwor _ flooring, windows 
pa = ye a cas ion » % "Fr nor ae 


your sta’ Permanent Homes—NOT A Sonal 
Jes to Grom, Wivihe monrest aay today Cer 
The ALADDIN Co., BicuicaNn 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Amateur Dramatics for Our Folks 


By Ross B. Johnston 





MATEUR dramatics play an impor- 
A tant part in the rural life movement 
that is making itself felt in many 
states. The.development of the “little 
theater’”’ movement in schools, churches, 
clubs and social organizations is proof of 
this. Especially noteworthy is the multi- 
lication of country dramatic clubs in the 
Dakotas, and the work in pageantry in 
West Virginia. 

For example, 5,000 peoele saw the 
historical pageant presented by 1,000 city 
and country children at Keyser, W. Va. 
which depicted the past, present and 
future of that section of the state. As 
this particular section is among those 
settled earliest, there was a wealth of 
historical material right at hand. On this 


they were unable to find community build- 
ings suited to their needs. Every one of 
these buildings has been provided with a 
stage, drop-curtain, dressing-rooms and 
similar accommodations for amateur 
dramatics. 

“Amateur dramatics, their wider use 
and better organization for contributing 
to the entertainment or social, educational 
and ‘get together’ resources of rural com- 
munities, are the basis of some of the most 
striking current experiments in countity- 
wide experiments,”’ says Nat T. Frame, 
director of agricultural extension in West 
Virginia. “Students of drama, as well as 
students of dramatics, can play a great 
part in this kind of rural work by writing 
and choosing plays for the country folks. 
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The building is well planned, both inside and out 
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foundation, local people wrote their own 
pageant, designed their own costumes and 
most of their own scenery. Similar 
pageants have been given with much 
success in other counties. 

In more than thirty West Virginia 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club camps, 
pageants have been given to show the 
development of club work and the spirit 
of growth and development among the 
country youth of that state. Here boys 
and girls who never before in their lives 
had acted, have, after from two to five 
days’ training, put on pageants that have 
been very effective. The scenery is always 
made from local material, the performance 
is usually in the open air and has a plain 
board platform for a stage and the cos- 
tumes are home-made, from things found 
in any community. 

Somewhat similar in effect, though 
different in form of presentation, have been 
the community play-days held in Berkeley 
and Hampshire counties, which have 
drawn from 3,000 to 5,000 people. A 
revival of the old “tournaments” in 
Hampshire county has been unique. The 
young men compete for the honor of nam- 
ing the young lady of their choice “queen 
of the tournament,” after winning in the 
tournament, which consists of riding down 
a long lane with a wooden lance in hand 
with which rings suspended along the lane 
are caught as the rider dashes by. 

Right Kind of Community Buildings 
The farm women in West Virginia have 
taken the lead in raising funds to build 
community buildings, which will be the 
rallying places for the community, thus 
“range the right form of “hang outs” 
or the young folks, as well as a place for 
meetings of the older folks. These 
country people have brought in the best 
architects to design their buildings, as 


“Dramatic work has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the building up of a 
native rural life that can in some measure 
compare with the glittering attractions of 
modern city life. 

“Thousands of dramatic clubs have 
been taking the lead in gathering together 
those members of communities who are 
naturally interested in things dramatic 
to bring the best of plays to audiences far 
from the comachanclel tahian, There have 
been interesting, active and imaginative 
hands and minds in the numerous arts and 
crafts which must be enlisted in a single 
play. For acting, designing, costuming, 
decorating, carpentry, stage managing, 
coaching, electrical work, and business 
management all demand directions by 
those whose education or natural talent 
permits them to be leaders.” 

Dramatics have had a remarkable 
leavening influence on the people of rural 
communities everywhere. is wer 
will grow and become more widely felt in 
future years as rural dramatics become 
more common and better understood. 





Creosote in Chimneys 


Seeing the article about creosote in 
chimneys, and having had exactly the 
same trouble with, mine, would like to 
pass this information on: Painting 
chimneys with good waterproof paint, 
same as is used on tin roofs, will help to 
overcome the trouble, and anywhere in 
the house where a chimney can be reached 
should be painted in the same way to keep 
moisture from coming through. 

The paint comes in two colors, black and 
red, and should be used in warm weather; 
but by apnyny tory can in a warm place or 
standing it in hot water it can be used in 
colder weather. C. W. Grupe. » 
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A LONG TIME INVESTMENT 


Every Dodge Brothers Sedan body is steel 
built throughout — sills, pillars, panels, 
frames and all. 


This all-steel design—exclusively a Dodge 
Brothers feature—possesses certain prac- 
tical advantages which recommend it most 
emphatically to the closed car buyer. 


It reduces cost, assures a structural preci- 
sion which is particularly evident in the 
snug fit of doors and windows, and results 
in a staunchness of construction which 
guarantees to the owner along time invest- 
ment—and a long time satisfaction. 


The price of the Type-A Sedan is $1385 f. o. b. Detroit 


DHovoce BROTHERS 
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emmecingly stay way to make reat roofs 
water or 10 _ at Pat one-fifth t tofa — 
years use on —“"y- — all over the 


a+ # proves what it will do 


| SEAL~TITE 


TRADE MARK THICK LIQUID 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


You pour it on right over the old roof and spread it 
se with a roofer’s brush. You do it yourself in a few 

labor cost ~ you end your roof worries for 
10 years to come. 


Don’t Pay for 
+ Months! 


We ask no pay till 4 months of sun and rain have 
proved all our 7 Baty must do what we 
sey it will or it costs you nothing. Co Could you make a 
fairer offer if you wrote it yourself 


WRITE NOW! 


Our big, illustrated circular tells all about how you 
ean turn an old, leaky roof into a new, watertight 
roof, guaranteed for 10 years, at a small fraction of 
the cost of a new roof. hat a wonderful chance to 
save! Don’t wait until spring rains remind you that 
your suets leak k into this thing right now. Be 

to make your roofs watertight as soon as 
weather permits. Send today for full details of our 
‘amazing offer. Write NOW 


MONARCH PAINT COMPANY 
W. 65th and Detroit Ave., Dept. 25-02 Cleveland, Ohio 


‘BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FRE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Deal > . SAVE 
eS yh use 80 Years. ee rsed by the 
wom. es rices will surprise you. Write for cangtes. 
0 INGERSOLL. 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N 


$4200 Log-Saw Profit 


“T think you ean easily male $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 

log-sawing profit with the WITTE d Tree 

Saw, tage Se cn wit meanete’ sanyo 
big money with the WICO Magneto- 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up 
cian doea the work of 10--saws 1b to60 cords aday. 
Thousands in use today. 


FREE re tx 
Stee ad 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

t tandi Sam, ig = A b mage - a mee 
H i lboard, Paints, irect to you 
ot” hock Baton "5 Fi factory Prices. Save money—get 


better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin les. 


aye _— durability—many customers 
ears’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning wh 
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An Auto Creeper 


YING on your back under an auto - 
truck, to lubricate and adjust it, 
not a pleasant task, but this a 


made “creeper”? takes away some of the 
worst features. It is made by\nailing a 
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number of short barrel staves to two light 
runners. Four castors such as used on 
furniture, that can be bought for a few 
cents, are placed at the ends of the run- 
ners as shown. These make it easy to 
shift around under the machine. A block 
of wood hollowed out slightly on top, can 
be placed at one end of the creeper for a 
head rest. .Also a shallow tray can be 
placed at one side to hold tools, ete. 


Convenient Measuring in 
the Shop| 


In the farm shop a good deal of time is 
sometimes wasted hunting for a ruler, 
when only rough measurements have to 
be taken. The 1 man who must do a good 
deal of sawing and cutting, and other 
shop work requiring measuring, can save 
much time by setting a yardstick in a 
groove on his work bench. I saw one in 
a shop not long ago. A groove, deep 
enough for the yardstick, was neatly 7: 
in near the end of the bench, a little glue 
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Farm Shop Work 














oO See 














was applied and a few nails attached the 
yardstick so that it lay flush with the 
surface of the bench. This does not 
interfere with work on the bench. F. V. F. 


To Replace Pistons 


If you should undertake to install new 
pistons or rings in your motor or, if for 
any other reason, you should find it neces- 
sary to remove the pistons from the en- 
gine, you may have a peck of trouble in 
getting the rings into the exact position 
where they will allow the piston to slip 
back into the « *ylinder again. 

There are a number of tools on the 
market designed for this purpose. Some 









Tin strip 
Placed abot 














are very good and some not so good, but 
I have discovered a simple home-made 
device that beats them all. A piece of 
tin and a pair of pliers are all you need. 

Get a strip of tin that is wide enough to 
cover all the rings on the piston, and long 
enough to encircle the piston and leave an 
inch over at each end. Bend these ends 
back and, having placed the tin band 
around the piston, take hold of the two 
ends with the pliers and draw together. 
The rings will be compressed evenly all 
around and the piston will drop into place 
with a slight tap from the.handle of a 
hammer. 


A Basement Hotbed 





Here is a hotbed that can be 
cared for largely from the cellar, 
avoiding the necessity of going 
out in cold or stormy weather. 
It is built against the cellar 
wall and is reached through the 
cellar window, which can be 
hooked up to the floor timbers. 
One or two other windows can 
be inserted in the foundation, if 
a long hotbed is desired, leavin 
a support for the Ronee alll 
between each window. The 
hotbed sash can be raised for 
ventilation by bringing the rear 
edge to the house and having 
wooden strips to hold the sash 
when the outer edge is raised. 
From the bench against the 
cellar wall one can water, venti- 
late, and care for the plants with 
comfort to the plants and him-- 
self, for neither need get chilled 
by raising the sash outside in 
inclement weather. 

Horse manure is the best 
source of artificial heat for this 
hotbed. Put it into the pit and 
pack it down firmly. Cover We 
with about four inches of sand 
or fine soil, to be used_as a seed 
bed. S. 
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Joint Ownership .for 


Husband and Wife 


me —or 











OME months ago, a man whom I knew 

died) without children, leaving his small 
estate to, his wife, who was in poor health. 
Years before her money, received from her 
parents, had gone into the farm, but the 
farm had been in Wer husband’s name, 
consequently she had to pay inheritance tax 
on her own property. A somewhat similar 
case was that of the woman who had always 
insisted upon keeping the property, chattels 
and all in her own name, and when she died 
her husband and children paid the tax on 
what the man had really made with her help. 

The fair way’ for a young man and his 
wife to hold their property is jointly. The 
wife is as much a factor in making the 
property as the man, often the greatest 
asset in the firm; for, besides rearing the 
children and doing the housework, she often 
contribwtes to the family income by her 
work in the poultry yard, the dairy, etc. 

The idea that all the property belongs to 
the husband is a relic of the dark ages. Of 
course, where a woman marries a man with 
property after he is middle-aged, or late in 
life, she should not expect to receive what 
the wife of his youth was entitled to, but 
the woman who toils side by side with a man 
for twenty, thirty or fifty Years should be 
the joint owner of whatever the two have 
accumulated. 


If the Widow Marries Again 


A prosperous farmer was telling a group of 
friends about making his will the other day. 
Through thirty-five years of storm and sun- 
shine his faithful wife has worked by his side, 
and they have accumulated a fine farm, well 
stocked. They married young and their 
children are well settled in life, so that now 
they are counted only middle-aged folks in 
the community. 

I’ve given my wife every thing I have 
while she re mains my widow,” s: aid the man 
complacently. “If she marries again, it will 
all go to my children. The other fellow will 
have to support her if he marries her.”’ 

Could there be anything more selfish or 
egotistical? “All that I have,’’ means that 
which his faithful wife has helped to ac- 
cumulate. Of course, she should have in- 
sisted on her rights long ago and owned the 
place with him jointly. If she dies and he 
marries again, he feels that it is perfectly 
proper that everything shall still be his, but 
for her things are different. 


Looking After the Children 


Then there are the children to think of. 
Some years back a woman died leaving her 
husband and two children. The farms, 
partly purchased with her money, were in 
her husband’s name and, naturally, he had 
possession of them after her death. Then he 
fell in with a crafty widow who persuaded 
him to deed both properties to her in con- 
sideration of the fact that she marry him, 
and as a result the children of the first wife 
are penniless. 

If their mother had been a woman of fore- 
sight and decision, she would have safe- 
guarded the rights of her children by keeping 
possession of her own share of the property. 
Then if she wished to will the use of it to her 
husband for his lifetime, it would still have 
been safe for her children. Business is busi- 
ness, but many easy-going women have 
never recognized that fact. Property in the 
wife’s name will raise as much wheat and 
corn and cattle as in the husband’s, and 
when the emergency comes he can neither 
sell, mortgage nor run through with it. 

‘The law gives a woman her third,” say 
the careless and unthinking men and women. 
Yes, in the event of the death of the husband 
the law does give her one-third, but in life 
the woman who has control of property she 
made with her own hands or inherited, is a 
better citizen and a better wife and mother 
than the easy-going woman who says she 
can not be bothered with business details. 

Hilda Richmond. 





EEP an account book and enter 
therein every farthing of your 
receipts and expenses. 


George Washington. 
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“I’m all ; 
tired out” ™ 


Tires tire many women drivers 


When all four tires are not inflated to the proper 
pressure,steering becomes a real tax on women’s 
strength. 

The constant straining at the wheel soon 
wears out the driver. 

Tires correctly inflated insure for the motorist 
smooth riding and easy steering and help him 
avoid the squeaks and rattles that develop as a 
result of uneven tire inflation. 

The Schrader Tire Gauge shows you in a 
moment the air pressure in each of your tires. 

With this knowledge always available, it 
becomes a simple matter to maintain proper 
inflation at all times. 

There are three types of Schrader Gauges: the 
Balloon tire pressure gauge with angle foot; the 
straight gauge for regular passenger car tires; 
and the angle foot gauge for use on truck and 
passenger car tires with wire or disc wheels— 
or on wheels having thick spokes or large 
brake drums. 

Our free booklet, “Air—the most elusive pris- 
oner,” tells you how to keep the proper air pres- 
sure in your tires at all times. This booklet is 
full of interesting and valuable information. 
Write for a copy today. 

Schrader Tire 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Gotan tas coum 


Chicago Toronto London today. 


Schrader | 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


~ GAUGE 


D. 7/6/09 — 3/28/16 = 2/14/22 - 4/10/23. 
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Motor accessory 
shops, garages and 
dware stores sell 
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for 30 
Years 







Used throughout the | 
world for dependable 
telephone communi- 
cation. Carries voices 
clearly and distinctly 
over long and short 
distances under all 
weather conditions. 





TELEPHONES 


have high efficiency transmitters, lightning 
arresters and many other features that make 
telephone communication pleasant and 
dependable. 


Send for Bulletin No. 10 which tells how to organ- 
ize and equip a party line among your neighbors, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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High or low 
wheels — steel 
KS or wood — wide 
© or narrow tires. 
Steel or 

wood wheels to fit any runnin 


- Wagon parts of a 
Finds. Write tdday for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co. 
12 Elm St. ae 















Saw and Sell It! 


Hook any small engine or tractor to an 
American Portable Saw Mill and do your 
own and custom sawing. This slack season 
business yields ready cash to éven inex- 
perienced farmers. Thousands of simple, 
rugged, long-lived “‘Americans’’ now in 
use. Investigate this profitable business if 
you live near timber. Write for free booklet. 


Mfgrs. also of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
212 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


ONiiautestiie 
saw Mill 
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The Care of the Rifle 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 





























NY firearm, when used with properly 
loaded ammunition and when prop- 
erly cleaned and cared for, will last 

a lifetime. The first real rifle I ever 
owned, a gift from my father, is now about 
twenty years old and today the barrel is 
just as perfect as when it left the factory. 
It has been shot many, many times—I 
have no idea how many—yet it was al- 
ways properly cleaned and cared for, and 
today is as good as ever. There are a 
hundred rifles rusted and pitted out for 
every one actually worn out. 

It makes no difference whether you 
have fired one shot or a hundred shots 
from a rifle, it needs cleaning just the 
same. No rifle should be allowed to go 
uncleaned longer than the evening of the 
day during which it was in use. The 
cleaning of rifles differs somewhat on the 
rifle in question. Suppose we start with 
the ordinary .22 rim-fire rifle. 

These small rifles, when used with black 
powder or semismokeless powder car- 
tridges, do not present a very difficult 
problem. However, there is no known 
method of cleaning a .22 rim-fire rifle so as 
to preserve the barrel, after smokeless 
powder cartridges have been used. These 
cartridges have an exceedingly corrosive 
effect on the steel and soon literally eat it 
up. Inasmuch as the black or semi- 
smokeless cartridges are both more power- 
ful and more accurate there is no good 
excuse for using the smokeless variety; 
and, besides, the smokeless always costs 
considerably more to shoot. 


Acid and Steel 


In practically all cartridges the damage to 
the barrel is not done by the bullet nor 
by the powder. It is due to the acid 
reaction of the primer. Acid in contact 
with steel means rust, pitting and the 
ruination of the barrel. It has lately been 
discovered that this acid reaction left in 
the barrel by the primer, may be washed 
out with water—just plain water. 
Given a good steel cleaning-rod, with a 
supply of cleaning patches of proper size, 
the following is my way of cleaning .22 
caliber rifles, or in fact any of the gen- 
erally used rifles. »With a pan of hot 
water handy, place the muzzle of the 
barrel in the water. With the rod sup- 
plied with a patch that will readily move 
backward and forward in the barrel, 
proceed to pump the hot water back and 
forth in the barrel for some minutes, 
until the barrel is quite hot, if possible. 
Dry the barrel by passing dry patches 
through it until it is thoroughly dry. 
After it has cooled off, oil it by running an 
oil-soaked patch through. ‘Use any of the 
several good powder solvent oils on the 
market. This way of cleaning is easy, 
quick and thorough. In cases where the 
rifle does not take down and you can not 
work from the breech 





water. Especially should this be done in 
rifles in which rim-fire smokeless or high 
velocity smokeless cartridges have been 
used. It would be best to use what is 
known as stronger ammonia, which may 
be had at any drug-store. Swab the 
barrel thoroughly with this solution, dry 
and oil as before. Even when this care is 
taken it will be found nearly impossible 
to preserve a barrel, owing to the acid 
reaction of the strong primers necessary 
to ignite the smokeless powder. 

Once in awhile, when using lead bullets 
in small caliber rifles, a case of leading will 
occur. A small amount may be removed 
by a good brass rifle brush. Also the use 
of blue or mercurial ointment for grease 
after cleaning will tend to keep down any 
lead, for the mercury will dissolve the lead 
present. But when any real amount of 
lead is in the barrel, it may be possible to 
remove it by placing a goodly quantity of 
mercury or quicksilver in the barrel, and 
by rolling it back and forth, dissolve the 
lead. In bad cases of leading, if you value 
your rifle, seek out a good gunsmith and 
let him remove it. 

Be careful about using too large patches. 
Many a good rifle has been ruined by 
having a rod and patch stuck in it. Should 
you get an obstruction of any kind in 
the barrel, go slow, don’t begin jerking 
and pounding. Put plenty of oil into the 
barrel from both ends, so as to soften up 
and lubricate the plug; after this has had 
time to get well soaked in, begin to work 
gently and try to force the obstruction 
along. If you find this impossible and 
value the gun, stop right there and start 
for the gunsmith. 

The other day my little boy managed 
to get a little dirt into the muzzle of his 
rifle. We had no rod with us, and as he 
was very anxious to do some shooting I 
carefully removed the bullet from a 
cartridge and replaced it with a small 
wad of paper. This I shot through the 
barrel and completely removed the few 
pieces of dirt that were there. I don’t 
recommend this method, but mention it 
as possibly usefal in such mild cases. 
Never fire a bullet through such a barrel 
however. To get the best from your 
rifle you must study it, use it, and clean 
it; and cleaning is by,no means the least 
thing to be done. 


Qe 


Honey Yield Small 


The average yield of honey in 1923, above 
the food requirements of the bees, was 
thirty-nine pounds per colony of bees as 
compared with fifty-four pounds in 1922 
and with forty-six pounds the average 
for the period 1913-21. 

Yields in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
were equal to or 





end, it will be neces- 
sary to run a number 
of the water-soaked 
patches through the 
barrel, then dry and 
oil as before ex- 
plained. 


Using Smokeless, 
Powder 


Where smokeless 
powder cartridges of 
any kind are used, 
it is well to clean the 
rifle with ordinary 
ammonia instead of 





higher than the state 
averages for 1913-22, 
but in most states the 
yield was less than 
average, Yields in 
Texas and in South- 
ern California were 
unusually low, the 
flow of nectar from 
sage and other desert 
plants in California 
being nearly a com- 
plete failure, and the 








Blind man’s buff in the woods: “This honey crop from 
is Johnnie Hedgehog, I can tell him 
by his quills” 


orange bloom being 
very short. 
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If your rheumatism comes on again this year— 











How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin reach a 
pain deep down in the joints and muscles? This treatment acts by 
stimulating the brain to send new blood to the affected area - » 





ON’T suffer unnecessary pain. Get relief 

at once. It may be splendidly courageous 
to just “grin and bear it” —but it is a frightful 
waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of pain. 


Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved — just as quickly and as 
completely as possible. 


And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deep-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—quickly 
and permanently. 


Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three—Sloan’s 
Liniment—probably the foremost household 
remedy in America, used all over the world and 
recommended by doctors everywhere. 


No matter where the pain is, no matter how 
deep down in joints and muscles, it can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 


When you use Sloan’s, it stimulates the 
nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under the place 


where the liniment has been applied. Rich new 
blood rushes in. 


This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 

If the pain is rheumatic, it indicates the 
presence of disease germs. The fresh blood that 
Sloan’s sends to the affected spot carries the very 
elements that alone have the power to destroy 
germs. If the pain is due to over-exertion, to a 
sprain, or a bruise—it means that muscle fibres 
have been injured. The fresh blood supplies the 
materials that alone can repair the damage. 


This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 


Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—35c at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Taanediatsly you will feel 
a gentle warmth—then a pleasant tingling of 
the skin—then freedom from pain. There is no 
burning, no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment— Kills pain 
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The question of how far the county Ox 


H@) official consent, show approval of, op- 





agricultural agent can and should go in 
helping to organize or conduct co-op- 
erative organizations for buying or selling is still a liVe one. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has stated clearly just how the 
Department expects county agents to conduct themselves, but 
there remains. a wide field in which the agent may still, with 


do for private business groups has resulted in a very com- 

mon feeling, wholly without basis in extension policy, that 
the less a public servant has to do with such groups, in any capacity, 
the better and safer it will be. 

Besides, marketing of farm products has lately taken a turn 
not covered in the texts most extension people studied while in 
college. Farmers are learning a language containing words such 
as processing, packaging, warehousing, advertising, shipment 
routing, and orderly merchandising; 


) io for IT warnings as to what a public servant ought not 


position to, or lack of interest in the 
co-operatives. Mr. Ramsower, who con- 
tributes this article, is Director of Extension Work in Ohio, and 
his level-headed remarks will be interesting to all county agents 
and to all farmers who are members of any kind of co-operative, 
from the Farm Bureau to the tightest contract selling pool. 


Producers’ co-ops at terminal livestock markets can not render 
the best service*to their patrons until those same patrons send in 
the kind of livestock the market demands. The marketing of the 
stock must begin before the stock is bred. To a good many farmers 
this does not appeal, and they can easily be led to believe that if 
they had their own terminal their own sellers could sell their stuff, 
good or bad, to excellent advantage. No such thing. Co-op 
terminals will help; ves. But the problem of getting top prices 
is still largely in the farmers’ feed lots. 


6,000,000 Farmers 





a language foreign to most extension 
people a few years back. Then, 
too, colleges and experiment sta- 
tions: have done but little in the 
field of co-operative marketing, so 
that those who represent them in 
the field have but little background 
in this, a relatively new. develop- 
ment in agriculture. 

Finally, there is the fact that 
teaching marketing is for many 
county agents more difficult than 
production work, and extension 

—— in general agree that folks 
with money in a common enter- 
prise are more difficult to satisfy, 
educationally, than folks with an 
interest in a home, or a farm, or 
a community improvement. The 
agent risks less, in local prestige if 
in nothing else, by sticking to the 
task in which he is most at home. 


Why County Agents Hesitate 


Circumstances surrounding the war 
and the natural conservatism of the 
college mind have, I think, com- 
bined further to, force many of the 
extension agents into a doubtful, 
negative attitude toward marketing. 
To put it bluntly, many agents are 
afraid of the whole marketing 
proposition; dazed at the really 
terrific rate at which the thing is 











Should he get in it, or not? 


One Sapiro 


Mr. Sapiro and the other national 
leaders of the commodity marketing 
campaigns are making an important 
and necessary development of the 
small local enterprises which, taken 
alone, are totally inadequate. But 
these men are necessarily far re- 
moved from the individual farmer 
on his individual farm, and the 
local marketing groups, ‘whereas it 
is unquestionably upon the temper 
and the efficiency of local men and 
local groups in growing, grading, 
and shipping that the final success 
of the whole movement depends. 
Co-operative selling, in short, 
has urgent need of an informed, 
conservative, and long-sighted edu- 
cational leadership, which will be 
on the spot all the time at the point 
where the stuff is raised and shipped. 


Middlemen and Consumers 


There is no denying the fact that 
vigoreus support of co-operative 
marketing enterprises is likely to 
lead to friction with certain groups 
of middlemen and certain private 
enterprises. This may go so far 
that sorhe fear that public appro- 
priations for the support of exten- 
sion work will be jeopardized. Not 








taking on size; and they are dubi- 
ous as to whether growth made so quickly can possibly be sound. 
In such fears there is nothing to be ashamed of. More appre- 
hension as to future difficulties, and something-less of boundless 
optimism might, in fact, serve usefully in holding the movement 
together through periods of disappointment and reaction, sure 
to come. But the county agent who continues in a purely nega- 
tive attitude can never make any useful contribution toward the 
success of the system which above all others interests farm 


people today. 
Something To Offer 


The county agent can help. What is more, he can give the help 
upon which, in last analysis, will depend whether the marketing 
co-operatives flourish or fail. What he has to offer is, Education. 

It is nothing but quibbling to attempt to confine extension to 
what is known as “production,” and to leave “marketing” wholly 
to private groups; the two processes are not distinct, and ean not 
be made so. Production is inseparably a part of marketing. 


Nothing Is Produced Until It {s Consumed 


Nothing really is produced, for any practical purpose, until it is 
in the hands of the consumer. Fruit which rots on trains just as 
fruit which rots on the trees is, as far as the needs of the nation 
are concerned, not “produced.” Agricultural college people 
must get out of the habit of turning off their minds, as it were, at 
the point where the crop is harvested. 

If farmers can be led to‘kill their roosters in July, and to market 
infertile ones | mf a the warm months, isn’t that good market- 
ing inseparal re 4 bound up with good roduction? Wouldn’t the 
best frnt-mar wary system that could be devised break down 
unless farmers.had been led to standardize on varieties, to fer- 
tilize, to thin, to spray, and to produce a quality product’ 


so if co-operative marketing always 
seeks to place a superior product in the hands of ultimate con- 
sumers at a fair price, a price no higher, and possibly lower, than 
under other systems. On the other hand, if co-operative effort 
makes price-fixing one of its ends, as is in the mind of some of its 
promoters, then public sympathy and support will be lost and the 
entire movement will fail. Produce a superior product and dis-- 
tribute it economically, and the public will go with you to the 
last ditch. 

There was and is need of hammering into unwilling ears the 
plain fact that marketing can not do everything; that to raise 
things economically and to maintain the fertility of the soil is 
fundamental to better days for farmers, no matter under what 
system the crops are to be marketed. 


County Agent Should Know 


The first thing is fully to catch up with proposed remedies. Once 
caught up, the main job of extension people may be simply to sit 
on the lid. But there is all the difference in the world between 
trying to hold a thing that has got beyond you, and in coming 
down hard on a development that you know from constant and 
active contact to be ill-advised. Frankly, I think that one main 
job of the extension agent who has caught up will be to see that 
the commodity co-ops are not oversold there in his home county, 
among his home people. 

The Farm Bureau was oversold. Its promoters, like any 
promoters, lost in the heat of their enthusiasm something of 
their sense of proportion. They made too great promises. The 
reaction was sure to come. It did come, and here in Ohio seems 
now to have been safely passed, but I think-we should take the 
lesson to heart, and see to it that commodity marketing, now in 
its boom stages, does not lay up for itself such an unnecessary 

Continued on page 91 
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Poultry Profits Built 
This Beautiful Home 


Mrs. Schne.der, LaPlata, 


Mo., used the money she made 
from her chickens to build this 
beautiful two-story home. Mrs. 
Schneider raises market poultry 
—about 3 chickens last 
ear. She ‘has five Old Trusty 
ncubators—has used one_ for 
more than fifteen years. With 
Old Trusty, Mrs. Schneider has 
been able to secure — hatches 
of strong, lively, healthy chicks 
and big, early hatches, you know, 
are the most profitab ble 
your broilers are ready to market 
in the spring when the best 
peices eo ar e pai 
rusty always means big 
m.. &. of arene. ively, healthy 
chicks. For a big income this 
year, - e? the hens a laying 
and let Old Trusty do 
the hatching. 










a Million Owners 
Say “Get Old 


Poultry raisers who make the most money own a 
A good incubator gives you ear 
— and fries to sell at high prices in “the spring and summer and more good 


use - 
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More than 


Trusty for Profits” 


pm incubator. There’s no 
y hatches which mean early 


Now is the time to start next years poultry profits. Can 


ink of a quicker, easier way to make money? 


Right now you should be making your preparations. 
Don’t let another summer and winter catch you without a 
flock of good fall and winter-laying pullets and some nice 
broilers to market in the spring when best prices are paid. 


Good prices will again be paid for eggs next fall. Make your hatches 
so that you will have pullets ready to start laying about October. 


Special Offer for Farm Journal 
Readers— Write Today 


Many thousands of Farm Journal Readers are already owners of 
Johnson-made machines. ousands more have heard of us and 
have it in mind to write us. Each year I make a special offer to 
Farm Journal Readers. Let me send you the full particulars, also 
a copy of the most helpful catalog we ever published on profitable 
poultry farming. 

It’s more than a catalog! It’s a catalog and poultry book combined 
with 64 big 9x12 size pages of money-making poultry ideas. This 
book will not mislead you with fancy sheesies-bet deals with prac- 
tical poultry raising as ninety-nine farmers out of a hundred must 
raise it to make money. 

Here are some of the subjects it covers: Tells you how to pick 
the money-makers in a flock of pullets—how to save chicks and big 
hatches—how to make hens lay in winter—how best to preserve 
eggs—how to make an inexpensive poultry house and other valuable 
poultry facts from our 31 years’ experience that will help you to build 
up a big, profitable poultry business. I am glad to send you this 
book free because it ale gives me opportunity to tell you 


Why You Will Like Old Trusty 


Only the right idea in construction, design and workmanship could 
satisfy more than the million users of rusty. People are 
anxious to save money, it is true, but only permanent satisfaction can 


to a big, profitable poultry business in 1924. 


M. M. Johnson Co. §'2 






Old Trusty is 
made in several 
handy home sizes. 
There is a size to 
fit your needs. 
Quick shipment 
fi from Clay Center, 
=) Nebraska or from 
a) our warehouses, 

A at St. Joseph, Mo. 
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send a postal, and I will hurry along to you a copy of my new 1924 
catalog and quote you poe. freight prepaid. This is your first step 


Yours truly, HARRY JOHNSON, “Incubator Man.” 


Center 
raska 









































result when they save money and at the same time 
get better quality. What we save by building Old 
Trusty in a small town where manufacturing costs 
are the minimum, you get in quality of materials, 
workmanship and construction, a service that 
means permanent satisfaction and also a saving 
you will appreciate. 


Note these worth-while features! Pure 
copper hot-water heating system which warms 
every side and corner of the egg chamber evenly 
and surely, and holds heat steady, day and night, 
while the hatch is in progress. Snugly-built case, 
made out of clear California Redwood, covered 
then with thick insulation and covered again with 
galvanized metal. Convenient big oil tank, which 
slides in under the bottom of the machine, and 
holds enough fuel to save filling and refilling so 
often. Handy thermometer holder on the inside 
of the door—always in view the minute you open 
the door, and many other conveniences that mean 
a big saving in time and labor. 


Pays for Itself From 
Profits of First Hatch 


Old Trusty is a money-maker. It is so well 
constructed and so perfectly built that ¢ 
big hatches are a certainty. Even if you ¢ 
never saw an incubator before you can ? 
get big hatches of strong, healthy , 4 
chicks with Old Trusty right from ? 
the start. I hope that you will ? 
send for my new catalog tonight. ? 


Don’t Wish—Don’t Wait—Act Today et J ne. 5S. 
I do not want you to send a penny—just write your name and “incubator Man” 
address in the coupon below and mail today, or, if more convenient, M. M. Johnson Co. 


Clay Center, Neb. 
? Please send me your 
new 1924 catalog 25-M 
on Old Trusty Incubators 
, 4 and Brooders. 


7 
Fe iy so ddceeam as ood awe woe te 
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LOOK FOR THE RED BALL | 4 
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You Don’t SEE Quality 
—You LEARN It _ 


Thirty-seven years of unfailing quality in 
“Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Footwear has 
made it possible for you to recognize good 
boots at a glance. 

Just look for the Red Ball. 

It is not the quality that you see but it 
is the promise of More Days Wear 
that has never been broken. 

Over ten million outdoor workers 
have proved this to be the most 
satisfactory way to buy any sort 
of rubber or woolen footwear, from 
heavy boots and work shoes to light- 
weight rubbers for the whole family. 




















We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co. 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 












4-Buckle All-Rubber 
Excluder Arctic 







Mishko Sole 
* Letho Shoe 
The sole is stronger 
than leather and 
tougher than rubber 


















Heel and Tap 
Heavy Dull Slipper 





Duck Himiner 
For miners and 
farmers 
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ever-increasing Jabor-savers have made 
the kitchen no longer the most-lived-in 





ROBABLY in ninety-nine cases out = 
Pe one hundred, the present owner (O: 
of Maple Hill farm, or of the 
Meadows, had nothing whatever to.say about locating the site 
of his farmstead or of the placing of most of his buildings. Espe-. 
cially in the East and the Middle West is this true.. Pioneer 
ancestors built the house and the barn and the sheds where they 
now stand, for reasons of their own, and those*buildings still remain, 
or their descendants have sprung up on the very same foundations. 
Ixnowing what the best arrangement ee 
is, will often show how simple changes ° 
can be made without great trouble or 
expense. When new buildings are to be 








room. But that traitof interest in each 
other’s affairs will never fade, and-it must be considered in the 
permanent farmstead site. 

There are some, to be sure, who do not care to be very near a 
roadway on account of the dust. This is especially true where 
there is a great deal of tourist travel and-heavy trucking in summer. 
Then, sometimes a night pasture can be arranged between house 

yard and highway. Where there is a 

natural stream and trees, a rustic bridge 

a Oe may add to a most delightful view not 
sie only from. the house windows, but for 


planned, also, it is wise to consider care- 5, ie «3 4, the eyes of all who pass that way. And 
fully w hether a new spot for that par- HOG | PADDOGKey ae © the highway can, still be kept in sight 
ticular barn or granary or machine shed ne a from the house. 








or even the house is better than the old 
one. 





The House the Center of the Home 





Rule One Is Sanitation | : 


. . . PUNnOR ChOP ROTHTIONY 
Sanitary excellence should be the first 


consideration in deciding on the site 
for the farmstead.- Has the place good 











Pe The house, then, should be the- very 
q owas C) center of that little universe—the farm 
paocx| home. None of the other buildings 
*} should be allowed to hide it, nor to 

ae appear as anything else than secondary 


























drainage from the house toward the 





> to that which should be the brightest 


barn? Is the air, as well as the water, gg, 80 in the world to the man and his 
pure and healthful? Does the chimney 7] is chi 


wife and his children. 


draw as perfectly when the wind is in pesigntp For a REGION. WHERE THE Does the horse barn or the cow stable 


the east as when it. is in the west, or PREVAILING SUMMER WIND 1S FROM 
when there is no, wind at all? Is the tye sourm west at THE PREVAILING 
place protected from the severe winds — WinTER WIND FROM TME NORTHWEST 


of winter, and does it get the cool breezes 

in hot summer-time? *  & FARM HOME. . 
Consciously or unconsciously,. these 

are the main reasons why a slope of 


or the granary first loom before your 
vision as you turn the last corner from 
town? Is the hog yard directly on the 
highway, taking the traveler’s eyes and 





GRANARY state of mind and olfactory sense away 
D GARAG SMULKWOWR F CORT CRIB 60 ACRE FARM ry 


from your really attractive home 
grounds? Is there anything else which 


ground is chosen, or should be selected, A Wisconsin farmstead situated/on a slope. The i giving him a wrong impression of 
as the ideal site. And yet, inspite of the | orchard and house on the north side are protected farm home life in general and of yours 
fact that many folks think the top of a in winter by an evergreen windbreak; the garden in particular?. It may be that a slight 


knoll the better position for the build- 
ings, it has been proved that just off 
the summit of that little rise of ground 
is better for the grouping. 

Except for the garden spot, it is not 
necessary that the best soil of thé farm 
be chosen for the farmstead site.» With 
patience and perseverance, the poorest 
soil can be built into a beautiful lawn, 
while the more fertile soil can thus be 
saved for the general farm fields and 
the garden. 


“Have Farmstead Handy to Fields 








receives the first warm rays in spring 


FARIT WOODLOT. ano 


change will add ‘handveda of dollars to 
the interest in, and money value of, 
your whole place. 





KLY ro FARM DULLDINGS 
A-FARM HOME Distance from House to-Barns 


pa = In considering the best position for the 
a op house and for all the other buildings on 
E-GRANARY the farmstead with relation to each 
ESog House other, the size of the farm must be 


taken into account. While the general 
grouping of buildings remains the same, 
a large farm will have more buildings. 
There is often a separate barn for 
































. horses, one for cows, one! for sheep and 
For convenience, a farmstead should BEY | ap one for swine. Then there must be 
be as near the center of the farm as more room for paddocks. Thus the 
possible It makes a great saving in a barns should be fafther from the 
man’s time if all of his fields are handy. house than on the smaller farm. Two 
to barns and house. If he has to travel or three hundred feet is a satisfactory 
with his horses and machinery a half distance. On the smaller farm, from 
or three-quarters of a mile to and from 150 to 200 feet is sufficient. 
some of those fields, his day.is broken, oe ’ Colder climates demand the closer 
and much energy is lost which should §_The barnyard buildings on this pe Minnesota farm arrangement of buildings than a 
have been spent upon the important ° are arranged almost ima straight line. Note the horse- warmer climate. That is why the 
work at hand. Where the farm is on shoe entrance drive which opens onto the highway house and barn, in the New England 


both sides of the road, it is much 
easier to accomplish a central location, 
but there is always the hindrance of 
having to cross the highway. 

The next best choice for convenience, 
when the farm is all on one side of the 
road, is a location in the middle of one 
side of the farm near the main high- 
way. Most women—and the men are | 
no different—want to see “who is 

going by.” To be able to make out 
* whose car is.going down the hill town- 
ward in the middle of the forenoon is 
a gratifying part of the social life of 
many an individual. s 


Kitchens Facing the Road 


[t is for this reason that hundreds of 
the older houses in the country are 


at the right 


States, are connected by other build- 
ings. The farmer’s comfort in going 
from og to building at ee 
nee time must be given attention in the 
Bt; b KY ro PARI BUILDINGS ideal layout. he type of farming, 

“6A PRM NOME too, will make some difference in the 
relation of certain buildings to each 
GARDEN other. 


Direction of House from Barn 


The barns should be so located that 
prevailing winds will earry offensive 
odors away from the house, and 
naturally they should be farther away 
from the highway in order to give 
proper prominence to the house. This 
position of the barns will likewise be 
a protection to the house from fire. 
If the position across the road from 


—rAAMoONS 





built with the kitchens soap j the main 
road. The newer styles o 





fo fy 


the house has already been chosen, and 


building —_Jowa farmstead. The driveway entering from high- _— the barnyard buildings are established 


allow the cozy living-room to look out way at right, ends in a barnyard court around which there, it is an unhappy situation. If 
upon the passing world, since the the buildings are conveniently grouped - Continued on page 52 
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This is one of the largest locomotives ever built. It stands fifteen feet five Here is another gi 








more charitable @U. & U 








A suspension bridge rather different from the wonderful 
ones we have in this country. This one is made of a 
rawhide rope and a man is shown crossing the boiling 
floods of the Jhelum River, Cashmere, India. Oh! if we 
could all travel and see the wonders of the world and 
meet other folks, we would then become wiser and 
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t is the world’s mightiest super-dreadnaught, the 
and five-eighths' inches high and weighs, when loaded, 744,000 pounds. . 8. S. Colorado. The Colorado is electrically equipped and propelled. 
Note the length compared to the sixty men. It is to be used for freight She is 624 feet long and has a speed of twenty-one knots. She will 
service in the Rocky Mountains OK. & H. manned by 1,403 officers and men © K.& H 
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It remained for a Dixie girl, Isabelle 
Million, to take dried << and, in 
a secret way, preserve them as char- 
acter dolls. Did yoy ever notice the 
odd shapes of dried apples? 

© Keystone. 








This is a beautiful party dress for our Look Twice at Th ese 


girls. It is jade color and trimmed 
with silver lace © t ; 














A topaz that eaighe 100 pounds. It was 
found in Brazil by Dr. Farrington © U.«& U. 











: ae a es ie 
This beautiful photograph shows that water is harder than rock. It is a scene on Puget Sound, the 
great inland sea in the state of Washington. This sound has done some freakish things. Here we 

ve an elephant-head rock and a short distance away is George Washington rock. im Deis 





carved out by wave action 











Years ago this peculiar instrument, known 
as the “serpent,” was part of every military 
band. It is said to be the only instrument 
in which music is produced by vibration of 
the lips on the mouth-piece © Keystone. + 
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ND not one will be out of balance in ane 
other 30 years, That’s because the very 
design and construction of the Melotte 
Bowl makes it impossible for it to get out of bal- 
ance. Ata conservative estimate, out-of-balance 
bowls are costing the American farmer, in wasted 
cream, millions of dollars a year — probably 
double the cost of all the thousands of Melotte 
Separators in use in America. 


Imported Belgium 


Melotte 






This patent Melotte Bowl hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. It is 
self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 30 years 
use as when new, Positively cannot ever get‘out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross 
currents which waste cream by- remixing with 
milk. Send coupon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about this great Melotte. 





























































king’ of all separators ever manufactured. 


” feos 


‘Your whales of any model. NO MONEY DOWN— 
EE TRIAL—SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 
DUTT yas This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separa- 
he oe meng ee bya rae = Consents “ ret 
picked by dairy experts throughout the world to be the 

It has won 
Model N 7 every important European contest for Efficiency of Skim- Model No. 1 1 
oO. ming, Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and 






Capacity 325 litres (740 Ibs.) 
of milk per hour 


We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator 
direct to your farm on a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just 
as if it were your own machine, Put it to every possible test. 
Compare it with any or all others, The Melotte is easy to keep 


Durability. Send coupon below for Big Free Book. 


(Other Models Fully Described in Catalog) 












AT LAST! Here ts a milker 
with seven year's successful 
record back ofit. A milker that 
is as supreme’among milkersa 
as the Melotte.is among sep- 
arators Every owner of8 or 
more cows can now afford to 
buy. Send today for our spe- 
cfal Pine Tree small-herd offer. 


Capacity 500 litres (1135 Ibs.) 
of milk per hour 













clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of 
other separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after 
you stop cranking unless brake is applied. No other separator has 
or needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and you know 
a it is the separator you want to buy, pay $7.50 down and balance 
4 in small monthly payments. 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full des- 

rf te cription of this wondertul cream separa- 

tor. Don’t buy any separator until you 

have found out all you can about the Melotte and details of our 


15-year guatantee. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY. 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, t:S:tensss: 
Illinois 


263 West 19th Street, Dept. 25.02 Chicago, 


















3 How ) many cows do you milk? , 








esa susnannesesnuevesguggnngrnunecnnsscenuana 


The Melotte Sepatator, H.B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25.92 Chicago, Lil. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

send me the 


Without cost to me or obligation in ae Ag 
Melotte which tells - p ee eo ee epee 8 
arator and M. —* its inventor and of le 

from American . 


Print name and address plainly 












TES mee meni Bie 


Shermer ae ne ee 













3 Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


meta!-to-metal harness oe. 
free trial offer. Metal wherever there is wear 
strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


Guasineterer whe follows de by tan the 


Write for Free Book As tor, tre 


Learn all about 0 down and payment 
leer end the me Al we Ke Se) Ay 


BABSON BROS., Dept.25-02 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 
Distributors Cream 














BRUSHES 
WHITING-ADAMS 


Force paint into the pores, and a 
shining surface. Best quality elastic bri 
with soft ends. Held in firmly with hard 
vulcanized pure rubber. Never shed bris- 
tles or come apart. Used extensively 
everywhere. 
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Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. : 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 


92 and the Largest in the World 























Livestock Trend Upward 


Old rules don’t hold—Workingmen continue eating meat— 


Germany has money to spend for fats—No excess of cattle and 
hogs—Lambs not so good 


By B. W. Snow 





YEAR ago observers who reasoned 
from past experience fully expected 
a downward turn for the livestock 
industry during 1923. Prices which were 
out of line with other farm products had 
increased the number of hogs rapidly, and 
all farm animals’ to a greater or less de- 
gree. 

Practical market observers, as well as 
students of economic science, were con- 
vinced that we would reach and pass the 
point of ability to dispose of meat products 
during the year, and that a surplus of 
supply would develop that must under- 
mine the whole price structure. 

In many directions men are coming to 
understand that in the upheaval resultin 
from the World War old rules and ol 
reasonings have lost some of their force. 
Instead of a crash in livestock, the year 
went out with prospects better and 
the feeling more sanguine than when it 
came in. 


People Eating Much Meat 


The domestic demand for meat foods 
which I commented on a year ago has not 
only lasted throughout the year, but now 
gives promise of staying with us indefi- 
nitely. Without haying absolute data 
upon which to rely, it is my opinion that 
never in the history of our people has the 
standard of personal living, as registered 
in the extent and character:of meat con- 
sumption, been so high as during 1923. 
Industrial wages are the most inflexible 
element entering into production costs, 
and in spite of some slowing down of 
general industrial production after the 
middle of the year, there was practically 
no wage decline in rates, and not sufficient 
unemployment to bring any important 
decrease in the wage volume of the 
country. 


Packers Are Not Overstocked 


These high wages explain how and why 
our population has been able to absorb 


the enormous stocks of meats produced * 


and marketed from our farms. For ex- 
ample, the demand for fresh pork through- 
out the year has not only been a price 
stimulus to hogs in the receiving pens, but 
has been effective in preventing the piling 
up of cured meats that packers fully 
expected to develop. The heavy fall runs 
materialized all mght, and the packers 
were able to buy hogs at prices well below 
those current a year ago; but they have 
not been able to pile up stocks of cured 
meats large enough to prevent prompt 
her recovery as soon as the season of 

eavy receipts is over. In fact, during 
the period of heaviest runs the striking 
characteristic of the hog market has been 
the way in which prices have snap 
back whenever receipts have gone below 
average, even for a day. 


Pork Products Going Overseas 


Another factor of strength, which is cer- 
tainly a matter of surprise for those who 
have given too much ear to the gloomy 
stories of European hopelessness, is a 
marked increase in our exports of meat 
and meat products, as compared with 
1922. The big volume of our meat exports 
is in pork and its products, and naturally 
the main increase was in such products. 








The volume of pork products shipped 
abroad during the first ten months of 1923 
compares with similar shipments in 1922 
as follows: 


1922 1923 
Pounds Pounds 
Fresh pork 15,645,619 37,996,823 
Hams and 
shoulders 238,220,458 310,040,085 
Bacon 276,182,195 370,639,714 


Salt pork 31,606,584 36,351,304 
Lard and sub- 
stitutes 626,032,794 862,552,476 
The export price per unit of product for 
the two years was not very different, so 
that the values in dollars furnished a fair 
index of the relative difference in volume 
of trade. In 1922 the above items repre- 
sented a total value of $170,156,172, 
while in 1923 they aggregated $214,135,- 
885, an increase of 44 million dollars, or 
about 25 per cent. 
The destination of these shipments of 
rk products is also interesting, if only 
or the light it throws upon financial con- 
ditions ‘‘over there.” The United King- 
dom, at a time when we are assured that 
unemployment is threatening her indus- 
trial stability, took 253 million pounds of 
hams and bicdaer. or 53 million more 
than the same period in 1922. In bacon 
England was again our best customer, 
taking 154 million pounds, or 7 million 
more than in 1922. 


Germany Buys Heavily 


Germany, in spite of the troubles of her 
industries, and the utter wreck of her 
currency—features that we are not al- 
lowed to forget for a day—took and paid 
for vastly imereased pork supplies. Of 
bacon she took direct 94 million pounds 
against 49 million in 1922, besides being 
undoubtedly the final consumer of a large 
Share of the heavily increased purchases 
of Holland and Belgium. In lard Ger- 
many ranks as our first customer, and her 
increased purchases for the first ten 
months of 1923: were enormous, reaching 
327 million pounds against 190 million for 
the same period of 1922. 

This German record in current. lard 
imports may well emphasize two points. 
First, that we are at present the only 
country which can supply her with the 
needed fats, and that her needs’ will con- 
tinue indefinitely because of the general 
depletion of farm animal supplies in all 
Europe. Second, that Germany in par- 
ticular, and the rest of Europe incidentally, 
will take and can pay for our farm products 
whenever no other producing country can 
be found able and willing to undersell fs. 


How About Production ? 


Taking all of these factors together, it is 
plain that as fam as demand for meat 

roducts is concerned, the sales prospect 
for the immediate future in domestic and 
foreign markets is satisfactory. But what 
about supply? for after all the old law of 
supply and demand has not yet been 
repealed. 

Few More Cattle—Maybe Less 


In the ease of cattle the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture reports that there are 2 per 
cent more on feed than a year ago. 





this is correct it varies so little from the © 
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normal population increase that such a 
meat ae could be readily absorbed. 
However, I am decidedly doubtful whether 
such an increase exists. Market receipts 
of cattle during the last three. months of 
the year were nearly 7 per cent smaller 
than for the same period in 1922, and the 
variation was uniform, week by. week, 
during the period. Furthermore, during 
the last four months of the year the total 
number of feeders shipped from the eleven 
big markets to the feed lots is nearly 10 
per cent short of the same period last year. 


High Pork Consumption a Life-Saver 


The marketing of hogs during 1923 made 
a new record, S a wide margin. In dis- 
cussing distribution I have already pointed 
out the enormous absorbing power of both 
domestic and foreign markets, but the 
flood of hogs at the beginning of the fall 
season did force prices to a level below 
any since the war. The spread between 
corn and hogs, which early in the year 
was all in favor of hogs, gradually changed, 
until in the early fall it was all in favor 
of corn. 

With this change of balance came a 
distinct change in the character of market- 
ing. First the market was flooded with 
light weights and pigs, some of which had 
never seen corn, and in August the Chicago 
average weight fell fifteen pounds below 
a yearkago. 

By October the situation was reversed, 
and the average weight ran up to four 
pounds above a year ago. This was the 
direct result of heavy marketing of sows 
which had been held for breeding pur- 
poses, but which were sacrificed because a 
class of, raisers believed that hog prices 
were permanently headed downward. 


Peak of Hog Sales Past 


It is apparent that the light weights in 
August and the heavy weights in October 
both mean the same thing. They repre- 
sent’ a flooded present market, at the ex- 
pense of the future. There is in sight a 
reduced hog supply for the late winter and 
next. spring, and pretty reliable evidence 
that hog adjustment has already —been 
effected, and without the complete price 
crash that would have occurred if stocks 
of meats had not been cleaned out by con- 
sumers. Already the ratio between hogs 
and corn has once’ again turned in favor 
of the hog. 


Expansion in Sheep Supplies 


The situation for the sheep feeder is not 
so good. The Department of Agriculture 
reports 210,000 more lambs‘on feed in the 
corn belt than a year ago, with the western 
situation about the same as last year. The 
shipments of feeders from the receiving 
yards during the last four months of 1923 
more than substantiate this estimate, the 
number so ship exceeding last year by 
more than 350,000 or 17 per cent. A large * 
share of these lambs went out at prices 
that promise to net a loss instead of a 

rofit, and the current movement to mar- 

et promises a mutton supply that does 
not suggest rising prices. 


The Prospect in 1924 


A consideration of all the outstanding 
factors of livestock supply and demand 
would seem to indicate a continued ability 
to absorb beef products at fair hoof 
prices, and to foreshadow renewed interest 
in breeding as well as continued interest in 
feeding cattle. Hog numbers appear on 
the downward swing, with no aceumula- 
tion of pork products, and every prob- 
ability of an upward price trend after the 
late winter period. For sheep the prospect 
is less encouraging, with apparently a 
period ahead which involves some liquida- 
tion upon the part of feeders who bid high 
prices to get animals to aid in harvesting 
some corn of uncertain quality. 
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“THE 


The lonesome hours of farm life are fast disappearing 
under.the magic of radio. Now the farm wife can enjoy 
the world’s best in music, she can listen to church ser- 
vices, keep up with the latest styles and benefit from 
the advicé offexperts on matters affecting the home. 


A 


radio receiver needs good batteries, so when the radio 
set is purchased buy Eveready Radio Batteries to make 
it operate at its best. Eveready Radio Batteries are made 
for every radio use—there are no better. Reliable 
dealers in all parts of the country sell them. Insist on 
Eveready Radio Batteries—they last longer. 









AIR IS FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS5”" 


“We don’t dread the winter any more.” 
Radio brings the companionship of 
the world right into the living-room. 


good radio receiver will do all this and more. Buta 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
Factory and Offices: ‘Toronto, Ontario 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


If you have any battery problem, write to Rapvio Division, 
Nationat Carson Company, Inc., Orton Street, 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


EVEREADY 

















Radio Batteries 
~they orer a 


Hy RADIO “tar 
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*o** BATTERY 
mo. 771 “eo” OaTTERY 
NO. 766 
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Galtanized Roofing Products 
. Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 


Arcas.0-Ratenoe Co; 1 Galvanized Sheets are - 
celled for verte, Tanks, Silos Roofing, Spouti - 
sheet oa to 








for the Keystone. 


i Boidbyiesdingdealers. Krrerows Copper cei naive aperar 
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Lot WB-1. Reclaimed, re- 
finished galvanized roofing 
sheets; also new metal roofing 
cheetsin all gauges and a 
large quantity of high grade 
government stock. Brick sid- 
ing, beaded ceilin gz—all offered 

lowest prices, Slate coated roofing in rolls, 
ial n and shingle stamped style; smooth surface 


stock. Wallboard. 
; 




















BEST PAINT! 

Lot WB-2. Guaranteed best quality 

1ousE pe int, 26 colors, per gallon... $1.85 
Garage and barn paint, per gallon ........ $1.25 

NEW FENCING! 

Lot WB-3. Write for our special new low prices 
f lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money 
Savings now 


NEW BARBED WIRE! 
Lot WB-4. Four point, 3 — heavy weg) 
barbed wire reel, weighing 58 Ibs., con- 
taining 700 ft. Per roll... $1. 40 
NEW FENCE POSTS! ! 
Lot WB-S. Special 2 inch steel fence posts, 4 


ft. to 8 ft. long with “patented adjustable 
clamp. Priced as low as, each....,..... 20c 


FREE! Complete Bulletin—Address Dept. WB-27 


ee 
L3st And } Iron Sts. CHICAGO,ILL 


“Better IRGE xpected’’ 


says Carl Jeffry. “Certainly 
worth the mone 
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Made 
ot steel. ae. Fates tHe. High- 
rifle inet. ee. Extrelarge 

~ jrodgces a white 
heat r tng aid tenn 
cual any $10. domes on ¢ S Saves ee the 


ped direct Se penene 
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MEN WANTED 


{2 Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, 
Motormen, uctors and Colored 
Sleeping Car Porters. Standard Roads, 
Experience unnecessary, Uniformsand pass- 
es furnished, Write now. Name position you want. 


RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept. 34 Indianapolis, Ind. 


“One Feed Is 
A Sure Ridder” 


H. Langelier, Sr., Manchester, N.H., 
writes,“I know the value of Rat- 
Nip as a rat exterminator. I have 
used it around my hen houses with 
the best results. 


ANTALP 


I have recommended it 
to some of my friends 
and they all say that 
one fee is a sure rid- 
der.” 
Price 35c a tube at gro- 
cery, hardware, drug, 
general stores, or sent 
direct by express pre- 
paid 50c. Can not be 
sain by mail. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
304 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| The Right Way To Tie a 


By J. M. Drew 
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NE of the easiest and quickest ways 
of tying a sack is shown in the 
accompanying figures. The knot, 
when tied, is the same as the first-aid knot 
used in tying up a sore finger. It differs 





string is then brought around and crossed 
over the first finger of the left hand again 
as shown at “B”’ in Fig. 2; then, while the 
string is being drawn around the mouth 
of the sack once more, the thumb of the 





Fig. 4 


from the ordinary miiller’s knot in being 
easier to tie and to untie. In making this 
knot it is not necessary to change hands to 
pass the end under the left hand as in 
tying the miller’s knot; but the end is 
held in right hand from start to finish. 
Fig. 1 shows how the string is held by 
the fingers of the left hand while the 
right hand carries the end around the 
mouth of the bag and the first finger of 
the left hand. See “‘A” in the eut.. The 


left hand is pushed down under both the 
turns “A” and “B” while the finger is 
pulled out.. The last turn of the string, 
“C,” is then pushed under both turns in 
the form of a loop by the first finger of the 
left hand, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and 
the tie is finished by a strong pull on this 
loop and the other end held in the left 
hand. This makes a very secure tie, but 
one which may be easily untied by a pull 
on the end forming the loop. 
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Can Wheat Be Pooled? 


Continued from page 13 























“But won’t the American consumer rise 
up in his wrath if you do that, and give the 
farmer a knockout blow .in Congress?’’ I 
asked. ° 

“Don't you worry about the American con- 
sumer,”’ replied Sapiro quickly. “He is 
paying the protected price now, but the 
farmer is riot getting it. The American con- 
sumer is being handled by the wheat dealer 
just as the farmer is being handled.”’ 

‘But how will you handle the exportable 
surplus through the new plan?’’ I queried. 
‘How will you arrive at a fair price? Will 
you just dump it on the market for what it 
will bring?”’ 


An Amazing Plan 


Then he let me into the secret of a plan of 
the most blazing audacity—nothing less, in 
fact if not in words, than an International 
Co-operative: Wheat Federation. By the 
time this article appears it will be generally 
known, for it was to-be announced at In- 
dianapolis in December.. If that plan can 
be put into effect, the American Wheat 
Council and their atterney will go down in 
history as the authors of the most daring 
idea ever conceived for the co-operative 
handling of an internationally-marketed agri- 
cultural commodity. The work of Danish 
farmers in developing British markets for 
the products of their co-operatives will look 
like swapping marbles compared to it—if it 
succeeds. And Sapiro can see no fundamen- 
tal reason why the plan should not work. It 
is founded on principles similar to those of 
co-operative marketing associations which 
are successfully operating in the domestic 
field. Why, then, should not those prin- 
ciples also hold good when given world-wide 
scope? 


Foreign Growers Want Better Prices 


“The things that make the wheat market 
precarious,’ said Mr. Sapiro, “are the 
inherent hazards and the credit hazards that 
I spoke of, and the exportable surpluses, 
which are sold, not by grou® marketing, like 
other commodities such as steel, but by 
millions of sellers competing against each 
other. Other countries produce wheat more 
cheaply than we do, India the cheapest of 
all; but do you suppose that producers in 
foreign countries want to break the market 
with their surpluses? Not on your life. The 
Australians and Canadians don’t want to 
dump their surplus and smash the market 
any more than we do. And the remedy is to 
apply to the international wheat trade one 
of the vital principles which we propose for 
the domestic trade, pooling—an international 
wheat pool. 

“Canada is already organizing. The move- 
ment started on August 5 in Alberta. It 
took two weeks to get an organization com- 
mittee formed, but within thirty-five days 
from the first date over 25,000 members 
signed up. Other wheat-growing provinces 
in Canada are organizing. 


America Must Organize 


“The next step will be to establish an In- 
ternational Wheat Board at Liverpool to 
handle the crop. The United States, Canada 
and Australia will be represented on this 
board, and perhaps Argentina, with other 
wheat-exporting countries as they are avail- 
able. To place our representatives on the 
board, we must be organized and control a 
large volume of wheat, and this is an addi- 
tional reason, if any were needed, why the 
organization of American wheat growers 
must go forward and must succeed. 

“‘What we want to do is to change the flow 
of raw material. We will not drive out the 
people now in the wheat trade. The same 
people will be in the trade, and we will use 
their services as may be needed, but instead 
of their directing how wheat will flow to 
am the wheat producer will determine 
it. 
“There will be tremendous obstacles in 
the path. It will not be done in a year, but 
if it takes ten years to put this plan into 
effect, it will be worth while. I do not look for 
serious difficulty with the men in the wheat 
trade in Liverpool; the chief opposition 
will come from the American speculators.” 
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Buy tires as you 
buy livestock 


All horses have four legs. All tires are made : 
up of rubber and layers of cotton cord or fabric. 


But all horses are not equally valuable—and 
neither are all tires. 


A horse of good blood and breeding is naturally 
worth more than a “‘plug.”’” If you were offered 
your choice at the same price there isn’t any 
doubt which one you would take. 


Why not buy tires with the same sound judg- 
ment? 


For a quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield 
tires hive beet recognized as the “‘blooded stock”’ 
of the tire world. The Kelly tires of today are \, 
the best we have ever made, yet now, because of 

greatly increased production in our huge new plant, 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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T has all the qualities that have made 

it the leader for twenty-five years— 

with many new features. These will be 
a revelation to you, especially the 


Steel Construction 


This makes for light weight, sturdiness, 
durability and freedom from trouble. 
And the new low price is especially 
interesting. 

The name and the guarantee protect 
you. If your dealer hasn’t the New 
Idea write at once for full details. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
dwater, Ohio 


Makers of New Idea Transplanters 
[) 
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Weekar Tender 


By J. Leo Ahart 








————— 


TRACTOR tender is a handy thing 
A to have when operating a tractor. 
Then the fuel, water, lubricating 

oil, and the paraphernalia which is neces- 
sary, are always with you and close at 
hand. 
This tender need not be at all elaborate 
and the time necessary to 

: fix the thing is about the 

only cost consideration. 














. can for water, two or three five-gallon oil 


cans, a five-gallon bucket with funnel top, 
and many other small articles. The 
barrels are filled on the tender by the oil 
man and all the heavy lifting is saved. 
The only reason for having three fuel 
barrels is to insure having a supply of 
fuel at all times. 

For some time, I have used a rotary 
pump and a length of hose to transfer the 
fuel from the barrel to the tank on the 
tractor. This saves the labor of tipping 
the barrels, eliminates the chance of loss 
of fuel through open or leaky faucets, 
but most important of all its advantages, 
the pump saves a great deal of time. 
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Upon almost any farm suitable wheels and 
axles can be found, or an old wagon which 
is no longer considered safe for hauling 
moderate or heavy loads can be used. I 
have built such a tender out of the 
carriage of a worn-out silo-filler and it 
serves me admirably. 

With two-inch material I built a box 
on the trucks of the silo-filler with sides 
only six inches high. There is enough 
room in the box to hold three standard- 
size kerosene barrels, a ten-gallon cream 
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Any one who has attempted to fill his 
tractor tank out in the field on a windy 
day will appreciate another thing which 
the pump does to make it a good invest- 
ment. 

The tender has a short tongue, so it can 
be attached. behind whatever the tractor 
is pulling, and a separate trip is not neces- 
sary just to take the tender to the field. 
If you want to pull it with horses, as a 
matter of convenience, it is easily fastened 
to the rear axle of a farm wagon. 


Gas-Engine Troubles 


AM “trouble shooter’’ for a gas-engine 

concern. One afternoon, on a very hot 
day in August, I received a telephone call 
from an owner of one of our small engines. 
He stated that his engine had an awful 
knock and that I must come at once. As 
it was a night’s ride away, I did not like 
the idea of that hot, stuffy trip, so I asked 
him to try to explain fully where and what 
the knock was. This he did to the smallest 
detail, and then I was able to give him the 
prescription for that particular ailment 
which was: A little oil and grease on the 
governor weights, the governor collar 
and the detent lever, for on every “hit- 
and-miss’”’ governor engine the cam must 
hit the cam roller so as to’release the detent 
lever if the speed falls off. When these 
parts become dry, they produce a hard, 
metallic knock that is quickly quieted by 
a little grease and oil. 

Called to explain the mystery of an 
engine that had lost its power, I found that 
the piston and cylinder were so badly 
worn that the explosion “‘wheezed” past 
the rings. Instead of waiting for a new 
cylinder and piston to be shipped from the 
factory—an expense that the owner did 
not warrt—I took the piston out, removed 
the rings and in each ring groove I pressed 
tightly a rope of asbestos that had pre- 
viously been soaked in oil and graphite 
and over that placed the ring. hen 
giving the piston its usual oil bath before 
insertion, I placed the piston in the cylin- 
der and soon it was pounding away, giving 
its full quota of power. 


Submerged Fuel Tank 


A trouble that mystified one of our 
sere and myself for some time was a 
submerged fuel-tank outfit. The tank 
was placed at the usual distance required 
by insurance companies; namely, twenty 


feet away from the carbureter and three 
feet under. The engine would go along 
for half an hour, an hour, or a day and 
then, slowly but surely it stopped. The 
fuel system on engine was fully examined 
and found O. K.; ignition gone thor- 
oughly over and found perfect, and still 
it troubled. Finally we took up the 
underground pipe, but found that clear. 

“This beats all,” my partner said. “Do 
you suppose it can be the tank?” 

“Might as well take it up when we have 
gone this far,” I answered. 

So up the tank came and there we found 
the trouble. Somebody, perhaps a boy of 
inquiring age, had opened the tank and 
dropped in a few marbles. These marbles 
would work to the end of the outlet pipe, 
where the suction of, the pump would try 
to pull them through, and the marbles 
acted as a check valve, cutting off the 
supply of fuel. After they were removed 
the engine went slick as a whistle. 


Running Engine on Pop-Bottles 


At the ‘state fair ground I had an 
engine running on pop-bottles; that is, 
one bottle standing upright and support- 
ing each corner. This was to demonstrate 
the balance and steadiness of the engine. 
One day, out of the crowd that was 
watching it, came a young fellow who 
stepped over to where we were and said: 
“T have a 6 horse-power engine of yours 
that will never do that stunt.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Why? Because she bucks so that it 
takes four darn good bolts to hold her 
down.” 

“Try this,-my friend,” spoke up m 
partner, who was making the fair wit 
me. “Place under each-corner of the base 
a washer and then tighten your bolts.” 

Continued on page 97 
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| Mixing Sweet Clover and | 





Alfalfa for Pasture 
By George R. Harrison 





Some Things You 
Should Know 


Facts furnished by the Research Department: 
of the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers 


1 Investigations made by the American Farm Bureau Federation 





“QNWEET clover alone is a pasture crop 

of the first water, but, sweet clover 
and alfalfa mixed are better still,” says 
Dr. 8. B. Prouty, manager of The McKen- 
. zie Farms Company, near Council Bluffs, 
* Iowa. 
Prouty sows sweet clover and alfalfa, 
half and half, with ‘oats. The herd is 
turned into the field as soon as the oats 
have started. The sweet clover is ready 
by the time the oats are exhausted and 
runs late into the fall, and all the time the 
alfalfa is increasing its hold. Early the 
next spring the two: legumes make a fine 
pasture again, but the sweet clover by 
midsummer is becoming woody. Here is 
where the alfalfa extends the season until 
winter again, and probably it will be 
sufficient for another season. But Prouty 
makes a seeding every two years, so it is 
not necessary to hold the old pasture over 
to the next year. 

No more seed is sown in the mixture 
than would be used with sweet clover 
alone. The seed is always inoculated 
before sowing, 

The cows on this farm get ground al- 
falfa hay. Alfalfa ground fine goes much 
farther, makes more milk, and is eaten 
better. Not a bit of the ground alfalfa is 
ever refused, says the manager, but 










and the U. S. Government show that of each dollar the farmer 
received from the sale of all farm products in the crop year 1922- 
°23, only 314 cents was paid out for farm operating equipment— 
and that covered not only implements but everything from silos to 
beehives. A pretty small percentage for the things that help the 
farmer make his money. 


















The volume of sales of all farm equipment manufacturers for 
1922 was 53% less than their sales for 1920. The sales of all 
farm products by American farmers for the crop year 1922-'23 
were only 18% less than in the crop year 1920-'21. These are 
reliable figures. 


Approximately 80% of all money réceived by the manufacturer 
for farm machines goes to labor—not to workers in the imple- 
ment factories alone, but in the steel mills, the mines, the forests, 
and the railroads. These workers and their families return much 
of this money to the farmer for his products. 

















Twenty of the leading companies in the farm equipment industry 
have lost over $50,000,000 in the past two years. Some of the 
other companies fared even worse in proportion. 
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: alfalfa hay, fed whole, will have the stubs T ‘ : : s 
niivem ye oe aad he material which goes into farm machines now costs an average 
; veg om no matter how good the quality of twice what it cost in 1914. The price of oak lumber is three 
oe times as high as it was in 1914, soft center plow steel and cold 
- rolled steel twice as high, steel bars, coke, and cotton'duck more 
What Your Leaders Say than twice as high. Labor, which is a large item in manufacturing 
You Want costs, is considerably more than doubled. 








A 7-ft. binder would cost you $350 at the factory if it were priced 
on a pound-for-pound basis with the kitchen range. It would 
cost $430 if it were priced like the world’s cheapest car. A 5-ft. 
mower at lawn mower prices would cost $174. 





Continued from page 18 


alcohol; establishing traveling libraries; 
opposing old-age pensions, etc.; calling 
for cleaner movies; and many more. 

The Farmers’ Union, which hovers per- 
petually on the edge of Socialism, declares 
against the receipt of wealth by any citizen 
in any year in excess of his pro rata share 
of ali wealth produced; in other words, all 
earnings to be divided equally among us 
all each year. They also declare that 
holders of the public utility securities are 
not entitled to interest while agriculture is 
in “its present economic distress.’ 

The Farm Bureau Federation, taking 
still another slant, calls for further studies 
and laws on grading and standards; for in- 
creased support for the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome; for more 
Federal money for research work in the 
State Experiment Stations; for Federal 
licensing of commission men; for further 
investigation of crop insurance; for truth- 
in-seeds laws; and for the maintenance 
and enforcement of the Grain Futures and 
Packers and Stockyards Acts. 

Each of the’ organizations, true to 
Biblical promise, bringeth forth fruit after 
its kind. Probably the resolutions pro- 
duced by the big conventions are not very 
a far from the beliefs and desires of the 
Z _membership, at least as far as they have 
‘bothered to determine their own beliefs 

and desires.. It is no doubt true, on the 
other hand, that some members are in- 
clined to wait until their organizations 
have declared themselves, before making 
- up their own minds, one way or another, 

Be on any given subject. 

However this may be, the composite 
views of the Big Three organizations are 
rather commonly accepted as the true 
voice of agriculture; it is up ¢o the in- 
dividual farmer to read and decide whether 
m\ or not his views and needs are properly 
: understood and presented. 
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TheFarm Outlook for1924 


The Government says that crops for 1923 show a greatly 
increased value over 1922. Farm conditions from many points 
of view show a decided improvement. Good planning and 
good management should mean good profit for this year. 





















Money-making farms are those on which most work is done 
in least time, with least labor. Try to increase your crop yield 
per acre, cut down your labor cost, diversify. Plow. more 
furrows as you go along, cultivate more rows, cut wider swaths. 
Plant every hill full—the missed hills in a field have a surpris- 
ing effect on the season’s yield. Save extra pounds of butterfat 
by efficient cream separation. .Spread manure by the load 
instead of by the forkful. Let tractor and engine power help 
you.. Modern equipment, well handled, is the key to the most 
profitable farming. and makes farming pleasanter, too. 


Your McCormick-Deering dealer handles most of the 54 kinds 
of machines and implements that make up the McCormick- 
Deering line. See him for the most up-to-date equipment— 
plows, tillage tools, cream separators, spreaders, engines, tractors, 
belt and drawbar machines. McCormick-Deering is the old 
reliable line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill 
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The Seed Catalog Mess 


By A. S. Kenerson 








EED catalogs are certainly a tangled 

up mess on classification of vegetable 

varieties. It is not all the fault of 

the seedsmen, for the vegetable specialists, 

too, have been most lax in nomenclature: 

Compared with fruit and flowers, the 

vegetable folks have no system of nomen- 

clature at all. And not much is being done 
about it. 

Every year the matter is getting worse, 
for new varieties, and many so-called new 
varieties, are added annually to the al- 
ready too-numerous list, thus making a 
worse tangle. 

Briefly, the complex list of varieties, 


seed industry in this country we were 
largely dependent upon imported foreign 
varieties. Quite frequently the same 
variety was introduced by several firms 
the same year but under different names. 
Thus in a few years we had a multiplicity 
of named varieties, but few that were 
distinct. ? 

The Federal Government and State 
Experiment Stations have accomplished 
little in the classification of vegetables, and 
few seedsmen have adequate trial grounds. 
Before a novelty is introduced it should 
receive comparative tests for several years 
under the close observation of a trained 

















synonyms and stocks, can be attributed 
to—First: Promiscuous renaming of 
varieties. Second: The importation of 
renamed foreign varieties. Third: The 
lack of adequate trial grounds and experi- 
mental plots. Fourth: The selection of 
the same variety for different characters 
and the subsequent renaming. Fifth: 
The demand by the producer for standard 
varieties under local names. Sixth: The 
lack of accurate data as to priority. 


Seren Names for One Bean 


If we consider briefly each of the above 
causes, the resultant state of nomenclature 
can easily be understood. Each season a 
number of so-called novelties is offered to 
gardeners. Many of these are renamed 
standard varieties. This promiscuous 
renaming is due to the desire of an in- 
dividual or firm for publicity and an in- 
crease in sales. Thus we find a well-known 
variety, such as Burpee’s Stringless 
Green-Pod listed under the following 
names: Stringless, Stringless Wonder, 
Stringless Green Round Pod, Bell’s Pro- 
lifie Green-Pod, McKenzie’s Matchless 
Green-Pod, Muzzy’s Stringless Green-Pod. 
The above is 


Salamander lettuce, fine for farm gardens. Salamander has fifty different names ~ 


expert. A large number of renamed 
varieties can be traced directly to incom- 
plete trials or to ignorance upon the part 
of the introducer. 

Each seedsman or scientist does not 
observe the same distinct and valuable 
characteristics in a variety; hence there is 
a tendency to select along different lines 
and the original variety soon loses its 
identity. As the characters of the new 
strains diverge more and more from the 
parental stock, the strains are given dis- 
tinct varietal names instead of being 
known, for instance, as Jones’ strain of 
Big Boston Lettuce. As the number of 
characters of a variety are infinite, so are 
the possibilities of renaming. 

As standard varieties are renamed they 
become known in different localities under 
the name by which they were introduced. 
The law of supply and demand marks 
the value of a variety. As the local names 
become more popular they are more uni- 
versally catalogued, and thus another 
variety is added to the ever-growing list. 
For instance, it is said that Chalk’s Early 
Jewel tomato was first. introduced, from 
which have been derived such varieties as 

Bonny Best, 





typical of prac- 
tieally all varie- 
ties of merit. 
Lester L. Morse 


“Field Notes on 
Lettuce,” aptly 
sums the situa- 
tion as follows: 
“T have often 
made the state- 
ment that our 
firm grows no 








John Baer and 
Earliest Pro- 
ducer. At. first 
each of these va- 
rieties had a re- 
stricted sale, but 
now they-are 
quite universally 
sold. 





stated, the law 
of priority has 
been disregarded 
and in view of 





less than 125 
varieties of let- 
tuce each year, 
but to the ama- 
tour, who is ignorant of the seed business, 

I should qualify this statement by saying 
that we grow not less than 125 different 
stocks under different names, not distinct 
varieties.’ 

During the early development of the 


This green-podded bush-bean is sold under 


seven different names 


the lack of sub- 
stantiating data 
it is now next 
to impossible to state which variety is the 
arent. Much of the data was carried 
in the hedds of experimenters and with 
their passing the knowledge was lost. 
Without doubt the vast number of 
synonyms is the most difficult phase of 











As previously — 





























nomenclature to overcome. For instance, 
with a few standard varieties of lettuce, 
the following number of synonyms have 
been proven by comparative test: Sala- 
mander, fifty; Grand Rapids, twelve; 
Iceberg, twenty-six; Big Boston, twenty- 


six; Deacon, thirty-three. This is true of - 


most varieties which have real economic 
value resulting in a number of varieties. 

A survey of a number of seed catalogs 
resulted in the following figures with a 
few classes of vegetables: Bean, 508 
varieties; cabbage, 315; carrots, 173; let- 
tuce, 246; onion, 172; radish, 269; turnip, 
132. If from theabove number of lettuce 
varieties we deduct fifty and substitute 
one for Salamander, the reader can judge 
how the number of varieties can be 
reduced to a minimum. 

For a number of years varietal studies 
were conducted at Arlington by the 
Federal Government under the super- 
vision of the late W. W. Tracy, Sr. Many 
of these studies are now ready for the press, 
but the necessary funds are lacking for 
their publication. Some experiment sta- 
tions, particularly Cornell, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, are attempting to straighten 
out the tangle. The following books are a 
step in the right direction: ‘American 
Varieties of Beans,” by C. D. Jarvis; 
“Varietal Study of Lettuce,” by W. W. 
Tracy; “Field Notes on Lettuce,” by 
L. L. Morse; “Field Notes on Carrots,” 
by L. L. Morse, and ‘‘Americah Varieties 
of Potatoes,” by Wm. Stuart. 


Good Resolutions, No Results 


Several years ago, about 1919, the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America 
started a movement to reduce the number 
of varieties and to simplify the seed cata- 
logs. -Resolutions were passed and com- 
mittees were appointed to offer suggestions 
to remedy the situation. The American 
Seed Trade Association was invited to 
co-operate in the movement and as a 
result committees were appointed by both 
associations. Up to the present time, 
after four years, little or no progress has 
been made. It is questionable whether a 
reduction Of varieties and their proper 
classification will occur until there is a 
concerted effort on the part of the gar- 
deners, seedsmen, Federal Government 
and experiment stations. 


How To Solve the Problem 


As solutions for the problem the writer 
would suggest the use of the following 
agencies: 

First: An increase in the number of 
complete trial grounds by seedsmen. 

Second: The establishment of trials 
by experiment stations, each station 
assuming the responsibility for one or 
more vegetables. 

Third: The’ prompt publication of 
available data upon varieties as collected 
by seedsmen, gardeners and stations. 

Fourth: The appointment of. joint 
nomenclature committees to pass upon 
thoroughly tested varieties before their 
introduction. 

Fifth: Purchasing of but a limited 
number of varieties by the consumer, thus 
restricting the demand for the less eco- 
nomically valuable varieties. As a result 
we would reduce the list of varieties and 
seedsmen would be in a position to im- 
prove the varieties until they approached 
perfection. 

Sixth: Lists of varieties to be submitted 
to committees to ascertain which are to be 
retained, after which the priority could be 
established. It is true that lists submitted 
from different sections would. vary con- 
siderably, but the eventual list would be 
small and out of chaos we would have 
true nomenclature. 

It is too bad the vegetable folks have to 
be so far behind the fruit folks, who 
cleaned house fifty years or more ago. 
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Burpees'‘Annual 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG © * 

N Burpee’s Annual for 1924 we are offering for the first time the 

Philadelphia Bush Lima, which is the earliest and most prolific 
of all Lima Beans, and the two New Sweet Corns, Delicious and 
Sunnybrook, which are a new development out of our famous 
Golden Bantam. New Giant 7 ons, New Zinnias, New 
Dahlias, New Gladioli, and a New -Pruning Tomato are 
some of the new creations which are offered this year exclusively 
by W. Atlee Burpee Company. 

Burpee’s Annual is our catalog. It is the catalog that tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

If you are interested in gardening B ’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for your “Annual” today. Just tear out 
the coupon and fill in your name and address below. 


same eae ee ee meme ee eae eee TEAR HERE ane eee eee ae ee ee ee ee oe oe 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


84-2 
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SURPRISE 
GIFT! 
To anyone who ord- 
jreous Full Mar- 


ety. 
pee collection we 


named variety of 

flowers that will be 

the pride of your 
den. | 





10 


Vaqeeabte *s for your table until snow flies. 
es of our best Cliffwood test 


for on 4 25e. 


= lar now. 


will make your 
neighbors. _ is the pigaest 


you ever heard of. 





All the favorite varie- 
aiken the delicious French Endive, 
Also a gift package of 
the of a lovely unnamed flower which 
en the envy of your 

bargain 


t miss it. 
















Full Market 
. Basket Vegetable 
Collection 


Packages Seed Only yhy 


Ten 
ed vegetable seeds 




















Until you have grown Kunderd Gladioli you 
have never known how beautiful the gladiolus 
is. So that you may know their beauty, I will 
send you one of my ‘Surprise’ packages pre- 
paid for $1.10. Each contains a collection of 
ten. varieties—no two alike—but not labeled. 
If under names, each collection would cost at 
least $3.00. Do not send stamps. 


Kunderd Gladioli Catalog—-Sent Free 


Write for a copy 
to-day—-it gives 
my personal cul- 
tural instructions 
and shows how easy 
it is to grow these 
beautiful flowers. 

A. E. KUNDERD 


Box 69, Goshen, Ind, 


Laciniated Gladioli 














QIRRSR IS eo eR SS 
_This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 





Gladioli, Roses 
Ornamental 
Shrubbery 











Sptend 


Gro 


id variety, adaptabi 
Chay wif eoake Big Money" op te to Sido p 


the n varie 
DELICIOUS, F ER a MARVEL, 


COOPER and the 


robust, healthy, well rooted plants, ‘readily 
adaptable to your Thousands 
berries. sa Dean POULT EAR plant guaran- 


GRAP ae variety 


Plants fr25 


be fe 5 


Plants 
2° 


cu ths yen soll. 


N— werld s 





a) for our BIG mont full colored <P 
of Strawberries, Raspberries, Black: 


, Asparagus, etc. 





“Full-Color 
"FREE 
Son, Props. of Catalog 


fF. C. Stahelin & 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY co., Box 4, , Bridgman, Mich, 
PETERS ONES RE SRR EE A I: 





PEACH&APPLE 


It will Direct a3 Planters in or Small 
Lote by Repree Pi Cherry + 7 or 4 

jum, es, . \- 
Shade and usube 
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Orcharding in the Northwest 
By F. J. Sievers, 
Washington State ( a ge 
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Vani not grow your best- fruit 
until you learn to clean cultivate,” 
was a remark I heard last summer 
from an eastern farmer-tourist to an 
orchardist neatr Yakima, after he had 
noticed alfalfa growing between the trees. 

The offering of this sort of advice or 
criticism not only indicated that the man 
did not understand irrigated agriculture 
any better than when the western irri- 
gation projects were first opened up, but 
that he unknowingly handed a compli- 
ment:to western orchard soil management 


that is fortunately already fairly well 
appreciated. 

Success Built on Failures 
The history of, successful soil 


orchard 
management in ~ 
many lrigated 
sections of the 
Pacific North- 
west is the story 
of a long and 
hard road of ex- 
perience with its 
many failures 
and disappoint- 
ments. The first 
settlers on irri- 
gated orchard 
land were either 
so entirely inex- 
rienced in the 
undamentals of 
farming, or in 
some cases their 
experience had 
been obtained 
under humid 
and non-irri- 
gated conditions. Between these two 
types there was little choice. 

n the new section the big problem was 
to keep the trees well supplied with 
moisture, by conserving the rainfall, and 
to keep everything just right for decom- 
position of soil organic matter, so that 
available nitrogen might be regularly 
supplied to the growing trees. The most 
effective way to save moisture is to keep 
down all weed growth and to retain a 
mulch of loose, dry soil on the surface of 
the ground. 


Folly of Clean Cultivation 


So, the first orchardists chose clean culti- 
vation between the tree rows. They 
decided to give orchard®trees the same 
soil management that should be given a 
field of corn. Many of the soils in the 
humid section were rich enough so that 
when thorough tillage was maintained 
they apudosed annually, without the use 
of fertilizers, successful crops of corn for 
more than a score of years without any 
pronounced decline in crop yields. 

Soils of this same type, when planted 
to orchards under clean cultivation, pro- 
duced splendid fruit for quite a few years 
because the drain of an orchard crop on 
the plant-food in the soil is, if anything, 
not so heavy as that of continuous corn 
culture. Nothing but clean cultivation 
would do, and clean cultivation became 
the slogan and watchword. 

It was not surprising that publications, 
including text-books and experiment 


station bulletins dealing with these results, . 


emphasized the absolute necessity of clean 
cultivation. Those westerners who were 
aware of the limitations of arid soil were 
either too saturated with the generally 
prevailing booster spirit or otherwise too 
“‘modest”’ to make themselves heard. 





Alfalfa is gaining in favor as an orchard crop 
in the Northwest 


farmer 
he did not know that 
these arid soils, which had never supported 


When the western irrigation 


planted his trees, 


anything but a very scanty growth of 
grass and sage brush, were very lacking in 
organic matter and nitrogen, and that the 
real problem was not’one of making nitro- 
gen available, but of first furnishing a 
nitrogen supply where there was none to 
begin with. Nor did he need to till his 
land to save moisture, because there was 
generally plenty of water. 


Trees Undersized and Weak 


In spite of these extreme differences in 
soil and moisture conditions, pioneers, in 
their early ventures in growing tree fruits 
under irrigated conditions, naturally at- 
tempted to fol- 
low the methods 
which had been 
successful and 
were recom- 
mended for the 
eastern humid 
section. It was 
only after sev- 
eral years of care 
and expense 
that these or- 
chardists found 
out their trees 
were failing. 
When the trees 
reached the age 
at which they 
should have 
been at their best 
and ready to 
bear, they were 
undersized and 
aveak in appearance. At about this time 
they also developed a 
monly called rosette, an abnormal vege- 
tative development which causes the 
leaves to turn yellowish in color and the 
leaves on the stunted new wood to arrange 
themselves in rosetted clusters instead of 
being distributed at .regular intervals 
along the branches. Whatever fruit ma- 
tured was undersized and unmarketable. 
A bitter pill for the pioneer orchardist 
to swallow, to be sure. He had gone the 
limit as far as investment was concerned. 
In an effort to raise a crop of some kind 
on the land, alfalfa was planted between 
the trees. The more radical among these 
disappointed ranchers pulled up their 
orchards entirely and planted alfalfa 
That is where these orchardists made a 
lucky move. The soil, which had never 
leached like soil in regions of heavy rain- 
fall, had plenty of available phosphorus, 
potash and lime. Besides, it was not acid, 
but slightly alkaline in reaction. All in all, 
it is just right for growing alfalfa, which 
could obtain its nitrogen from the air. 


Alfalfa in the Orchard 


The surprising thing was that within one 
year’s time the foliage on the trees changed 
from a light yellow to dark green, the new 
wood growth was more than doubled and 
there was some marketable fruit. The 
alfalfa, evidently, got enough nitrogen 
from the air to meet its own needs and was 
also fixing enough in the soil to meet the 
requirements of the trees. For several 
years good crops of hay or pasture were 
obtained. By that time the rosetted 
condition, which was apparently the re- 
sult of nothing more than malnutrition 

caused by the Tack of a properly paaneee 
ration or an inadequate amount of nitro- 


gen in the “dirt,” disappeared and the ; 


com-. 
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ranchers again began to give their trees 
first consideration. 

This experience led to the use of leg- 
umes between the tree rows in nearly 
all of the orchards, so that now ¢lean 
cultivation in the irrigated Northwest is 
practically a thing of the past. These 
ranchers are not asleep or behind the 
times as was supposed by the ‘eastern 
tourist; they have cut thei 
though. After several years of alfalfa 
cropping they may again clean cultivate 
for a few years to advantage, in order to 
break up the alfalfa sod. . Intercropping 
with alfalfa requires more water and 
much available mineral plant-food, and is 
best adapted only to irrigated conditions, 
while the orchards in the non-irrigated 
sections must depend largely on manure 
or a complete fertilizer. having a high 
nitrogen content. 

Under irrigated conditions the or- 
chardist who knows what’s what, and has 
plenty of water available to grow his 
trees and a legume also, has practically 
no plant-food problem. Unfortunately, 
however, many of the irrigation projects 
were organized by engineers who had no 
knowledge of soil fertility deficiencies arid 
did not recognize the necessity of growing 
a legume in the orchards. The large water 
supply necessary to grow both crops, if 
provided for at all, was supplied acci- 
dentally. 

This leaves the rancher who has an 
inadequate water supply to choose be- 
tween —— up his orchard and growing 
general farm crops, or resorting to the 
expense of a commercial nitrogen fertilizer 
in his orchard, for nitrogen must be 
supplied and manure is rfot available. 


Legumes Help the Soil, Too 


Inciderttally, these deep-rooted legumes 
have had a very beneficial effect on the 
physical condition of the soil. Under 
clean cultivation where the soil was plowed 
at about the same depth every year, the 
pressure of the plow on the bottom of 
the furrow, together with the pressure 
exerted by the horse walking in the fur- 
row, cause a layer of hard-pan six or seven 
inches below the surface. The effect of 
this packing of the soil from year to year 


‘was such that it was hard to get irrigation 


water to go beyond the plow depth. 
After the alfalfa had perforated and 
broken up this hard-pan, ‘there was no 
more trouble along that line. This im- 
proved soil structure means greater 
economy and efficiency in the use of 
water, and as these projects are becoming 
more completely settled up, the water 
available-per unit of area is becoming 
more limited and therefore must be-used 
to best advantage. 

Another. good thing is this: The at- 
tempt to use alfalfa has led to the intro- 
duction of livestock, especially hogs, thus 
causing a wider diversification. 
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How To Make a Hotbed 


The illustration shows how to make a 
hotbed. The framework can be made 
of-one-inch, used or unused lumber; or if a 
permanent hotbed frame is wanted, use 
concrete. Put the hotbed where there is 
protection on the north—a building, tight 
board fence or a grove. Place it on sloping 
ground to permit drainage. 





Dig the ay rari it, ‘a with manure, 
top with soil, cover with sash 
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Beautiful Catalog 
In peeing Colors 


Small Fruits, Frait an 8 all og oa all sizes, 
Shade Trees, 

td "Special new vari- 

po hrube, Ornam cerita! that grows, in 
actual colors,from which you can easily, 

rer pad satisfactorily select your 

eeds. lanter’s de, worth 

aeoner be i full of valuable informa- 

tion to all who intend planting. This 
page catalog is free. Write for 


Sodey. aed with the most — 
Tousual am 


BARGAINS ~ 


That Will Open Your new’ 


he finest, strongest, cleanest stock ever offered by gpvone-anw ‘ BN \ Feds. 
Fa omen t oe. At Bargain Prices, the lowest ever offered ont my Gieeke : ° 
Direct to You Plan makes this golden Lye y to do “Samy \ 
your p anting. at a big a eavinetee like of which been 01 pot ser Voth 
ears--and will probably never be presented pnan y “So ie N 
ee catalog and make your selections ear! Do your planting oe aa a 
saving of 50% on what you have been pay ng. 


andscape Your Lot at Lowest Cost 


It’s simple-- easy--inexpensive. Justa ioe dollars 
and a little work and you have Fe pew our 
peoperts pte of dollars. M: catalog 
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y suggestions, pictures, dia- 
rams. owe Be for all kinds af landscap- 7 
Get it today--It’s FREE. Vy, 


32 Shrubs For $10. 00 
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Grown on anew, rich, mh Geen ideal soil for growing 
Vigorous plants which makes them Big Profit Winners. 


OUR NEW-LAND sere alibi 


bug iy grown on old soils.Our New-Land is the best plant soil filled wae) 
o%'¢s.au7 Natural Plant Foods which gives Keith's New-Land Plants 
404 — their heavier roots, size and vigor over other plants. We ship 
/ them freshly dug direct to you from‘our fields and Guarantee pri cntang 
arrival in good growing mss 
e guarantee our New-Land 


Our Money - Back Guarantee ‘eee pe hood 
growing condition, to be strong, healthy and exactly as described or refund your 
money. Customers always satisfied with our money-bac guarantee — We make good. 

Wait For C= New Catalog — /t is Handsomely Illustrated 
It contains many pictures of our New-Land plants — explain’ -, A aan. © are 60 
valuable for. you, & set — pictures the B Biggest yielding varieties of 


Ranpberrian, ete., n naturel colors ss this Cotten a 
Vv ee for ‘our Gard jel Ketth to Successful 
r= en ‘cr Pick 4. ts FREE. Also ‘s W peel 


, receive it t 
KEITH BROS. NURSERY, es 904, 












| TOWNSEND'S 20th Century Catalog Now Ready 


America’s leading strawberry plant guide. Written by 
a lifelong strawberry grower. Uj -to-the-minute advice on 
varieties and Cultural irections. Valuable to every straw- 
berry grower, and it’s free for the asking. 


| E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 40 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 
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eon to finest hot house varie- 
ties. Hardy, easily grown. Large, | 
wine-red. size bunches. Rip- | 
ens 10 days to 2 weeks before Con- 
cord. Price: 2 yr. No. 1 plants 65c ea; 10 for $6; post- 
pail. New 1924 "wonder: 
FREE BOOK 22jisee™ | Reece 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


Carl Sonderegger, Pres. €22 Court St., Beatrice, Neb. 






Borer, ighee rite 
. | A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 909, Clarinda, lowa 























STRAWBERRIES FOR PROFIT 
No crop will give you more money per acre or per hour of labor, 
than Strawberries. A fit i 

gee se apt F good profit is sure. A large profit is possible 


Allen’s Book of ns ove for 1924 gives simple understandable infor- 
mation about growing and marketing Strawberries. It tells how 
to select and prepare the land, how and when to set the plants. 

how to cultivate, what varieties to use, and where to obtain good 
de) le true-to-name plants, at a reasonable price. 

Strawberries are ere grown chiefly because they yield Louch large and sure profits 
but they also are er he Spring. 

cious red berries are Sreres A > ms Fgh and the wok oe = 
by women, as well ve 


to-all. Allen’s Book of Berries for 1924 will be sent 
free toanyone interested. The most = book of tits 
kind--thoroughly reliable. Write today for your copy. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 











ALLEN’S| 
PLANTS} 












Buy your seeds direct from one of the world’s leading 
houses. Immense volume, buying seed for cash for 
customers maki 














Chinese Shelled Walnuts. 


Gardening in Ilocos Sur, 
W cistnae Salsify, Ete. 





HINESE shelled walnuts are filthy and 

not fit to eat,”’ says J. C. Thorp, man- 
ager of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, who made a trip through China, 
Japan, Italy and France in the interests of 
his association. Large quantities of these 
nut meats are imported by candy makers 
every year. J. C? says we ought to keep 
the Chinese nuts out and use American nuts. 
That would mean higher prices for nuts, 
and would stimulate the walnut industry in 
America. 


St. Regis everbearing raspberries are a 
humbug. I would like to know why nur- 
series are allowed to sell them at a big price 
and deceive people. It should not be allowed, 
for the St. Regis is not w ai meets out. 

Washington. . G. Barber. 


Stuffed cat and weasel skins arranged in 
natural poses in the tops of trees were used 
last summer by John Spargur, Burton, 
Wash., to frighten away fruit-eating birds. 
The action of the wind tossed the imitations 
around in lifelike manner. F. PF. W. 


I send a view of my garden last year, one 
which attained the greatest honor of all the 
school gardens of Ilocos Sur province. The 





teacher in charge is standing on the right. 

This is the standard plot section where each 

pupil owns a plot one meter by four meters. 
Philippine Islands. Mauro Pati. 


A new thermometer for placing in refrig- 
erator cars has been invented by a man in 
Seattle, Wash. This thermometer registers 
the temperature all the time the fruit is in 
transit, and will help to settle a lot of seraps 
between railroads and shippers as to damage 
to fruit shipped. 


Show me a boy who can weed young quack- 
grass out of salsify without pulling. up over 
half the salsify, and I'll show you the makings 
of a good truck farmer. G. G. 


Last year Harlow Rockhill, a strawberry 
breeder in Iowa, sold a single plant, the 
result of almost a lifetime of work, for 
$50,000. Now another Iowan, George 


Brandvig, who lives not so far from Rock- . 


hill’s farm, has sold a plant for 31,100. The 
new plant is known as the Jewel. It is-of the 
everbearing variety. 


Head lettuce growers, near Orillia, Wash., 
discovered last summer that by cutting the 
vegetable after nightfall the heads retained 
more moisture and stood shipping better. 
The theory is advanced that the plant ab- 
sorbs moisture through its root system at 
dusk to enable it to stand the cool night dir. 


A Baldwin apple branch in the orchard of 
Eric Matson, Monitor, Wash., bore 201 per- 
fect specimens of fruit. The limb was eleven 
feet long and the apples tiers 1" as neatly 
as bananas on a bunch. me 


Jerome Judd is all wrong al the St. 
Regis raspberries, as I have had them for 
ten years, and wouldn’t have any other kind. 
I have seven rows about fifty feet long and 
I picked seven.quarts of dandy berries from 
them yesterday, and will pick again today 
(July 12). If Mr. Judd would come here in 
the fall, I would show him bushes so full of 
big beauties that they would bend to the 
ground if I did not keep them wired-up. 
Every one here says they are wonderful. 

New York. John P. Wilson. 
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Clover in Rotation 
Doubles Grain Yield 


By A. C. Heyman I 


RNEST ABRAHAM, of Halsey, Ore., 

says he lost money on wheat until he 
earned how to improve his land and grow 
like this: crops. He tells his story something 
ike t 

xg | was born in Iowa, 1875, where my father 
owned three eighties. In 1887 we came to 
Benton county, Ore., where father bought 
630 acres at $25 and paid half down. He 
kept the Iowa land to move back to in case 
we did not like it in Oregon. We soon cleared 
up the 630, put it into crops and paid the 
balance. Then father sold the Iowa land for 
$40 and bought 640 acres of land in Linn 
county at $25. These two big farms were 
divided among six sons who in turn bought 
the interests of a seventh son and one daugh- 
ter. My place, which I moved onto twenty- 
eight years ago, contained 207 acres. Since 
then I have added another 100 acres, have 
raised four hoys who are now doing prac- 
tically all of the farming, and my wife and I 
take occasional trips to other states. We 
Ww ill spend this winter in California. 

‘For the first thirteen years we did as 
all the other natives, growing wheat after 
wheat, and our land kept getting poorer and 
poorer and we found that something had to 
be done. Clover was being grown in some 
places, but we were told it would not grow 
on this land. And when I ventured to grow 
some, one good old neighbor predicted ruin 
in a few years. To my delight the crop did 
well. The first year I followed this clover 
land with grain my yield was double the 
yield on other land which I regarded to be 
just as good. Soon after I divided my farm 
into three equal parts and for seventeen 
years I have practised a three-year rotation 
—wheat, clover, and oats. Wheat is seeded 
in the fall, and clover seeded into it in 
February. The following year I use the 
clover for hay and seed, and then follow this 
with oats. 

“With this rotation my average yields 
have incre from year to year without the 
use of fertilizers. When I started this rota- 
tion my yields of wheat averaged about ten 
bushels an acre. The next year after cloyer 
the yield doubled and since then the increase 
has been smaller, but each year on the aver- 
age there is a gain. This year my fall wheat 
averaged just forty bushels and the average 
for the. last fifteen years has beefi around 
thirty-four bushels. 

‘*My oats which rarely made fifty bushels, 
now average seventy-five bushels. One 
year when the army worms stripped my 100 
acres of clover and left nothing but the stems 
which were unfit even for hay, I burned the 
whole thing off and the following year made 
125 bushels of oats to the acre. 

‘‘Deep plowing every three or four years 
I have found to be very beneficial. The 
ordinary plowing of six or seven inches deep 
finally causes a hard packed layer of soil 
several inches deep just below the plowed 
land. This hard-packed layer, I found, 
prevents the surface water from soaking 
down in winter and prevents the moisture 
from coming up when the crop needs it. So 
about every three or four years I use a sub- 
soil plow on my land and this helps the 
Tfioisture conditions wonderfully, an there 
is a marked difference in the yield on this 
land compared with other land that is not 
handled in this way.’ 
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Ben Rider, it is believed, won the race 
for long sausages. Ben killed a Duroc- 
Jersey hog that weighed 960 pounds. 
From the animal’s internal mechanism a 
sausage was made weighing ninety-seven 
pounds and measuring 197 feet in length 
without a break. The sausage.is vouc 
for by Rider’s neighbors 
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How to Get Big Crops 
and Big Profits from 


Profits? That is what you want and if you have a piece of 

ground—no matter how small, which is bringing 
8 only a —- rofit, or no oats at all—then send at once for our new, big book, 
“Great Crops of Scaukonsen and How to Grow Them.” 


This valuable Strawberry Book tells how yes can set pone un ae land to Kellogg’s Thorobred 
Strawberry Plants and make it pay gee B oan PROFITS ei are rod or acre than any 

crop you can grow. Written by F. E. Beatty, America’s reatest ra , and it tetls 
how to grow m planting time to market time. It gives his secrets for growing the big 
fancy kind of bx berries, which won him fame and fortune, like those in the hand above. 


You Can Make 
$500 to $1200 Per Acre 


. . ” 
gains Strawberries the “Kellogg Way 
Yr saillies Thousands of folks who have sent for this FREE Book are 

» now ma king big money from Strawberries, Reed a the 


book how other people are & are mabieg ts oan to ot —— 


. er 
N ‘berry Pianta, grown a 1th ay.” Here are afew 


xanies :— W, L. Forbes, of Vermont, has grown Kel- 

4 Strawberries for 15 eh and soldou me eahes less 

x > $1200 per eo wr York, realize 1500 er 

acre, Henry Clute, 96 7 

687000 fron 4 of anvacre! .  Anastwa of 
a 3 

ys that hi oarries 






fully paid for his 
Hily Paid FOE sliforcin enid S3000 worth of berries 
off of 2 acres of Kellogg plants. 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


This wonderful strawberry book costs you 
fill out the cou on below and weil send t to you FREE 
and Postpaid. I itis bea ated in colors and 
pally describes the Varieties of Straw- 
berries and also any about Kellogg’s famous Everbearing 
abe abaya which juce a continuous flow of big 
juscious 






Strawberry Gardens 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


This WAM bg) A Bn my) 

















feature of this book is seven (7) Straw 
Gardens wé are B 
you wer ola in the or fall—for home use 
market—whether area grow- 
or you head this “eg cat the coupon today, or send 
us your name on a and we will send 
you your copy FREE and Pt by return 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 1413 Three Rivers, Michigan 
a BOOK COUPON 
R. M. Renee So. oe Three Rivers, Mich. as) 
3 opplnan Let i pi, Swrawberry Bows whi which fully describes theKellogg Way” of 
growing straw fs new to make $500 to $1200 per acre. 
(Write plainly, please) 
I nk cinctes nto nnandaedatabiedvenecseibssscentectnerm eeree SOCCER SETHE TORRES HEHE TH HHH Ee 
aE cues ee oe ae Mr aes errr teeeeee eeeeeeeeree eeeeeereeeee 
fn, RN SEE OY 2 a ee Se Soe aa 
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I will send you three bulbs 
of the most po) Gladi- 
olas if you just give 
me two other names of seed 
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24 pkts SEEDS for 10c 


We will mail these 24 Trial Packets, Fresh Guar- 
anteed Seeds—Best Varieties for only 10 cts. 
BEET, Early Wonder ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Ball Head ONION, Red Beauty 

BAGE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 

PARSNI uernsey 

RADISH, White Icicle 
CE, Cr. Butter SPINACH, Summer 










ASTERS | Gem ALYSSUM__ Giant COSMOS 
WAVES OFGOLD MIGNONETTE 75 POPPIES 
KOCHIA 500 Mixed Flower Free Catalogue 
Deposit DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 


Seed 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 


GRASS SEED 


Wonderful. 
REE SAMPLES tisceccie 
bargains. Recleaned 
60 bu. Sw i 


Don’t fail to investigate these are 











e specialize gra ld 
ocated to a you money and give quick service. 
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L or our 
Guide, explains all, "tree. ~~ 











American Field Seed Co., Dept. 609, Chicago, ill. 
Livingston's Famous 





Seven full pages devoted to Tomatoes alone. Choice col- 
lections at attractive prices. Book describes famous King 
Mukecinn oes Grand Raps 






















that_Repay 
EEDS the Farmer 
There’s an unusual variety of dependable 
seeds and an abundance of hardy fruit trees 
listed in our 
70TH ANNUAL FREE CATALOG 


1200 fertile acres give wide selection. 
the 8S. & H. Catalog help you select the best. 


Write to-day. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 





















Narserymen and for 70 Years 
Box 517 Painesville, Ohig 
' 4 Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
. / ene anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
i . new rare sorts, the cream 
3 ee of the world’s productions. 
. ee Roses’’ known as the 
‘4 best for72 years. Safe delivery 
i} L guaranteed anywhere in U. 8. 

3 Write for a copy of 





Our ‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1924, It’s FREE. 
Hustrat onderful ‘*Dingee Roses’’ 

tn nataral oslora. It's more than catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest 
ing Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
flower optare fev She amateur. Cao = Roses 
them. Edition imited. Betabiishea "1850. 70 Greenhouses. 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 212, West Grove,Pa. 
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ng Better 
Farmsteads 


Continued from page 37 





no immediate change seems possible, how- 
ever, trees and other plantings should screen 
them from the house, so that their unsight- 
liness will not be so evident. 

Next to the dwelling-house, the barn, the 
machine shed and the granary are a farmer’s 
most valuable investments, and their safety 
from fire should also be taken into account. 
In summer, the danger from lightning is the 
greatest hazard, so care should be taken to 
have each building so located that the 
general direction of summer storm winds will 
carry the fire away from or past the others. 
They should be far enough apart, also, so 
that each of the other buildings will be in 
no immediate danger if one of the buildings 
should burn. Fire-resistant shingles, of 
course, take away much of the menace when 
buildings are near together. 

When the barns are separate, the granary 
must be so placed’ that it will be within easy 




















New England farm _— group. 
Where deep snows come in 
winter, it is a convenience to 
have the house connected with 
the other farm buildings 


reach of both, unless danger from fire pre- 
vents it. In that case, room for some of the 
feed should be arranged in the cattle barn. 

The hog barn is probably the most difficult 
of all to locate satisfactorily. Nothing 
about the farmstead can make life more 
disagreeable than the odors which are so 
often wafted, none too gently, houseward. 
Locate the hog barn so that as much of the 
offensiveness as pessible will be carried from 
the house. The hog barn should be as near 
the granary as can be arranged, and there 
must be plenty of room for a feeding floor 
and paddocks. 


Machine Shed Often Misplaced 


The machine shed is one of the easiest build- 
ings to locate, and yet one which is most 
often ‘“‘misplaced.’’ It should be so located 
that a man -will pass it in going from the 
horse barn to the fields. Sometimes machine 
shed and garage may well be combined, but 
more often the better arrangement is to have 
garage and tool shop together, and located 
in such a way that it must be passed in going 
from house to barn and machine shed. The 
milk-house may also come in the combina- 
tion of garage and tool shop, since the best 
situation for the milk-house is about half- 
way between house and barn.. And since a 
gasoline engine is often used in connection 
with milk separating, it may well be housed 
under the same roof with the automobile. 
In case there is an ice-house this should be 
placed near to the milk-house. 

In colder climates, the silo location is of 
greater moment than in sections with mild 
winters. The silo should be placed at the 
warmest end of the barn, in colder regions, 


unless the silo is insulated. If insulated, 
its ition can be wherever its owner’s 
£ taste and convenience dictate. The 


end of the barn nearest the road is a wise 
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selec tion. There is no other feature which 
gives to the barnyard more dignity in the 
eyes of the passimg public than a brick or 
concrete silo, well construeted and of good 
proportions. 


Watering Troughs, Scales, Ete. 


The water-tank is another feature of the 
farmyard which, -if already unsuitably lo- 
cated, can be moved with little cost and labor. 
It should be near the cattle and horse barn 
or barns, and so situated that it will be 
passed on the way to the fields. The manure 
pit, too, if there is one, should be close to 
cattle and horse barns; if these are separate 
buildings, it can be placed between them. 
Farm scales can be conveniently located at 
the end of almost any building which will 
be passed in going from barn to town. 

The corn-crib should be handy to the hoe 
yar?, cattle barn and poultry ‘yard. his 
bri..* up the problem of the best place 
fo: , poultry yard. Instead of having it 
near the kitchen door, as is so often the case, 
it can well be located in the orchard, if the 
orchard is not too far from house and barn. 
The orchard furnishes plenty of range and 
shade, and it can be partly enclosed so that 
the flowers and the vegetable garden need 
not suffer from the ravages of the ‘‘scratch- 
ing public.” 


Locating the Garden 


A piece of ground 100 x 200 feet is large 
enough for the home garden; it is all that 
can be well cared for, especially where the 
women and children must do most of the 
work. It is an advantage to include more 
than one type of soil if this can be done. A 
certain amount of sandy soil for early 
radishes is good. Some heavier clay or silt 
loam is excellent for the sweet corn and the 
carrots. 

The farmstead site and everything con- 
nected with it should be an efficient factory. 
It should save the time and energy of all its 
workers; it should look out for their comfort 
and health. Either in establishing a new 
building or in relocating an old one which is 
inconveniently placed, drawing a thoughtful 
plan on paper will help to put it in the time- 

saving class. In this way all the advan- 
tages of a certain ‘‘move’’ can be considered. 
A plan turns “‘hind-site”’ into foresight. 





Annual Hay Crops for 
Dry Land 


The different varieties of millet make good 
hay if harvested soon after the heads form 
and before the seeds develop. Krust or 
Siberian millet is a good variety for dry land. 
Sow six or eight pounds to the acre. 

Peas and oats are a good combination 
crop. This mixture is called succotash. It 
not only makes good hay, but good pasture 
for hogs, sheep and cows. Some folks claim 
the hay is much better than alfalfa. The 
combination of peas and oats is better than 
either crop alone, because the yield is heavier, 
the oats support the peas and the peas cure 
better for hay when mixed with oats. The 
two crops can be seeded at the same time, 
but it is better to make two separate seed- 
ings than to try mixing the two in the drill 
or seeder. Use about sixty pounds of peas 
and forty pounds of oats per acre. A medium 
late oat and Canada field peas are best. Cut 
for hay when the oats are in the milk stage; 
the peas will then be starting to pod. 

Beardless barley, such varieties as Success 
and White Hulless are recommended for the 
dry land sections in Montana. The crop is 
cut when kernels are in the early dough 
stage. On dry land, sow fifty pounds to 
the acre and on irrigated land sow ninety 
pounds. 

Sudan grass is a good hay crop. On dry 
land, seed the grass in rows from twenty- 
four to thirty inches apart and cultivate the 
crop. Use five or six pounds of seed: to the 
acre on dry land and twenty pounds on 
irrigated land. Cut just after the grass 
heads out. 

Amber Cane is used for hay in Eastern 
Montana and good crops are secured.. The 
crop is planted in rows two feet apart, and is 
cultivated. Use ten pounds of seed to the 
acre. 

Corn ‘and sunflowers are good ensilage 
crops. Corn can be used for fodder. Sun- 
flowers do well on dry land and big yields 
are secured. Sow about six pounds to the 
acre, in rows about three feet apart. 
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The Best Proof of SCALECIDE Value 
Is Our Own Use of It on 33000 Trees 


Tue STATEMENT above is based upon 
these two facts: First, our own commercial 
orchard operations are too large and too im- 
portant in their financial aspects to permit 
any interference with best results. Second, 
our wide experience during the last 20 years 
—not to mention our intimate, personal con- 
tact with growers throughout the country — 
qualifies us as competent orchard managers. 


When we talk about the use of SCALECIDE, 
our heart and our mind are in the orchard, 
for we have 33000 trees of our own and we 

as fruit growers to fruit growers. Our 
attachment to orcharding comes from the 
fascination of the business, without which we 
would conduct an experimental farm only. 


But the a gained makes our advice 
of more value to you. On every tree, shrub 
and vine that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use SCALECIDE as your dormant spray. Then 
you will know that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular time by any 
dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application con- 
trols aphis, pear thrips, leaf miner, case bearer 
and leaf roller. Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight cankers 
from which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
androot rot. Andin addition, year after year 
use of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees; 





same summer treatment to bot! 





Wwe GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general condition, of 
for three years spray one | pa with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part orth Tin lime ag giving the 

parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than pay 

— im the judgment of three disinterested fruit growers —or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 


part sprayed with lime sulfur 








SCALECIDE is not “nem but a miscible oil that mixes instantly with cold water and stays mixed 





use for the past twenty years 


ut the Seer enoring pot has 


proven that it will not do injury such as has been so often ib to oil 





made miscible oils. If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order 
direct from us. In any event, write today for the new booklet, “The Ounce of Prevention’. 
B.G. PRATT CO. Department 38 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Scirntiric investigations show the finer 
the sulphur the greater the fungicidal action. 
Sulfocide, when sprayed, decomposes to an 
almost invisible film of true colloidal sul- 
phur. Used on fruits and vegetables. Every 
one remarks on what high color and finish 
it produces. H. B. Fullerton, Director L. L. 
R.R. Exp. Sta., says: “We have absolutely 
wiped out peach leaf curl, we don’t know 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


DEPT. 38 “9 Better 





A Better Summer = 


Sulfocide Does Not Russet or Drop the Fruit 


ULFOCIDE 





yellows, and we have staved off rot.” E. R. 
Longenecker, Magnolia, Del., says: “We got 
25e¢ per basket above market price because 
of the wonderful color and absence of brown 
rot.” Timmerman Bros., Fort Plain, N. Y., 

say: “We could not grow cucumbers with- 
out it, and find it great on all rhe na plants 
—a little goes so far.” Send for free booklet, 
“A Better Summer Spray”—it helps growers, 


50 CHURCH ST, 
NEW YORK 


Summer Spray 
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Trees—Plants—Shrubs 


Guarantee on every order w bind. Be Superior 
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If you write now for our 1924 Catalogue, we will send the famous HENDERSON Collection 


of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 


Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 


Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant 
HOW TO GET THEM 


Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
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Paoly state where you saw this advertisement, enclose ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, 
Everything for the Garden,’’ and the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CA 


SH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which, es — and npg A = be accepted 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to or more, 


at onee. 
1924 CATALOGUE NOW READY 
Bigger and better Joan ever, the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 
the year, a book of 
176 Pages 


36 oa ag Over 1000 beautiful guasprinas s showing actual results from Henderson’s ~ 
feSont tains the details of our test with $100.00 in awards. . 


t delay; write 





3)5, be; 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. corissor 







































































Green's Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


The Careful Planter’s 
First Choice 


C.A.GREEN and his Nursery 
Company has for nearly 50 
years enjoyed an enviable rep- 
utation for fair dealing.Green's 
stock grows becauseitishardy, 
vigorous, full-rooted, Northern 
grown. Only the best varieties 
offered. Guaranteed true-to- 
name. Solddirect at money sav- 
ing prices. That's why they are 
the careful planter’s choice. 


Green’s 1924 Specialties 


McIntosh Red Apple: beauti- 
ful early winter apple of finest 
quality. Tender, crisp, juicy, 
rich in flavor. Dwarfs or stand- 
ard. Should bein every garden, 


Dwarf Bartlett Pear: Big,\us- 
cious fruit with melting, but- 
tery flavor. Generally bearsthe 
second year. Fits in any size 
garden. 


Caco Grapes: “The finest of 
them all,” say growers, of Ca- 
tawba—Concord parentage 
with the good qualities of both. 
Bunch of good size and form. 
Vigorous grower, prolific 
bearer. Rich, red, sweet wine 
with abundant bloom. 


Get Green’s 1924 Catalog 


Contains the best of every- 
thing forfruit garden and home 
beautiful; city lot or big es- 
tate. A valuable hand-book 
of interesting information on 
growing things. Writetoday. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
225 Green St., Rochester, 


from NURSERY to You 
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. j00 Dollars 


cash Prizes 


ie _—s 


For the Largest Tomatoes 
You can share in this money —it is 


open to all our customers. The only condi- 
tion is that the tomatoes be Isbell’s Colossal—the 
finest quality and largest grown. 


12 Cash Prizes 


There are twelve ll cash. Have a 
bumper crop toes, the bring ere ae antes. deli- 
cous toma: ng ring toppricesand ar prize win- 


Details ‘tn Free Catalog 
of these Prize Awards are given 
in fegh oy: ie 5 ing 1924 Ranvier 





nnual—the 
most complete and suthortnatinn’ book of its 
kind. It te ls elle you how to choosegarden. { Seld 
and gives information on soil and cul 
directions: for fee aii crops and : 

brim full of f_ money-making 





ous dae It’s 


SM. ISBELL & C0. 














Wisconsin Grown Clover Seed, our leader. 
Don’t sow European seed. 
Hardy Alfalfa, Dakota, Montana and Idaho, 
Grimm and Cossack. Sweet Clover. 
New Oat, White Cross, (Wis. Ped. No. 19) 
jextra — big deen pure a 
: -dried, 


i deneniable. etc po Silver 
ow King, Murdock. Cold Resistant. 
37th Annual Catalog 
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M, J. CULLEN'S SEED GARDENS, 











ONROE county, Wis., has built u 

national reputation for the fine 
quality of its cheese.. Not the least factor 
in winning and keeping leadership in this 
line has been the annual Cheese Day, a 
splendid community event at which 
quantities of the delicious product of the 
region are given away in sandwiches and 
in other forms to thousands who share in 
the occasion. 

Carrizo Springs, Tex., has a Strawberry 
Day.. The whole countryside in the 
vicinity of this village joins-in honoring 
its favorite product each season. 

Farmers in Northern Illinois have plow- 
ing matches. This annual event was 
instituted half a century ago along lines 
followed by the founders’ ancestors, in 
Scotland, and attracts annually 10,000 to 
15,000 people. Here plowmen of all ages 








Neighborhood days have a social and 


commercial value 


are divided into classes, the members of 
which compete for prizes offered for the 
best work done with riding, walking, and 
tractor plows. 

Each year the orange growers of Cali- 
fornia hold a magnificent orange festival 
which is one of the big events of the 
Pacific Coast, attracting as many as 
25,000 people. 

A community celebration of a some- 
what different character but equally 
effective in its advertising power, is the 
Ground-hog Day picnic at Punxsutawney, 
Pa. At this novel annual event farmers, 
politicians, and former residents share a 
splendid repast, the principal feature of 
which is ground-hog meat. The meat is 
cooked in barbecue fashion. While this 
event is not designed to advertise a farm 
product, its distinctive character and the 
fine spirit of hospitality that it obtains 
puts Punxsutawney , and the surrounding 
country on the map. 

At Bouton, Iowa, the big day of the 
year is Sauerkraut Day. Here the town 
banker and merchamé sit down on a rough 
board bench, alongside of the farmer and 
his family, and eat sauerkraut and dog- 
gies. Good sauerkraut, too, and fine 
hospitality. The Editor will vouch for 
both, for he was at Bouton only a few 
years ago. This annual sauerkraut day 

as done a lot to bring about good feeling 
and team work between.the merchants 
and the farmers. 

At Linden, Iowa, there is a Colt-show 
Day every fall. Prizes are offered by the 
merchants and other stores in town, for 
best colts of various classes raised by 
farmers. This colt show has grown to be 
the biggest thing of its kind in the Corn 
Belt, and horse buyers keep Linden in 
mind when buying horses. 


GLADIOLU 











Send for 
this ie 


Book 





it is worth a good deal of money to you—not only as a 
comprehensive book on nursery stock, but also because it 
quotes growers’ prices. We sell direct from our upland 
nurseries (one of the largest in New York State) at cost 
plus one profit only. This catalog thus enables you to get 
splendid trees and plants at right prices.—-Maloney Quality 
Plus Maloney Personal Service Saves You Money. 


We prepay transportation charges (See Catalog) 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO.., lnc., 22 Main St., Dansville,N.Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 . 


ALL WILLE BLooM TH THis Su iS ‘Summer 
Sent to on Se 
guaranteed to you in good gr coo condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTIO ( %, 
Crusader—rich velvety = tna 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25c¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums 25c 
4 Beautiful Coleus 25¢ ; 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25¢ 
2 Choice Dahlias - - - - - « 
2 Choice Hardy Iris- - «- «+ « 
& Lovely Gladioli - - - « = « 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - < 25¢ 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25¢ 
Peake 












Any 5 Collections for $1. 
tire 11 Collections for $2. 


MISS ELLA. f. SBAINES. Dept Dept. or SPal SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


"BUISTS SEEDS 





Free Garden Guide 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book te. 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 


The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon. 

Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 1828 
Dept. W Philadelphia 








OD SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
- —None Better—54 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers, Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lll. 
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American Fl Field Seed Co., Dept. 509, *m‘Chicago, ti. 
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More Money from Oats 
By D. H. Heliker 


i. * 
Se 


HE market price of oats is often so 

low it hardly pays to raise the crop, 
especially if the yield be small, and hence 
we need to conserve in every possible way 
to avoid a loss from this crop. 

Last year, with so much rain, the oats 
lodged badly in the valleys and in many 
cases were Bn to get with the binder, 
and in order to avoid the loss from this 
I simply turned the stock in, after the oats 
were stacked, to clean up all the oats that 
remained. The animals were principally 
horses, largely growing Percheron colts 
which we will sell this fall. 

Sweet clover was sown with the oats, 
and this makes excellent pasture in the 
fall. The horses have been pastured on 
alfalfa all summer, but always seem to 
relish a change of pasture. The clover 
furnishes an abundance of pasture in the 
fall and, besides, it enriches the soil very 
greatly. In the spring there will be early 
pasture which we always use for a while 
and then the land is plowed for corn, it 
being plowed last to allow the clover to 
make a good growth, and if not pastured 
too much there is a good crop of green 
manure to plow under. 

In this way the clover does double duty, 
and we also obtain two crops from the 
land in one year, at the same time adding 
fertility to the soil, and providing extra 
pasture in the fall and spring. 





Hot Formaldehyde for 
Potato Scab 


The hot formaldehyde treatment for seed 
potatoes, to prevent scab, is as follows: 

Take two pints of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde and dilute in thirty gallons of water, 
heated to a temperature of 118° to 122° 
F. Dip the potatoes for two minutes, 
cover for one hour, and dry. Wooden 
crates or wire baskets can be used for 
dipping. 

An ordinary tank heater can be-used to 
heat the solution. A floating dairy ther- 
mometer is a great help in regulating the 
temperature of the solution. 

More than 530 bushels were treated by 
the hot formaldehyde method in less than 
six hours on # farm in Iowa, where fifteen 
potato growers worked together. 





Easy Way To Calculate 
Interest 


Problem: Find the interest on $240 
from March 10, 1917, to October 29, 
1918, at 7 per cent. Time is one year, 
seven months and nineteen days. 





Principal........ $240 
ete 5 es bas aes 07 
Int. for 
1 year... ..$16.80 x 1 year = $16.80 
1 mo. (1-12 yr.) 1.40 X7months = - 9.80 


3 days (1-10 mo.) 14 
1 day. (1% of 3 da.) .042%4 X 1 day = 


X 6 (18 days) = 34 
043g 





l yr. 7 mos. 19 days (18 days + 1 day) = $27.483¢ 





To Treat Oats for Smut 


There are three steps in treating oats 
for smut: 1. Mix one pint of formaldé- 
hyde in ten gallons of water. 2. Sprinkle 
the ten gallons of liquid over forty 
bushels of oats, shoveling the oats so 
that the solution is evenly distributed. 
3. Sack the oats when they are thor- 
oughly mixed and sow the next. morning. 

wo men in three hours can treat and 
sack enough oats for forty acres. The 
formaldehyde can be secured at any 
drug-store. 
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the Nitrate. 


you list the number 1338. 





Recommended by Experiment Stations 


for Increased Yields of Wheat 


Increased yields of from 5 to 10 bushels of wheat per acre are re- 
ported by five different state experiment stations following tests 


Nitrate of Soda 


Michigan reports a gain of 6.47 bushels resulting from a spring top 
dressing of 100 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per acre. 
reports an increase of 1014 bushels with the same application. 

New Jersey used 160 pounds of Nitrate per acre and obtained 
a gain of 5.8 bushels of wheat and 925 pounds of straw, while the 
value of the crop was increased $9.03 per acre over the cost of 


Delaware showed an increase of 4.6 bushels with an application 
of 125 pounds per acre. Virginia reported that an increase of 5 
bushels could be expected from the use of 100 pounds per acre. 

Except under unusual conditions I do not recommend more than 
100 pounds per acre. Full details of other tests and my own recom- 
mendations are given in my Free Bulletin Service covering wheat 
and all otherimportant crops. I shall be glad to send these bulletins 
to anyone interested and ask that to identify this advertisement 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
pm 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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TREES & PLANTS eer fot 
ing. ete. ; direct to ee at low: at lower prices Line psy Bane. dist free. 


lestminster, Md, 


KNIGHT’S PLANTS 


Strawberries, Bush Fruits, Grapes, Asparagus. Price reduced 
25 per cent on Some kinds. Catalog tells about CHAMPION, 
best everbearer, and other standard varieties. Gives information 
to be had: from no other source; it's worth much but is FREE. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 25, Sawyer, Mich. 


















That Yield and Pay 


E’VE literally millions of Apple 
wat the he best- ~payin wale 


ties. Yellow Tra‘ 
and Oldenburg f: me met ear| market; 
Grimes am. e and Wealthy 


a Rom 
P for ; Delicious, eIntosh, Winesap, Gano, 
ete. for inter. eed all about them in our 72- 
page beak, " Narserymen-Orchardists. ” It has 


, too, Pears, Plams, Grapes 
Ch - — 
erries. Our page Price ice List | Rye 
free, rite 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Box 12, Berlin, Maryland 
*Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’* 


illiams 








best. catalog 
a ze Suemeanes satisfaction for quality stock that is better 


ERNST NURSERIES, Box 6, Eaton, Ohio 


TREES: PLANTS- SHRUBS 


Luxurious foliage, andesite trees and vigorous orna- 
mental shrubbery in places that. now lack care wilt 
provide a graceful setting for your home. Enjoy flowers 
and a few of the fruit trees you like best. Plan wisely. 


PLAN WITH OUR 1924 FREE CATALOG 
70 years’ experience is behind every offering. Write 
to-day. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
OF ccs and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Painesville, Ohie 


eee 


a4 1 rae 
ee It, big ae ee 
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Weert Devt. 108, Chicago, i. 
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HOLDEN secs 


So Ved a 
Soil Tested-free 


tabout your soil?-your crops? soil heal 

ise they and sturdy as they 

should be? Find out today with our 

free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
o—- soil test recommend 

soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 
Dept. 242, Peoria Illinois 





Cannot Clog. 


ae holes to 
bs. per acre Hi: 





rope. Experts agree feriline is usele on 20 sour soil—it must have lime. 
_—. Guaranteed to handle 


The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your - 
cathy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any WB) 5@ ez. 
Pat ni 167 43 Attaches to any wagon es 


fre, Spree evenly 40 1500 


prof arb gt mye sine tn mens 
and ask about ees a 


2 
_ SPREADS READS 16: 3 more 
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lime in any form, fertilizer, 
crushed shells. 








ashes or 
Try Spreader 10 days 
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PLENTY OF BEETS 


One of our best specialties is Maule’s Blood 
Turnip Beet (shown on catalog cover above). 
Plant these tested seeds | Prices Postpaid 
this year and you'il have |} Packet 10c, oz. 25¢ 
all the beets you want. | 14\b. 7c, 1lb. $2.50 
Also send for the new 1924 Maule Seed Book. 
It’e Free. Tells everything you need to know 
about and gurdening. 
Bay HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
Regret. Dept. 8. Phiia., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


“Once Grown ~Always Grown 








¥ And Choice Small Fruits 
from your own garden. Plant in 
our yard, on arbor, trellis, or along 
ool and have delicious Grapes for 
table, juice, or jelly. Can't you pic- 
ture their rich, fruity fragrance and 
taste their aromatic sweetness? They are 
easy to grow and require little care. Also 
Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, 
berries, Strawberries, A’ sparagus plants and 
Flowering Shrubs. Write for free catalogue. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Box 14 Fredonia, New York 


























Garden, flower and field 
Seeds, a and bulbs. | 
nee furnish best of 

ted seeds. Sure to 
one At reasonable 
Prices. 


CO., Dept. 45, Ottawa, Ohio } 
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CONARD 3° ROSES 


are so much better than most other roses that we 
guarantee them to bloom or refund your money. We 
also put a durable white star label with our name 
and the name of the rose on the plant as the sign of 
that quality which enables us to make this remark- 
able guarantee. Send for 52 page catalog FREE 
CONARD & neers, oe. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rese Specieiiets West Grove, Pa. 


Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Etc. 








Fresh dug, direct from NU any A to you, 
Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Quince Apricot Trees, ete. Sane: 





berry, B i. , Dew- 
, Gooseberry ‘urrant, 
Rhu pone, A 


. Shade trees Privet 
, ete. lo ot, rene GUARANTEED” Our 
ATALOG gives prices, descriptions, illustrations. 
lete planting and eulture instructions. Write 


BUNTINGS’ mms Box 4, Sart Del. 
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Right and Wrong Use 
of Wall-Board 


By D. Williamson 





yes wall-board is mighty satisfactory 


stuff, when rightly used; but too often 
Perhaps you have 
picked the wrong sort of wall-board for 
your particular job; perhaps you have the 


it isn’t rightly used. 


right sort, but it is wrongly put on. 


So, 


a little ractical talk on the subject may 


be helpful, and may save you a lot of dis- 


appointment and expense. 


There are three general types of wall- 


board on the market; the first is made of 
wood fiber, the second of asbestos fiber, 
and the third of gypsum or some other 


form of plaster. Each has its own 


par- 


ticular advantages and disadvantages. 


Wood Fiber Wall-Board 


Wood fiber wall-board is the sort we are 
most familiar with; it has been in use for 
years, and can be bought from almost 


any lumber dealer. 
easy to cut, and easy to put on; 


It is easy to handle, 
but, 


being of wood fiber, it has a tendency to 


warp, if exposed to dampness. 


There- 


fore, you must always put wooden 1 x 2- 
inch cross-pieces behind every joint, as in 























Fig. 1 














Fig. 1; the studs may be stripped out, as 


shown, or the cross-strips may be notched 


into the studs. 


The joints of wood fiber wall-board are 
usually covered with thin wooden strips, 


giving a paneled effect. 


But there are certain places where 


wood fiber wall-board will not do. 


It is 


not fireproof, it can not be used out of 
doors; and it is not very satisfactory in 


very damp climates. 


Asbestos Fiber Wall-Board 


If a thoroughly fireproof material is de- 


sired, or something to be used out of doors, 
asbestos board is the proper thing; it is 
like wall-board in looks, but harder and 
heavier, and, of course, more expensive. 


Gypsum Wall-Board 


Near large bodies of water, where damp 
winds are blowing, I always use the third 
type of wall-board—the type that is made 


of gypsum or plaster. 


It is somewhat 


awkward ‘to handle, but it will not warp. 
Also, it is nearly as fireproof as the 


asbestos board. 


In putting it on, the 


joints must be left open about an eighth 
of an inch or so, then these are filled with a 


sort of plaster that comes for the 


urpose. 


This gives a smooth, even surface, for 
painting or pepeme The cost of this 
e 


type is about t 
type. 


same as the wood fiber 


ut, before you ceil an attic room with 
wall-board, you should always put on 
some heat-proofing fabric. There are two 


or three good sorts on the market. 


The 
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» for Small Frutts 


Sturdy Plants of Quality Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapevines of bearing age—all the 
worth-while kinds among fruits for 


the home garden. 
The plants we offer are exceptional—they have 
the roots, the age, the stamina to bear the crops 
you desire. 
46th Annual Catal 
awaits your request. Offers the choicest cores 

of Small Fruits, Old-fashioned Hardy ee ROSE: 
especially Climbers—all at most reasonable rates 

Please ask for your free copy TODAY. 

LOVETT’S NURSER 
| Box 137 Little Silver, N. J. 








This isa Wonderf ul Box of 
s and will produce 

bushels of Vegetables, 

eee = <4 Fruits and Flowers. 


gpa The iowa 10 Packets 
es of Seeds be mailed to 
any pare wed for only 10c. 
(00 ) Lettuce--Barliest ~Produced heads in 60 days. 
) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker. 
4 ) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds. 
00 4** ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for p: 
Turnip--6 Sno’ 


(100 pi - all Erect grower. 

* )G arden Berry- -Fruits in 4 months from seed: 

= 60 a te gorgeous bouquet 
tied si Boe plantisa 

000 «6** ) Poppy- Firefiy- Most 

Blow varietion--Great mixture--Won- 


Guarantee bee ‘will be more than ieened. 
Pthe bent vs ple New 1924 
Novelties in Colors, free to onal Order today. 


. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30 ROSE HILL. N. Y. 
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CONDON’S GIANT ¢ TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.” Big 










Fanner, ‘to je introduce 
our N Grown Live Seeds an d ‘race 
we will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's 


andour Big 1 PREC 
and Farm Guide —- 

192- e Book, tells how, and what to 
piant. Tower th aan “ever. 

SEND POSTAL TODAY 
CONDON BROS., Sseedsmen 
Rock River Valisy Seed Farm 
Bex 6 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


eee. Earliest Tomato 


Is Jung’s Wayahed. Big red fruit 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
earlier to be had anywhere. As a 
seotet offer willsend you a pkt. of this 

ato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lassa, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. ue 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE, Send Teday. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sia T, Randolph, Wis. 


EVERGREENS 


- Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts * 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect mage 8,crops,stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 
are nursery, ows and. hardy every- 
's Evergreen book sent free. 
Write today. _Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 
baa BD. ry NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Evergreen Specialists 

























Free for Testing 
Foe as 


foci at ageree 
BLizzaRD 

Fe ee eee ae x 

planting a aotlas, ne iarye oe r pstas 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 302, po lowa 


FREE BIG o ORTALAG 


and Panay Sent Pkt. 
Sent FREE. 
ber ere areeris 


for low prices. _ 


ie. AUNEER [BROS 


mio | Rees 


200 varieties. Also Sages, Small Frui 
stock. Genuine. Cheap. sample Gra Grape. Vines sated na 
Catalog free. West H: eee A Fredonia, N.Y. 


SEEDS sate Be Sate 
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cost will be less than $10 for an ordinary 
room, and the benefit will be immense. 
The fabric should be put in as shown 

















in Fig. 2—held in place on under side of 
rafters by 1 x 2-inch strips. The wall- 
board is nailed to these strips; in the 
usual manner. And you will find that the 
hottest attic when heat-proofed in this 
way, becomes as cool as a gown-stairs 
room. I know, from personal experience. 





Sudan Grass in Kansas 


Farmers are just beginning to realize the 
value of Sudan grass for feed. Sow 
broadcast or put in with a drill, about 
twenty pounds of seed to the acre, and 
don’t put it in too deep—about one inch 
is right. This will make a fine temporary 
pasture for .hogs. It keeps coming up 
just like alfalfa does and the more it is 
eaten down, the more it starts up. You 
can turn in on it about the middle of 
June and from then on until frost in the 
fall, it gives a wonderful amount of feed. 
Put in with a lister and cultivated as corn, 
it stools more readily and makes good hay 
for horses and cattle. Use about two or 
three pounds to the acre. It makes more 
hay and better hay and is a surer yielder 
than any other quick crop you can use. 
It will cut from two to four crops a season. 
Sudan grass being an annual and having 
fibrous roots similar to wheat or oats is as 
easily controlled and eradicated as millet. 
Sudan is a good seed crop, too. One man 
here planted about twenty-five pounds of 
seed and harvested about eighty-five 
bushels of seed last fall. E. B. 





Before and After 


1 MUST SAY 
Pop’S RAZOR. 
MAKES A 

WONDERFUL 
CAN OPENER 
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“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 


That Red Line ’round the Top of Rubber Boots or 
Shoes is of actual value to you. 

It protects you against imitation—on'y the genuine 
**Hi-Press” are so marked. 

It is a Goodrich pledge of supreme quality, backed by 
fifty-four years’ experience in making rubber goods. 
And it reminds you that millions of users, appreciating 
the longer service and greater economy of “Hi-Press,” 
insist upon it as their guide to best value. 


Sixty-five thousand dealers 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 


HI-PRESS 


Rubber Footwear 
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Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
wi]] make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION 2edish 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth iSe; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
™ 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.60, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing. and re. 

ceive this valuable collection of seeds 

postpaid, together with my big in- 

structive, beautiful Seed and 

Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants. etc. 


H.W.BuckBeEeE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 101 Rockford. Til 








































have proven reliable under 
many tests for purity, high 
Fits year’s : and vigor. 

‘his year’s big catalog offers 
many varieties, all of proven 
merit and successful records. Rohrer’s Sure-Pay 
Seeds are the best crop insurance you could have. 
Clover Seed. Al! varicties Seed Oats. Northern 
red, Mammoth, Sweet Ciover, Grown. Crimson Giant 
Crimson, White and Alfalfa. 44 pound test. 
Alfatfa. Certified Northwest -Lancaster 
grown seed, high in germi- Sure Crop, Yellow 





nation. Dent and mproved 
Leaming. 
ALSIKE, TIMOTHY, FI GRASSES, 
gee GRAIN poTaToes. 
Ask for latest veer enen dw Hemember we poy the freight 
and your money 











P. &, ROHRER & & BRO. Lancaster Ce., Pa. 










‘Thousends of euceqoatal growers we tell 
rom own experience. 
Order from Eari May. You can depend 
on him for good . wel 
stock.’’ My rule in se is **full val- 
en some.”” *s why I sell 
only the kind of og that thrives 


“Wyexpersa 5, and nd grows -} 4 the famous 

My Catalog Tells How to 
Get Better Results 

That’s exactly what new 1924 fil- 

ened cet on beri.eas bs 

e ope estions printed there are for 


ca. Full of P 8. 
It will help you ee 
bigger success what 
you grow. Send for a 
copy. A postal will do. 


’” Earl E. May, President, 
re May Seed & Nursery Co., { 
7 _ 3a May Bidg., Shenandoah, - 


BOLENS ‘POWER HOE 


and Lawn 
Mower Tractor 
It seeds, it culti- 
vates, it mows the 
lawn. so neviien power for 
i ight machinery 
BOL ENs has a patented 
ome axle 3 clearance and a 
tool control for accurate gui- 
dance in close weeding and culti- 
vating. A differential drive 
makes turning easy. All attachments have snap hitches 
ond _ instant] a. A boy will run it with 


$21 PARK ST, GILSON MFG CO. PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 


vonom be ee with your garden if you try my new 
Straw-flowers. Easily grown from 
—~4 Sioce ait aa cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
I will send {liberal packages: 
For1O0cic: yellow, white, brown and (ag 
pink. No better value for the money. 







































8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES .. $1.00 
All postpaid oon & ns in Fruit ie ane 
today. Pulshary Menoestes, Box A. Pairbary, Nebr. 








DAHLIAS PIX MONEY maxeR 


Housewives 1. 12 Kinds for only 
—_—_————— *. Delivered. Fine for Auto or Mar- 
ettrade. Send 10c for catalog. De- 


duct from first 
duct from fet catalog oper Glad < fentttne, fone, 
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Check Up 
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Your Grain Drill | 


By E. R. Meacham 
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z ID you ever sow a field of- grain 
and find when you had nearly 


finished that you were going to 
have a lot of seed left over?” asked a 
friend of mine the other day. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘And what’s worse, 
I’ve had the hired man come in and say 
that the pedigreed oats were all gone, and 
he was only half-way over the field.. But 


‘I wouldn’t let it happen now, for I have 


learned how to avoid both those mistakes, 
by calibrating my machine before 
I begin to use it.” 

Most farmers have decided from 
experiences with drills and seeders 
that the different scales or indi- 
cators for showing the amount of 
grain sown per acre can not be 
entirely trusted. 

They are inclined to put the 
entire blame for this condition 
upon the manufacturers. Some 
indicators certainly do seem to 
have been arranged by guess, but 
there are several things that affect 
the rate of seeding. The differ- 
ences in weight per bushel, the 


Anything that obstructs the curved 
throat leading from the seed box will, of 
course, hinder the proper delivery of grain. 
This, too, was a fault of the operator and 
not of the maker of the drill. 

Then of course you are expected to set 
the drill to sow the kind of seed you are 
going to use. This may seem an unneces- 
sary piece of advice, but as an actual fact 
it is often overlooked. If your drill has 
double seed-throats leading to opposite 





size of the kernels, the thorough- 
ness of cleaning, even the moisture 
in the grain are all factors in this 
question of how the grain drill will sow. 


Clean Seed Essential 


One day last spring I stopped at the edge 
of a field where a man was working over 
a shiny, new, red and yellow drill. 

“This darn thing ain’t sowin’ a bushel 
to the acre,”’ he growled in greeting. 

“What is it, oats?” I asked drawing 
nearer. 

“Yes, and there is almost as much in 
that box as there ‘was when I started. 
That indicator is no good.’’ He slammed 
up the cover of the seed box with angry 
impatience as he spoke. 

“Humph—” I ran my hand into the 
seed. It consisted of plump, heavy oats, 
bright in color and probably excellent in 
quality, but scattered through it was an 
unreasonable amount of straw, dirt and 
pieces of twigs. “It doesn’t look as 
though it were cleaned very well,” I 
ventured. ; 

“No. This is a new variety I tried out 
on a patch of new ground last year. They 
did so well I wanted to use them for seed 
and keep them pure. So I didn’t put them 
with the regular threshing, but flailed out 
what few I had by hand last winter.” 

“Aren’t you afraid this coarse stuff has 
clogged your drill,” I asked. I picked out 
a twig that coul \dn’ t possibly have gone 
through the opening for beans. ~ 

“Maybe so; something sure has. I’ve 
done everything to it I can think of.” 

“Let’s start it again and see how it 
acts.” 

As he drove slowly away, I bent down 
and watched the drill closely. Only seven 
of the twelve holes were delivering a 
decent sized stream of grain. It simply 
showed that grain must be cleaned before 
it can be properly sown. He could not 
blame the manufacturer for that. 


Moldy Grain from Last Year 


Just a week before I had been called out 
to see a balky drill on a farm where I 
frequently visited. The seed had been 
cleaned well enough there, but I found 
that the man had been trying to send it 
through a machine half choked with a 
moldy accumulation of the grain and dirt 
that should have been cleaned out before 
the drill was put away the preceding fall. 





Getting the truth from our grain drill 





sides of the seeding devices, you know 
that the little door over each seed-wheel 
must close the small side and leave the 
large one open when sowing big seeds like 
beans or peas, but this same little iron lid 
must be reversed so that only the smaller 
opening can be used when wheat or rye 
is sown. 


Sowing Rye Through Soybean Holes 


Last fall, on a big farm in the Middle 
West, a man found himself unable to sow 
little enoughsrye. He set the bevel gears 
to the slowest speed, but the rye streamed 
out too fast. After tinkering with the 
machine for half a day, he became dis- 
gusted and emptied the seed box, only to 
discover that the big side of the double- 
run feed was open. A neighbor had used 
the drill for soybeans and left that side 
oper when the machine was put away. 


The Calibration Process 


But when all of these outside elements 
have been checked up, there is still the 
possibility that the indicator itself is 
entirely unreliable. The best way of 
finding out whether the settings shown on 
the drill are accurate or not, is the process 
known as calibration. Here are the 
simple steps of the test: 

“1. Raise the drill so the hoes, disks, or 
other covering devices can be let down 
into their natural sowing position, and so 
the wheels can turn freely. Raise the 
tongue so the whole machine is in the 
same position as when actually at work. 

2. Figure the width of the strip of 
ground the drill sows at each trip across 
the field. Do not make a mistake in this. 
The actual width is equal to the distance 
from outside to outside disk or furrow 
opener. But when you turn to go back 
across the field, you always leave a space 
between the last row of grain on one trip 
= the first row of the return. This 

ace between the rows must be added to 
t e actual measured distance from out- 
side to outside of furrow opener, for in 
effect you cover this ground each trip. 
The simplest way to get this correct is to 
measure the distance between two adja- 
cent furrow openers, rather than by the 
number of spaces, since there is one more 
furrow opener than there are spaces. By 
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that means you will have allotted a space 
to each row of grain. 

3. After you know the width of the 
strip, figure out the length necessary to 
make an acre. This is done by dividing 
43,560, the number of square feet in an 
acre, by the width of the strip expressed 
in feet. This is the distance you travel 
to sow an acre of grain. Next, find the 
number of revolutions the wheel will 
make in going that far, by getting the 
distance around the wheel; divide the dis- 
tance you travel by this figure. Then you 
have the revolutions of the wheel in sowing 
an acre. 

4. Fill the seed box of the drill with any 
seed you wish to test. You need neither 
weigh nor measure the grain you put in. 
The next step is setting the indicator or 
arranging the gears for the amount -of 
seed you wish to sow on an acre. Be care- 
ful to use setting for grain you are testing. 

5. Spread a sheet or canvas under the 
drill to catch the grain as it comes out. 
Mark the wheel some way so you ‘ean 
count the revolutions easily, and turn it 
at about the speed it would go if it were 
at work in the field. It is not necessary 
to sow a whole acre to test the accuracy 
of the drill. If you will divide the number 
of revolutions per acre by four, you can 
use that number, and will only have to 
sow a quarter of an acre. 

6. After you have turned the wheel as 
many times as it would go, in sowing the 
quarter acre, the grain in the canvas must 
be carefully gathered up and weighed or 
measured. If the drill is 100 per cent 
accurate, you will have one-fourth of the 
amount indicated on your scale. If the 
amounts do not correspond, work out the 


.| percentage of error, and then always cor- 


rect the setting to sow the amount you 
want when using drill with similar seed. 

For example, it may be that your drill 
sows one bushel of oats instead of the 1144 
bushels indicated. If so, you will have to 
change the setting by 50 per cent to add 
that other half-bushel. You find the 
percentage of error by taking the differ- 
ence between the amount sown and the 
amount indicated, and then dividing that 
difference by the grain actually sown. 
Here it would be 1144. bus.— 1 bu. = 4% bu. 
And 4% + 1 = .5 or 50 per cent. And 
50 per cent of 114, as shown on the indica- 
tor, would be 34. Add 34 to 1% and the 
indicator will read 214. We are assuming 
here that the errors in the settings for the 
same grain are fairly proportional, all 
along the scale, and that the drill will con- 
tinue to give 24 of the amount its seale 
reading indicates. : 

Keep your drills clean, and your seed 
elean, check up the settings for the grains 
you send through your drill each season, 
and you will be able to plan accurately 
on the amount of seed you need, and your 
plans and performance will match. 





The emergency lamp socket shown can be 
made in a few minutes by using a piece 
of brass wire and a pair of pliers. Twist 
one wire into a spiral to suit the thread 
on the base of the lamp. Double the end 


we BULB SCREWS ii }} 
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COILOF BRASS 

WIRE IS MADE TO CENTER CONTACT IS « 
FIT LAMP BASE SIMPLY WIRE WITH 

BEND AT ONE END 


of another piece of wire to form a sharp 
“U”’ bend. Seleet a piece of dry wood as 
the insulating base and through holes 
punched in this with a nail, push the ends 
of the wire to support them as shown. 
Make connections at the rear and if tape 
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‘The family’s home 


NATURALLY when you purchase a mo- 
tor car you ask, © How permanent is 
the company which manufactures it?” 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland and GMC Trucks 
are built by companies strong in 
themselves, with long records of con- 
tinuous service. But back of them are 
the resources of the General Motors 
family to which they belong. Of these | 
resources the General Motors Build- 
ing in Detroit is a symbol—the largest 
building of its kind in the world. - 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capac + CHEVROLET + OLDSMOBILE 
Oak.tanp « GMC Trucks 
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175 Cars Will Make You 


Ind nd ! Sell them gas, oil and 
epe ent! accessories and you 
can make $2800 to 
$5100 clear every year. Running a 
filling station is pleasant work. You 
don’t have to be a mechanic to do it, 
and it is your business forever, if you go 
at it the way we tell you. The profits 
are there, waiting for the man who knows 
175 car owners, and will get their trade. 








Be your own boss, yet clear from $2800 
to $5100 the first year—more as* you 
grow! There are more autos today than 
ever—there will be more next year— 
that means bigger opportunity and 
more profits for you! 


Our FREE folder, ‘Run a Filling Station 
and Make More Money,” tells what to do 
first—how to find out about pumps and 
tanks—how to choose the gas and oil that 
will sell best among your neighbors—how 
to pick out the location that will get the 
transient trade, too—how to approach 
your banker if you need a little more 
capital—how to adv ertise economically—* 
how to give service that brings new busi- 
ness. 


Write today, now, for the FREE folder, 
and learn how you too can make good 
money running a filling station—or bossing 


the job, if you know a dependable young 
man or woman you'd like to help along, 
with considerable cash profit for yourself. 


Your booklet is waiting. It is FREE. 


Write today! 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 


1300 Creighton Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















sbell’s Bell 
Brand NER Seeds are 
Michigan-grown — ym | 
and early maturity are b: 
intothem thro he es 
selection .F ‘elopment. 
patos 3 —_ ll’s seeds is the 
rst step toward a big profit- 
able garden. 
Free tosis ivi valuable 
information about _ and gardening, 
-from-grower prices, 










uoting direct 
~~! ree on request. 


S. M. isbell & Compa 
214 Mechanic St. (5a) Jackson, WMlch. 
























Most Delicious Apple 
oak Earl aarer, Will 
not get mealy. Better keeper. Fully described in 
my new 1924 Free Book on “Trees and Seeds 

at Grow”. Different. Instructive. Write today. 


332 Court St. Beatrice, % 
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More Wooded: Profitless Crops 


Continued from page 11 
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and transplants. Seedlings are trees grown 
from seed before they have been placed in 
new beds. After being so placed they are 
called transplants. Some states furnish trees 
at cost. There are also a large number of re- 
liable commercial nurseries from which stock 
may be purchased. In states where trees can 
not be obtained for cost of production or 
thereabout, or where large operations are con- 
templated, the forest builder should start his 
own nursery. Excellent guides to nursery 
practise are Bulletin 76 of the U. S, Forest 
ae ice, and the bulletin on nursery practise 

by C. R. Pettis, published by the Conserva- 
tion Commission at Albany, N. Y. 


The Softwoods. Are Bes: 


In general, the cone-bearing trees are best. 
Their greater yield and variety of uses; the 
shortage of mature pine, spruce and hemlock 
timber, and their 





adaptability to 
non - agricultural 
land are in favor 
of the evergreens. 
Hardwoods may 
be grown for spe- 
cial purposes, or 
used to advan- 
tage in mixture 
with the conifers. 
When. planted in 
mixture with the 
evergreens they 
help to protect 
the latter trees 
from their natu- 
ral enemies. 

The following 
species are, best 
adapted for plant- 
ing in the East. 
For short-time 
crops (ten to 
twenty years) 
Carolina poplar 
should be planted 
for lumber and 
pulpwood; catalpa 
and eucalyptus in 
warm climates, and Carolina poplar in tem- 
perate climates for fencé-posts; red spruce, 
Norway spruce and balsam for Christmas 
trees, and willows for baskets. The willow 
crop may be realized on in one year. For 
long-time crops (thirty to fifty years) white 
pine, red pine, Norway spruce, European 
larch, white ash, red oak for lumber; Norway 
spruce or white spruce for pulpwood; red 
pine, white cedar, Scotch pine, red oak, 
European larch for ties and fence-posts; 
Scotch pine, European larch and white 
cedar for poles. 


When and How To Plant 


Forest trees should be planted in the spring 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and 
before the year’s growth is under way, or in 
the fall after growth has ceased, and a month 
or so before the soil freezes. Spring plant- 
ing is slightly better for trees and fall for 


abor. 

After determining the kind and number of 
trees required for a certain tract, apply to 
your own state forestry department or to 
some commercial nursery. As soon as the 
trees are received they should be taken to 
the, planting ground, unpacked and “‘heeled 
in.” Heeling in consists of digging a trench 
eight or ten inches deep and placing the roots 
of the trees therein, covering them with fresh 
earth packed firmly and kept moist by water- 
ing daily. Trees may be left in the trench for 
a week, or during the period of planting, but 
should be set in their permanent places as 
soon as possible. 

Planters should be divided into crews of 
two men each, one to make holes, the other 
to follow up with trees, which should be 
carried ‘in a pail. It is advisable to have 
three or four inches 








The usual spacing is six feet each way, or 
1,210 trees to the acre. If a pole is set at 
each end and in the middle of the field, and 
moved over a distance of six feet as the end 
of the course is reached, the lines of trees will 
be straight enough. After making the hole 
with a grub-hoe or mattock, the digger takes 
two steps, makes another hole and continues 
on in this way to the end of the field, sighting 
on his own pole or keeping a uniform distance 
from the last row of trees. The mattock- 
man makes one thrust into the ground the 
entire length of the mattock blade, then he 
pushes down on the handle and pulls out the 
mattock, leaving a V-shaped opening in the 
ground. The sod is not removed in this 
operation. The planter then pushes the 
roots down into the hole making sure that 
the roots are well at the bottom. Then, 
with his heel, he stamps the earth together, 
taking care not to injure the bark. No air 








Natural reseeding of conifers under hardwood stand 


should remain at the roots. If the trees have 
long roots so the roots turn up at the bottom, 
the slit should be made deeper. It is not 
essential to remove any more of the sod than 
is necessary in digging, but the hole should 
not be filled with sod or grass as it dries and 
leaves air spaces. Pure mineral soil should 
be around the roots of the tree, particularly 
the lower portion. The roots should rest 
slightly deeper than in the nursery to allow 
for loose ground to settle, but the final 
position should be as in the nursery. This is 
especially important when planting: spruce. 
The entire tree should be made firm enough 
to resist loosening action of the wind, and 
should stand erect. 


The Race for Light 


Trees planted six feet apart may be thinned 
at the end of fifteen or twenty years and a 
second thinning, on which some profit will be 
realized, can be made in thirty — On 
short-time crops, such as posts, the thinning 
is not so important, as the trees will enter 
the crowding stage just at the time when the 
are ready for use. If planted trees are left 
without thinning, they will thin themselves 
by killing each other off. If there is already 
a thin stand of trees on the land, plantings 
can be made in the open spaces. The trees 
already present will force the transplants to 
seek light, and they will grow more tall and 
straight as a result of this pressure. Where 
there is overhead shade, spruce and hemlock 
should be used. Where the shade is too dense 
underplanting is not advisable. Four-year 
old transplants should be used in under- 
planting. They stand the competition of 
the surrounding forests better than smaller 
trees which are less hardy. No cultivation 
is given a planted 





of water or mud in 
the.bottom of the pail 

so the roots of the EK 
trees will be kept 
moist. The roots 
must not be allowed 
to dry before planting. 


his race. 





VERY man has an exceptional 
respect for tillage and a feeling 

that this is the original calling of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


forest as a rule, be- 
cause the expense 
usually is unwarran- 
ted. The plantation 
must be protected 
from fire, and all the 








stock must be kept out. 



































The cost of planting 1,200 trees on an acre 
of average waste land is from $12 to $14; 
trees at $4 a thousand (approximate cost of 
production) and labor at from $8 to $10. 
Trees vary considerably in cost, however, 
depending on which section of the country 
they are purchased from. Last’ spring’s 
quotations for 1,000 trees in several states 


were: Colorado, $30 to $60; Kansas, $12.50 . 


up; Maine, $10; Maryland, $5 to $30; 
Massachusetts, $9 to $10; Michigan, $2 to 
$10; New Hampshire, $6 to $8; New York, 
$2 to $4; New Jersey, $4; Ohio usually free; 
Pennsylvania free except cost of packing and 
shipping, last year this averdged $0.77 per 
1,000 trees; Vermont, $5 to $10; Virginia, 
$5 to $15; Wisconsin, $2 to $4. C ‘ommercial 
nurseries sell pine trees from $8 a thousand 
for seedlings and upward, according to height. 

It is prebably cheaper for the farmer to 


reforest than it would be for other small. 


owners. He can choose his time in spring or 
fall, he has the tools to work with, and usu- 
ally can find days when it rains, or when his 
other work is slack. 


It is advisable to obtain the personal 


counsel of a forester on all reforestation pro- 
jects. California, Connecticut, Maine, 
Kansas, Kentucky, mar eed., Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
have foresters who advise land owners on 
reforestation. State Colleges of Forestry, 
Agricultural Colleges and the United States 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C., will 
render similar service to private land owners. 


How Much Return? How Soon? 


A planted long-time crop, on average soil, 
should yield at least twelve thousand feet of 
white pine, our most valuable tree, in 
thirty years, and about three times that 
amount in fifty years, or approximately 
36,000 board feet an acre. Poor soil will 
yield 25,000 feet an acre in fifty years, in 
addition to the thinnings previously made 
for the purpose of removing crowded trees. 
If hardwoods are planted in the mixture, 
these can be cut at intervals after the fifteenth 
year, leaving pine as the ultimate crop. 

If planting has been done with the short- 
time crop in view, returns will be: 

1. A crop of-fence-posts every ten years, 
four posts to the tree, at about $70 an acre 
annually. 

2. A crop of pulpwood, box board or ex- 
celsior stock in fifteen years or less, followed 
by a similar crop every eight or ten years 
thereafter. The largest trees should be taken 
at.each thinning. 

3. Christmas trees bring about $120 per 
acre per year, the first crop coming at the 
end of five to seven years. If land is planted 
for Christmas trees alone, they should be 
placed three feet apart, or three thousand to 
the acre. "They will all be harvested between 
five and ten years, and ought to yield a net 
profit of at least twenty cents apiece or 
approximately $600 an acre. 8 

4. Basket-willow grows a ton of inferior 
rods the first year, three tons of first grade 
rods the seeond and-for the next twelve to 
twenty years from six to ten tons an acre. 
Prices ‘in eastern markets are around $25 a 
ton at present. 

The income on an-acre of average pro- 
ductivity with standing timber at $8 a 
thousand board feet is $100 per acre in thirty 
years; $262 in forty years and $372 in fifty 
years. With standing timber at $20 a 
thousand, and prices going up, it is easy to 
understand how reforestation will pay. 


A Few Figures 


There are a large number of old white pine 
plantations in the State of Massachusetts, 
which have been accurately measured and 
comparéd with yield tables of natural-grown 
pine in the same forest region. The Con- 
servation Commission in New York state 
has its table of profits derived from reforesta- 
tion on the Massachusetts measurements. 
They find, after figuring the accrued taxes on 
the land, and compound -interest on the 
entire cost, that a white pine plantation is a 
6 or 7 per cent investment at present stump- 
age rates. Any increase in stumpage v alues 
(and these are hound to increase as time goes 
on) will mean a ‘corresponding increase in the 
returns. 


The forest planter of the spring of 1924 ° 


can safely assume that he is investing for a 
12 per cent return rather than a 6 per cent 
returns. The moment his land is planted with 
trees the property has been enhanced in 
value at least $14 an acre. 

















The Car Builders 
KNOW Batteries 


That explains why far 
more automobile makers 


have always used Willard 


Batteries than have used 
any other make— 


Why 137 car and truck 
builders have adopted them 
as original equipment— 


And why 93 per cent of 
these manufacturers have 
always used Willards. 


‘What better way is there 
to select the battery for your 
car than to pick the outstand- 
ing choice of the car builders? 


There is a Willard Service Station near you. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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arm Where it 
is Profitable~ 


Thousands of hard-working farmers are eking out a mere existence 
and have nothing to show for their labor at the end of the year, 
because of the adverse conditions under which they are farming. 


Quit Fighting Adverse Conditions 
Good farm lands in the congested séctions of the country cost 
several hundred dollars per acre. With land costing so much, a 
large investment is required and with a high rate of assessment, the 
Northern farmer has to pay a large amount in taxes, which eats up 
much of his possible profits. 

Throughout the long winter season, farming in the North . 
practically at a standstill; live stock must be stall-fed; and 
produce raised in the short growing season must pay for the whal 
year’s operations. 


Go Where Costs Are Lower 


If you are having a hard time to make your farm pay, on account 
of climatic conditions, heavy taxation, high-priced or worn-out 
lands, etc., sell out and come South where there are thousands of 
acres of splendid, lower-priced lands. With a smaller investment, 
and a lower assessed valuation which means less taxes to pay; and 
with the help of a twelve-month-in-the-year growing season, and 
lower hired labor costs—the same amount of effort on your part 
will produce more money for you at the end of the year and your 
family will be happier and get more out of life. 

The prices of farm lands in the North have almost reached the 
maximum; while in the South they are still low and values are 
steadily increasing; so that g farmer can go into the South now and 
with a reasonable investment estab- 





lish himself, and thru _ increased 
land values, alone, create a heritage 
for his family. 

The L. & N. Offers Free Information 
With no land to sell, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad is offering free information 
about the desirable communities, soils, crops, 
methods, markets, ete., in the vast territory 
served by this Railroad thru the heart of the 
Southland. 

Write for full information 


G. A. PARK 


General inmlortion & Industrial ane 
ashville Rai 


CINCINNATI 
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INCE last May when the article 
“Power from the Small Brook,’ ap- 
peared, a good many questions have been 
asked. Here are a few, with answers and 
comments: 


Must I Use a Storage Battery? 


That depends on whether the wheel will 
be operating all the time, oronly in times 
of high water. If the wheel does not run 
all the time, then it will be necessary to 
use a storage battery and direct current 
for distributing electricity; this will like- 
wise be true if the amount of water is 
variable. Care must be taken to avoid 
over development of the water available. 


What Kind of Wheel Should I Use? 


Where the available fall is small and where 
a dam sometimes floods large areas of 
land, the undershot or breast wheel might 


» be the only wheel to use. In flat sections 


where the runoff is slow and the area 
drained is large the wheel must be pro- 
tected from floods. In mountainous 
country where streams are small and the 
available head is large, over twenty-five 
feet, probably the impulse wheel would be 
best suitable. Under other conditions of 
moderate fall the choice of wheel might 
be between the overshot and turbine. At 
any rate there are wheels to fit almost 
any condition for small installations 


Cost of Power Delivered 


Concerning the cost af power delivered 
at the switch from a hydro-electric unit, I 
quote some figures I have seen: “A plant 
costing $100 per horse-power capacity, 
running at 50 per cent load factor (where 
the average twenty-four-hour load is one- 
half of the maximum load) will show 4 
cost of about fifty cents a kilowatt-hour 
at the switch.” I can not say how the cost 
of fifty cents a kilowatt-hour is obtained 
under the conditions given in this para- 
graph. If we assume the cost of operating 
the plant at $100 per horse-power, in- 
cluding labor, depreciation and _ taxes, 
which is beyond all reason, and with a 
50 per cent load factor, as stated, the cost 
per kilowatt-hour at the switch-board, 
would be about three and three-quarter 
cents. 

In figuring the advisability of mstalling 
hydro-electric plants, we, of course, have 
to compare it with a-plant where current 
is generated by steam and these costs 
always depend upon the location of the 
plants. In ordinary practise, we find that 
the cost*per horse-power for development, 
if it does not exceed $200 or $300 per 
horse-power, the hydro-electric plant can 
compete with the steam plant—that is, 
for the commercial sale or selling of power. 

Now in a small plant to be placed on a 
farm, it appears that the finsiting price 
per installation would depend upon the 
cost the prospective purchaser would have 
to pay for.power delivered to the point of 
application, and also the cost. of the 
current when generated by gasoline or 
steam engine. 


What Records Are Necessary? 


A record of stream flow is necessary and 
can be obtained by placing a weir in any 
small stream as explained in the previous 
article, and making observations from 
time to time, covering a period of two or 
three years. In fact, this record should be 
kept of every stream. It is certainly too 
bad that property owners who have 
streams going through their property are 
not enough interested to measure and 
learn the amount, of water that is flowing 
over their property. If the property 
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owners were so interésted in all these 
small streams as to make these measure- 
ments, the information would be ver 
useful. Agricultural schools should teadh 
their students how to measure water in 
small streams. Then there should be a 
place to send these records, so the informa- 
tion could be correlated. It would be of 
great value to the state, not only for 
pate asc poy but for domestic purposes 
as well. 


Must Stream Run All the Time? 


If the stream is dry part of the time 
storage will be necessary to equalize 
stream flow, or else the wheel would be 
idle part of the time. Fixed charges on a 
hydro-electric plant say at 10 per cent 
annually to cover taxes, repairs, and de- 
preciation will be vastly more than upon a 
gasoline unit operated only on a part 
time basis. 

If the stream goes dry in periods of 
drought, and if it is not pdssible to store 
up sufficient water to carry sufficient 
power over this dry season, it probably 
would not pay to make’a hydro-electric 
development. If such a development is 
made, it would be necessary to have some 
other prime mover so arranged that it 
could drive the electrical generator in- 
stead of the water-wheel. 

In relation to the fixed charges of 10 
per cent, that is certainly small enough in 
a hydro-electric plant, and it is only a 
question as to how long a time the hydy- 
electric plant will be idle to determine 
whether.it would be more economical to 
install gasoline equipment than hydraulic 
equipment, but with the price of gasoline 
tending to increase rather than reduce, 
with-any reasonable strearn flow, it would 
probably pay to put in the hydraulic 
equipment and use the gasoline as an 
auxiliary. 


What Will It Cost? 


The expense of installing electrical equip- 
ment—generator, switchboard, transmis- 
sion wires, and storage cells—will vary. It 
would not cost any more to install elec- 
trieal equipment for items mentioned in 
this paragraph than for hydraulic or any 
other type of prime mover. However, this 
data can be obtained from the electrical 
manufacturers. 


Must I Build a Dam? 


It. would not be profitable for one in 
moderate circumstances to go to great 
expense of dam construction and other 
elaborate expenditures for the sake of 
securing water-power when gasoline 
engines are now so well adapted to most 
every kind of farm work. In many enter- 
prising rural communities where electric 
power is not available and where water- 
power may be developed, the stream can 
be used, whereas it might be entirely out 
of the financial reach o: any individual in 
the neighborhood. The writer has in mind 
a rural community, Boalsburg, Pa., where 
a mountain stream was diverted into a 
pipe large enough to carry ample water 
to operate an impulse wheel. In many 
cases old mill sites, which have been 
abandoned, might be bought by a Prise 
company, formed by local _, ~~ 

for lighting purposes. R. 


Moon, frightened: ‘‘Oh, dear! Here 
comes that fierce Mr. Shooting Star” 










How Federal Land Banks 
Help Farmers Get Ahead 


— membership in a mighty cooperative lqan sys- 
tem, nearly 300,000 farmers are paying of their mortgages. 
Through the twelve Federal Sand Banks these farmers are 
securing better terms and-lower interest rates. Besides, every 
borrower shares in the profits earned Already, more than 


$7,000,000 has been paid as dividends. 


Money for these mortgage loans is gotten through the sale of 
FederalLand Bank Bonds. Moneyinvested in these Bonds helps 
to build up the farming business by providing needed capitak. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds have all the safety of good farm 
mortgages, plus additional guarantees. 



















Federal Land Bank Bonds are free from all taxes, except 
inheritance taxes. Interest received from them is free from 
income taxes. 








You can turn Federal Land Bank Bonds into cash on short 
notice or use them as security for a bank loan. 








Federal Land Bank Bonds yield a regular income, payable 
twice a year. Price and interest rate on request. 








Federal Land Bank Bonds may be had in denominations 
to fit your bank account: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Your choice of coupon or registered form, delivered 
by registered mail. Correspondence confidential. Remember, 
the words “The Federal Land Bank” appear at the top of 
every bond issued by a Federal Land Bank. 


Should you desire a Federal Farm Loan, apply to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the nearest National Farm Loan Association. 
Your County Agent can give his name and address. 


Write today for free pamphlet, “Getting 
Together To Get Ahead.” Address the near- 
est Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent 
at Washington, D.C. Support your only 
national cooperative lending and investing 
system, by putting your surplus fae. into 
























Federal Land Bank Bonds. 
Federal Land Banks are located at 
Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal, St. Paul, Minn, Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash, 





~Fiseal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE OOFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR 00. 
611 Court St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Deming 
Power Sprayers 


Are built in a wide range of It has the fewest possible parts, is 
capacities to fitevery condition. light in weight, yet substantially 


upon hillsides or so 


afford to pay. 
3 Capacities 





They are strong, compact and constructed 
light weight for ousy ndling The pump develops 1001b. pressure. 
tg 


5 Gal. per min. 250lb. pressure power 
12 Gal. per min. 30ulb. pressure will supply 2 leads of hose. 
30 Gal. per min. 4001b. pressure working parts brass. 












4 | \HE success of your fall, winter and spring campaigns of spray- 

ing is only determined when you harvest the ripened fruit. It 
is then that you learn whether your expense and painstaking labor 
have brought perfect or indifferent results. 
Take no chances! Remember now that the pump itself is the heart 6f any 
spray outfit. Pressure counts! Arm yourself with a pump that drives the 
spray with a penetrating force which reaches the deep recesses and hidden 
crevices that serve as the enemies’ strongholds. 
Depend on Deming Pumps to do the job—right. 





The “Wheelabout” 

A wheelbarrow spray outfit espe- 
— designed for the ener and 
smail fruit grower who wants an 
easily operated, one-man machine. 


or long hard service. 


round, 


and offer all the features you “ Century” Barrel Sprayer fj 
have wanted at a price you can The 


yg mier of all barrel sprare rs. 
Us for general epraying. | isin- 
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Taking the Glut from 
the Berry Market 
By Walter Andrews 











AST year and the year before, berry 
growers in the Pacific Northwest 
tried out a new method of preserv- 
ing surplus fruit in times of glut. This 
is called “barreling,” and doubtless I have 
referred to it before in former articles. 
But in my opinion it is so important that 
over-emphasis is excusable and even 
desirable, for it is the beginning of a new 
idea that promises to take the word perish- 
able out of the berry grower’s dictionary. 
No matter where he lives, or whether or 
not a cannery is handy, and regardless of 
weather conditions or market vagaries, 
he or his co-operative selling association 
can now easily preserve berries for future 
sale—without experience and without 
expensive equipment. 


What Barreling Means 


Fifty-gallon hardwood, inside-paraffined 
barrels are used, and these are filled in the 
field or wherever convenient with freshly 
picked berries, minus hulls, two parts ber- 
ries to one part sugar by weight, put 
in the barrels in alternate layers. 

When the barrel is full the head is put 
on, coated outside with liquid paraffin 
applied with a brush, and then the barrel 
is placed in cold storage for later sale or 
shipment to St. Louis, London or South 
America, its net contents being 450 pounds 
and its keeping qualities, when frozen, 
being almost unlimited. 

Many tons of these barreled berries— 
strawberries, raspberries, loganberries and 
blackberries—have been profitably sold 
months after the picking season, and have 
been successfully shipped wherever re- 
frigerator service is available. They are 
proving popular with pie bakers, restau- 
rants, hotels, soda fountains, etc., and 
have already. greatly helped the berry 
industry as a whole. 

The main objection to the barrel ret 
age is the size. This objection is met by 
five-gallon, inside-enameled berry can that 
has been developed. The advantages of 











~ Five-gallon cans, enameled inside, are 
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the can are: First, no sugar is required, 
beeause the contents, being small in bulk, 
can be frozen solid to the center in 
about twenty-four hours, before fermenta- 
j tion can start. Second, it saves freight 
or express charges, because of its lighter 
weight, ten filled cans weighing less than 
one filled barrel. Third, small consumers 
favor the smaller package, because the 


‘ contents can easily be used before spoilage 
begins. Fourth, it is easier to handle and 
store. Fifth, the berries retain their 


natural shape, being less likely to be 
crushed in the package. 

Thousands of thesé new cans, lacquered 
outside to prevent rust, and with friction 
caps that any one can easily close, have 
been sold and tested out by several berry 
growers’ marketing associations here in 
: the Northwest, and so far I have heard 
nothing but favorable reports regarding 
them. 

The other day I had a chance to test 
the eating qualities of these barreled or 
canned cold-packed berries, and I was 
surprised at the natural flavor and fine 
appearance. This was months after pick- 
ing, and the strawberries I sampled tasted 
exactly like fresh berries picked the day 
before and laid away over night in sugar. 
There was none of that preserved jam 
taste, and I was agreeably impressed 
with the fresh-fruit flavor. 

The time is coming, I believe, when 
these cold-pack berries will largely take 
the place of the old-style preserves, and 
when the entire berry industry will thus 
be put on a higher, more secure and stable 
basis. 
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The Luscious Persimmon 
By W. B. Hanson 


The persimmon is one of the first native 
American fruits described and praised by 
the early explorers. De Soto early learned 
its food value, and in 1557 published an 
account of it. 

John Smith’s narrative-on the resources 
of the New World included a long dis- 
cussion of the persimmon, in which he 
said: “If it be not ripe, it will draw a 
man’s mouth awrie with much torment.” 
These writers spoke of it as a delicious 
little plum. 

This is one of the most abundant wild 
fruits of the South, but it is found in 
nearly every state. The wood of the 
tree is strong, hard, elastic and close 
grained and takes a high polish. It is in 
demand in the South for making bobbins 
to be used in cotton mills. It is also used 
to some extent for making shoe lasts. 

One of the complimentary things the 
Department of Agriculture has said about 
the persimmon is that it is ‘‘a delicious 
little plum and possesses a-food value 
which is surpassed only by the date.” 

It is a crop that seldom fails. Perhaps 
its abundance and the ease with which it 
can be had, is the reason it is held in slight 
esteem. Boys and girls in the country 
who have only to go out to the pasture, 
spread a sheet on the ground and then 
give the tree a shake, to be rewarded by 
bushels of the succulent red fruit, would 
have their respect for the persimmon 
immeasurably increased, if they lived in 
the city and could only procure the fruit 
e at the market 
stalls, paying fif- 
teen cents for a 
small pint box. 
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Without cost Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our 
“Home Betterment’ Department, will advise the suitable ; 
color scheme to harmonize with your rugs and furnishings. 
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easier and quicker than cleaning wall paper or washing soiled paint. Do # 
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colors intermix perfectly. So you may get the exact tint desired. 


The Right Brush— $1.00 


receipt of $1.00, send prepaid, a suitable brush, 
5% inches, all bristles rubber-set. A brush 
that with proper care will last for years. 


‘Write Miss Brandon 


Tell her about your home and she will 
prepare an exclusive color plan —tell just 
what Alabastine colors to use to give 
you the most artistic results. 
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866 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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are like, or for that matter to 

understand them ourselves. Just what is 

the nature, or shape, or size of the waves 

that are sent off by the broadcasting stations, 

to be picked up on our receiving sets, are 

things that nobody completely knows or 
understands. 

We all know what a wave in the water 
looks like, and most of us know that while 
the wave travels along the surface of the 
water, the individual drops of water do not 


T is not so easy to explain what radio 
waves 


CONTINUOUS YYAVES 


D/APHAAGIA 
DOLE NOT MOVE 


TELEPHONE 


Fig. 1 


travel at all. All they are is a slight motion 
forward and back, and at the same time up 
and. down, and it is these movements of the 
water drops, a great many at once, that 
make what we call the water waves. 

Now if you call the water ether, and if you 
call the movements of the drops of water 
vibrations, you will come somewhere near 
the kind of waves that we have to deal with 
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in radio. The radio waves are electro- 
magnetic vibrations inthe ether, much as 
sounds are vibrations in the air—although it 
should be said that once more we do not 
know what ‘“‘ether’’ is, and some scientists 
will not admit that there is such a thing. 


What We Do Know 


We do know some things about radio waves, 
however, very precisely. We know that 
they can be produced by alternating electric 
currents, flowing first in. one direction and 
then in the other, very rapidly. We know 
that they act like ‘alternating currents them- 
selves. We know that as the radio wave 
passes a wire, or something of metal, it has 
an effect on the wire, causing it to be charged 
first with negative and then with positive 
electricity, just as fast as the direction of the 
alternating current changes. We also know 
a@ very important thing—namely that the 
radio waves travel at the same speed as light, 
(which is another kind of ether vibration), 
or about 186,000 miles a second. 

This helps a lot, because if we know how 
fast we are making and sending out radio 
waves at the broadcasting station, we know 
exactly how many waves there will be in the 
ether, at any moment, between the broad- 
casting station and a point 186,000 miles 
away. For instance, suppose we began 
making radio waves at the rate of 930,000 a 
second, which is very easy; at the end of the 
first second the first wave would be 186,000 
miles away, and the rest of the 930,000 waves 
would be on their way, somewhere in between. 
In other words, there would be five waves in 
each one of those 186,000 miles, and there- 
fore each wave must be exactly a fifth of a 
mile long; this is a fifth of 5,280 feet, or 
1,056 feet, or as the radio people figure it, 
322 meters. 

Now it really does not matter so much 
what a radio wave is, or what shape it is, 
because we know it acts like an alternating 
electric current, and we can measure how 
long it is from crest to crest, so to speak. If 
we make 930,000 radio waves a second at 
the broadcasting station, we know we are 
shooting them out with a wave length of 
322 meters. If we want longer or shorter 








waves, all we have to do is to shoot out less 
or more to the second, as the case may be. 
Not all radio waves are sent out just this 
way, to be sure; sometimes they are sent out 
in handfuls, as it were, a few thousand at a 
time, then a break, then a few thousand 
more, and soon. But all the ordinary broad- 
casting on which we receive music, weather 
reports, etc., is done on continuous waves, 
commonly called C. W. for short. 


Drawing Something We Can’t See 


Since we don’t know exactly what shape a 
radio wave is, we can’t draw a picture or 
diagram of it, of course. But they have 
found that for all practical purposes it works 
well enough to draw continuous waves as 
shown in Fig. 1, where the wavy line 
represents a string of radio waves, three or 
four or five to the mile, or six or eight hun- 
dred thousand to the second, whichever way 
you want to put it. Remember th: at any 
metal wire in the path of the waves is vi- 
brating, or “oscillating,” or alternating biick 
and forth, first with a negative and then 
with a positive electric charge, as each wave 
goes by.. And you can easily see that if this 
wire runs down to a receiving set, and 
through it to the ground, we can get those 
positive and negative vibrations or oscilla- 
tions in the form of an electric current 
down to where we have a chance to turn 

them into sounds that we 

can hear. 


930,000 a Second 
Is Too Fast 


Of course, however, we 

can’t do anything with 

electric currents that alter- 

i) nate as fast as 930,000 to 

the second, or anything like 

as fast. On a telephone 

receiver we would hear a 

kind of a squeak if the vibrations were 
only 9,300 to the second, perhaps, and a 
very pleasant hum if they were 930 to the 
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second. But nobody wants to listen to 
squeaks and hums; what we want is 
words and music, and what we have to do 
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is to put the words and music on our con- 
tinuous radio waves at the broadcasting 
station somehow, pick them off again 
with our wire, and turn them back into 
sound in our telephone receivers. How are 
we going to do this? 


Making Radio Waves 


In the first place, we have at the broadcasting 
station a generator of continuous waves, 
shown in Fig. 2 and called an “‘oscillation 
generator.’’ To this we add a very delicate 
and powerful telephone transmitter, called a 
microphone, and we arrange it so that the 
voice sounds spoken into the microphone are 
turned into electrical impulses of different 
strengths, and these electrical impulses are 
piled on top of the radio waves, varying or 
“modulating” them. The continuous waves 
keep right on rng out, whether anything is 
being spoken into the microphone or not, but 
if not, they are all the same strength, as 
shown in Fig. 1. J 

Speaking into the microphone, however, | ~ 
makes some of the waves stronger, and some i 
































weaker; they are all moving at the same 
speed, and the distance from one wave 


crest to the next stays the same, but some _ 


waves are higher and others lower, as it were. 
When we come to draw these ‘‘modulated”’ 
waves, they may be something like Fig. 3, 
instead of Fig. 1. And remember, all the 
time, that these waves are going by our 
receiving set very fast—930,000 of them a 
second is the speed we are figuring on. So 
these irregularities in the waves are going by 
us, too, but only as fast as the voice is speak- 
ing into the microphone, and nothing like 
as fast as the waves themselves. 

Now we have made modulated continuous 
waves, and have started them off through the 

ether from the transmitting antenna; we 
have caught them on our receiving antenna, 
and have brought them down the wire as 
alternating currents to a tuning instrument, 
which we have adjusted so it collects waves 
which are just 322 meters long. All this is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

But here we run up against trouble.. Our 
radio telephone receivers are very delicate 
and carefully made, but we can not possibly 
make them delicate and light enough to 
respond to radio waves that are coming in 
930,000 to the second! The receivers have a 
very thin plate of soft iron or mica, ealled 
the diaphragm, which electrical currents will 
make vibrate, and these vibrations make the 
sounds which we can hear. But no iron 
diaphragm, no matter how thin and delicate, 
could possibly vibrate 930,000 times a second. 

And not only that, but these radio waves 
we are getting vibrate just as far in one direc 
tion as in the other. They are alternating 
currents, remember, and a big vibration up 
is exactly balanced by another big one down: 
Half of each wave pulls the diaphragm one 
way, and the other half pulls it back. Even 
if we could get the telephone receiver to 
vibrate that fast, all it would do would-be to 
vibrate at a continuous speed, back and 
forth, and all we would get, if we could hear 
it at all, would be a hum. 


It’s the Modulations We Want 


What we need, evidently, is some way of 
fixing it so that we do not have to listen to 
the radio waves themselves, but only to the 
variations or irregularities which are in the 
waves, put there by the broadcasting station 
with its modulator. 

The instrument they invented to do this is 
the detector or rectifier, and when we have 
added this to our receiving set, in Fig. 2, we 
have the whole system complete. 


Slicing Waves in Half 


Without going into details as to crystals and 
other kinds of detectors, we will take our 
radio wave currents from our tuner, and we 
will run them first through our detector, and 
then through our phone receivers. What the 
detector will do is to take the waves, and 
chop off half of them—-the positive half or 
the negative half af each wave—it doesn’t 
matter which. Now we have left a con- 
tinuous series of half-waves going into our 
phone receivers, as indicated in Fig. 4. We 
have taken our alternating currents, and 
smothered every other one, so that those 
that are left all flow in the same direction, 
instead of back and forth. The currents 
are no longer trying to jerk the iron plate 
or diaphragm of the receivers back and 
forth, with equal strength, because half of 
each wave has been stopped by the detector. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that the jerks 
on the diaphragm will be all one way, and 
will be very uneven, and the diaphragm will 
begin to move, or vibrate, exactly according 
to the variations or irregularities of the radio 
waves. Now these irregularities were put 
into the radio waves, in the first place, by 
somebody talking into the modulator at the 
broadcasting station. So when the phone 
receivers begin vibrating in accordance with 
those same irregularities, the sound that is 
produced in our ears must be just the same 
as was spoken into the modutator. 

Let us sum this up again: the generator 
makes continuous waves; the voice in the 
modulator makes them irregular continuous 
waves; the antenna at our set picks them up 
out of the ether and runs them through the 
tuner and detector; the detector finds these 
irregular continuous waves won’t make a 
noise in the phones, because the waves are 
symmetrical; so the detector slices off half of 
each wave, and what we have left is an 
irregular unsymmetrical series of waves that 
makes an irregular noise in the phones corre- 
sponding to what was said by the broad- 
easter. And there you are. 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
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A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
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help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only expe- 
rienced farmers need apply. One of the most re- 
markable opportunities availeble today. In writing 
tell us auction of yourself, how much money you 
have and what kind of a farm you are interes in 
(dairy, stock, general agriculture, fruits, ete.) Re- 
turn mail will bri ring you facts. noche 
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Washington Observations 
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plete change of clothes when he reaches 





AXATION is in. the limelight. rw 
“Mellon’s Food,” as a*local wit OC: 
calls it, is Washington’s steady diet. 
Politicians who don’t know the difference between real public 
opinion and the manufactured article say the demand for enact- 
ment of the Mellon program is “‘propaganda.”’ Some of ’em even 
threaten a congressional investigation of its source. Every 
Senator and Representative on Capitol Hill knows where it comes 
from. The mail-bag tells the story—as eloquent a story as The 
Farm Journal’s giant petition that was presented to Congress on 
January 7. Former Representative James W. Good, of Iowa, one 
of the Coolidge campaign managers in the West, told me the other 
day that ‘“‘the fellows in Congress who are playing politics by 
blocking the tax program 
are going to get hurt.”” That 
is the way many people in 


The Farm Journal Petition on the Steps of the Capitol 


; _. the Capitol. Golf is no longer among 
Taft’s pastimes. President Coolidge does not play, either. 


VERYBODY is wondering whether the farmer radicals like 
Brookhart, of Iowa, and Johnson, of Minnesota, are going to 

be ‘“‘tamed” by life in Washington. Washington is experienced 
and a little cynical, and has seen many political fire-eaters come 
and go. Senator Brookhart actually appeared in the Senate not 
long ago as the champion of the stalwart Republican majority 
- against unfair aspersions 

from the Democratic mi- 
nority. Already the predic- 





Washington feel, though 
not all. 


cnecbence 


EANTIME, while Con- 

gress stalls and spars 
for time, Calvin Coolidge 
has taken the Big Stick 
down from the White House 
walj and asserted his leader- 
ship on the tax bill. He has 
caused it to be known that 
he'll stand for no tampering 
and tinkering that is plainly 
designed to wreck the Mel- 
lonscheme. He asserts that 
if there is compromise here, 
and compromise there, the 
bill will be compromised to 
death. The President is 
ready to’fight, to prevent 
such a result. There was a 
Rooseveltian ring—a Grant- 
like fight-it-out-on-these- 
lines-if -it-takes-all-summer 
smack—about the White 
House pronouncement. The 
country has had its first 
taste of its fighting ‘Ver- 
mont farm boy.” It will 
have others, I think, as 
this eventful year unfolds. 


cadens 


UR latest political tit- 




















On January 7 this great Petition, over two and one-quarter miles in length, 
containing 345,516 names of farmers, asking for a reduction in governmental 
expenses which would permit a reduction in taxes, was presented to Congress. 
The picture shows the great Petition being explain 
the House of Representatives, who is shown on the left. He is deeply 
interested. In the center is Congressman George P. Darrow, of Pennsy]- 
vania, who presented the Petition. F. 
Journal, stands next. Speaker Gillett declined to count the names, and 
took our word for it that they were all there. It looks so, does it not? vice. He seldom took an 


Charles 


tion is registered that the 
colonel from the corn-fields 
will emerge a conservative, 
if he’s given half a chance. 
Johnson is brushing shoul- 
ders regularly with“capital” 
and aristocratic society, 
though he has not yet sur- 
rendered to a dress-suit. 
Magnus has brought with 
him as his chief private 
secretary a brainy youn 
northwestern chap nam 
Teigan, who once was an 
organizer of the Nonparti- 
san League. 





RS. HARDING has 
come back to Wash- 
ington for the winter sea- 
son, and has taken apart- 
ments at a down-town 
hotel. People say that 
eventually the late Presi- 
dent’s widow will go into 
- politics. She loves the 
© Harris & Ewing game. All their friends 
know that “The Duchess,” 
as Mr. Harding was fond of 
calling her, had as much to 
do with the Hardings’ rise 
to White House glory as 
any of his male politician 
friends. He valued her ad- 


to Speaker Gillett, of 


Jenkins, of The Farm 





important political step 





bit is that William 
Jennings Bryan’s favorite 
son this year is none other than his “Brother Charley,” elected 
governor of Nebraska in 1922. The former “peerless leader” 
of the Democratic party, now a grandee of Florida, has been 
talking about some “progressive southerner’”’ as the ideal 
Democratic candidate for the presidency. But circumstantial 
evidence now is forthcoming that Brother Bill is busily grooming 
Brother Charley for the honor. The younger Bryan has given a 
good account of himself since he became chief magistrate of 
ebraska. He was elected governor as a Democrat, on the same 
ticket that carried another Democrat, Hitchcock, down to defeat 
for the United States Senatorship. 


sendin 


ge ym dirt farmer, Washington hears, is ambitious to 
break into the Senate. He’s Carl Schurz Vrooman, of Illinois 
a former assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who farms several 
thousand acres of corn and wheat in Western Illinois and adjacent 
Iowa. While nursing his acres and his aspirations, Vrooman 
finds time to boost the political fortunes of William Gibbs McAdoo 


in the Middle West. 


Bein Justice William Howard Taft will be sixty-seven years 
old next September, but is in rugged health. The other day 
he turned up une tedly at his doctor’s office, and said: “Doctor, 
I’ve come to see how you are, not to tell you how I am.” Taft 


has reduced his waist-line by many inches through a regular 


course of walking. He hikes to the Supreme Court every morning 
from his home in Wyoming Avenue, three miles distant. He 


without seeking it. It has 
beer rumored that Mrs. Harding would be sent to the Republican 
national convention at Cleveland in June as one of Ohio’s 
delegates-at-large. She is exceptionally shrewd and capable, and 
would grace any occasion in which she cared to take a part. 


cadens 


HE Department of Commerce, which regulates radio, says 

that a census taken by Chicago’s three big broadcasting stations, 
shows there was practically no desire expressed for religious, 
educational, or political talks. Radio fans unmistakably prefer 
entertainment to enlightenment. 


ECRETARY HUGHES’ revelations of Communist designs on 
American ‘‘peasants” and farm labor can be supplemented by 
this observer with some interesting facts about a certain William 
H. Green, of Omaha. Last summer, at Chicago, Mr. Green was 
elected vice-president of the ‘Federated Farmer-Labor Party of 
America.’ In September he started for Moscow, for the announced 
purpose of attending an “international icultural exhibition” 
organized by the Soviet authorities. Mr. Green was in Washing- 
ton, obtained his passports, and made no secret of his ay 
admitting that the Russians were paying the expenses of himself 
and two traveling companions. On October 10, Green bobbed 
up at Moscow as one of the founders of the ‘Peasant Internation- 
e,” and later was elected one of its executive board. The 
‘Peasant Internationale’”’ proclaimed as its purpose the leaguing 
of farm workers throughout the world on communistic lines, 
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To Save Money! 


Don’t buy a rod of fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, or Paint 
until your write for this big Bargain Book and see how I’ve pounded down 
prices—see how much money you can save—see what wonderful values I 
am offering this year and remember 


Jim Brown Still Pays the Freight 


For over 35 years I have been saving my customers#{NEARLY 1/3 the usual retail prices. 
My plan of dealing saves you every unnecessary expense—only one small manufacturer’s profit 
is added to factory cost—you save the difference—this means a clear saving of several dollars 
on even a small order. 
Saved $60.00 Saved Nearly One Half .. Saved $20.00 on Paint 


**Received my shipment of wire and ‘*Received my order and am more than just painted my house with 
gates all okeh, and am well pleased pleased. You sure have acted fair and square Wearbest Paint I bought from you 
with everything. We'll send for with me. It is the best fence and best roof- —it looks fine. 1 saved about $20.00 
more soon. I figure that I saved ing I ever saw. I SAVED VERY NEAR by getting the paint from you. I 
about $60.00, according to what I ONE HALF on my order and do not forget have recommended your paint to 
would have to pay here.’’ when I need more fence you will sell, it my friends as the one best bet.”’ 
THAN LEGGETT, to me.”’ ' fi PETER _ KRONA 
Boulder, Colo. E: G. RAMBO, Steubenville, Ohio Stoughten, Mass. 


I want tosend you my NEW 1924 catalog—you can’t appreciate how much this saving means to you until 
you see catalog—read the descriptions; note the extraordinary high quality, and compare my prices with 
what you pay elsewhere. Then you'll understand why I get hundreds of letters like above every day. 


This Free Book Tells How You Can Make Savings 
Like These and Be Assured of Satisfaction 


Just mail coupon or send postcard today—don’t fail to get this Bargain Catalog before you buy— 
it willsave you a lot of money. The quality of everything catalogued in this Big Book is guaran- 
teed by Jim Brown and everybody knows that means perfect satisfaction to the customers 
always. My Double Galvanized Fencing can’t be beat—Brown’s Carbon Steel Posts last a 
lifetime and are cheaper than wood—Brown’s Steel Farm and Drive Gates have a reputation 
second to none—Brown’s Roofing is a “‘bear for wear’’ and Wearbest Paints are all their 
name implies. I give you my personal guarantee that everything yoy buy from my big 

Bargain Catalog is of the very best quality—it can’t be beat at any price. 
My low factory prices will be a pleasant surprise for you and remember these 
low prices are all you pay. I pay the freight right to your railroad station. 
I ship promesly from 3 big Factories at Cleveland, 
O., Memphis, Tenn. and Adrian, Mich., also ship- 
ping poimts at Kansas City, Mo. and 

Davenport, Iowa. 


Get the book—SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF how I’ve pounded down 
prices this season.—JIM BROWN 


The Brown Fence 
& Wire Co. 


L1pUi® AmRESTOS  /{- Abe, Tian, Dept. 3212 Cleveland, U.S. A. 
ROOF CoaTING Fas ATERRT . . 
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“Gong to School at Home 
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1,100. Thus the gospel of better farm- 





OLKS ecall Jack Potter a successful 
farmer. Fact of the matter is, Jack 
merits this title. His place is just 


humming all the year round. There are 
numerous diversified crops, an up-to-date 
dairy, hogs, sheep, and even bees. 

This is how it came about. The farming 


being put into action. 


sueceed, and before long a farmers’ short 

















While the men discuss crops and stock, their wives listen to lectures on home- 


making. 


business was thrust upon Jack at the death 
But, he seemed to be equal to the 


of his father. 


Attendance at the Richmond short course was 1650 


Neighbors noticed 
the difference and began to ask the reason. 
The whole community caught the desire to 


ing has been spread in that community. 

This is just one instance of many that 
could be related to show the benefit of 
home study. Nobody needs to be behind 
the times these days if he really wants to 
learn, for nearly every state agricultural 
college offers correspondence courses on 
various subjects relating to farming and home- 
making. Write your state agricultural college 
today and make your farm and farm home 
models for the other folks in your community, 
just as Jack Potter did. The first letters in 
these lines make a good slogan for you: 


Study at home. 

Take a correspondence course. 

Use your spare time. 

Do something worth while. 

You can improve your spare minutes or 
waste them. 

Advance, don’t retreat. 

Take an inventory of yourself—you will find 
many spare minutes. 

Have an ideal and work toward it. 

Obtain more education. 

Make every day count. 

Extension service is for you. 


It is surprising how many good bulletins on 
various subjects you can get from your state 
agricultural college, state experiment station, 


situation and soon adapted himself to condi- 
tions. His spirit was progressive. He was not 
satisfied to stay in the rut that things had been 
run in, so he started to branch out, purchased 
some purebred stock and enlarged the old 
orchard. 

In order to learn more about his new farm 
family and surroundings, Jack decided to write 
his state agricultural college for help. Not 
satisfied with free literature on various subjects 
he decided to take up a correspondence course, 
which the state college was offering. Dairy 
husbandry was the first subject he studied. He 
enjoyed that course so thoroughly and com- 
pleted his lessons so promptly, that he decided 
to continue the good work. Before he was 
satisfied, Jack had studied fruit culture, swine 
and sheep husbandry, bees and vegetable 
gardening. The lessons were prepared for him 





by specialists at the agricultural college, with 
reference to farming conditions in his ‘state, 


and they were sent to him by mail. 


Jack’s enthusiasm seemed contagious. Soon 


Mrs. Jack caught the “bug” and she en- 
rolled as a student in the canning and 
preserving course. That completed, she 
studied poultry husbandry. 

During this time all the new ideas were 


Farmers at short course, Richmond, Ind. 





Puslostar Schwab, from Purdue Uni- 


versity is telling them that soybeans and minerals can take the place of tankage 
in feeding hogs 


course, lasting a week, was put on in the 
community by specialists from the state 
agricultural college. The attendance was 


or from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Write to these places for lists 
of free bulletins, and select those you want. 





The Man the World Wants 
By Edgar L. Vincent 


E hear a great deal about the ideal 

cow, the general-purpose cow, the 
ideal farm and the farm that pays; but we 
need to hear more about the ideal farmer, 
the top-notch farmer, the farmer who loves 
his work and would not be happy doing 
anything else. 

Down our way, there is a man who has a 
little place of less than fifty acres. Some 
folks would call him a small farmer, but asa 
matter of fact there is nothing small abdut 
him. When I am tired and feel like taking a 
day off, I slip into my other clothes and 
drive down to that man’s farm. He is al- 
ways somewhere around, usually in shirt- 
sleeves, cool and comfortable, whistling 
away to himself, or visiting with three or 


four boys and girls who keep close to him 
all day long if they can, for he has something 
for them; something that makes their 
hearts glad and keeps them from growing 
up to hate the farm. 

I like to visit with this man, because he 
has had a big dream, the dream that a 
man’s life consists not ip the abundance of 
things which he has, but in the things he 
can use and enjoy and put to some sort of 
service for others. 

I never yet have thought of asking that 
man to show me his ideal cow or his ideal 
corn crop, or his ideal anything. All I 
know when I go home is that for a little 
while I have been sitting down in the 
presence of a man who makes me want to 
do something finer than I ever did before, 
and be a better man than in the past. 

This is the kind of farmer the world most 
needs today. It is true we never will be 


happier than when we are working for the 
best there is in stock, in grain or in fruit. 
When a man loses his ambition to excel in 
these lines there is not much of a place left 
for him in the procession of good men. 

But, after all, the farmer most sorely 
needed is the one who inspires others to 
make up their minds that, come what will, 
they will always do their level best, just 
where they are and with the t things they 
now have to work with. 

You will not see these men slouching 
round the farm with their heads down. No! 
these men march the world’s fields with 
their heads up high; their eyes bright with 
the light of a great determination, the 
determination to leave the world better 
than they found it. 

It is a terrible thing when a man loses 
the fire out of his heart. When that happens 
he is nothing more than a dead, cold stick 
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Make home beautiful 
protect home beauty 
with Acme Quality 


“Yes, this is the pl 


“Here is the place to come if you want to get any 
information about painting or varnishing. If you want 
to know what color combination will look best on that 
house you bought, ask them. If you want to know 
how much it will take, ask them. 


“And the inside of your home—the floors, the wood- 
work, the walls and the ceilings. You’ll get more ideas 
and information here than any place else in town. 

“Your barns, your truck and tractor and imple- 
ments, anything that needs paint. They have the paint 
here that is right for the job and will do it better than 





‘“‘A happy home: is 
the single spot of rest 
which a man has up- 
on this earth for the 
cultivation of his 
noblest sensibili- 
ties.’’F.W.Robertson 








acein our town 


“This is the Acme Quality paint store. I have never 
heard of them being stumped yet on any paint or 
varnish question. 

“TI guess the reason this store sells Acme Quality is 
because the man whoruns it knows so much about paint. 

‘‘He explained to me once that he wants to make real 
friends of his customers and that is the reason he carries 
Acme Quality. You can bank on what he says and you 
can bank on the goods he sells. If you want real goods 
and real service, here is the place to come.’’ 


If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality 








any other that I know of. dealer in your community, write us. See coupon. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Richmond, Va. 


Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 
Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 


Cincinnati Toledo 
Portland San Francisco 


Nashville 
Los Angeles 


AGME QUALITY 


Paints Enamels Stains Varnishes — for every surface 


Birmingham 






Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 52, Detroit, Michigan 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—1l5c for each 30c to 35c sample can 
checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at this special price. 
Print dealer’s name and your name.) 


IS iF ria. 51's Saas erste wid see Rated ns Kee ets Haase 


DT NOD. 5 a 5 5a i 6 cla cde Sees 


i EE CN oe TT PE 


Your address....... 


CIO ox cn owt Bicae Nae it inh ak Se pS as hake enue 


Acme Quality Varnish 

Check one or more: [ ] SPARKOTE, for exterior use; 

; { ] VARNOTILE, for floors; [ ] INTEROLITE, for interiors. 

a ACME Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
ay! vgn Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, { ] Dark Oak, [ ] Brown Mahogany, 
YQUALIT [ ] Deep Mahogany. 
; Acme Quality Enamel 
, Check one color: [ ] White or [ ] Ivory. 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ ] Black 41 
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Forty-Five Years of Lamb 


By Almon J. Sims 


N the Goodlettsville community, David- 

son county, Tenn., along back in the early 

seventies, a local trader would visit the farms every spring, 
"spin a few yarns with the farmers, whittle a great deal, and in the 
end offer $3 a head for all the top lambs and $2 a head for all the 
seconds in the flocks Top lambs were those weighing seventy- 
five pounds or more, and all below, down to sixty pounds, were 
considered seconds The trader estimated the weights and, if 
the farmer objected to his estimate, he never weighed the lambs 
he just compromised and got the lambs. 

One day in the spring of 1877, the trader was sick and sent his 
son out to buy lambs. One farmer objected to the estimates of 
weights placed on his 
lambs. To settle the 
argument the farmer sug- 
gested they get a pair of 





scales and weigh the lambs 
and the young buyer 
agreed. The result was 
that all the lambs weighed 
over seventy-five pounds 
and that many went up to 
100 pounds, when the 
buyer had classed at least 
half of them as seconds, 
estimating them to run 
under seventy-five pounds. 

This is the incident 
that caused the formation 
of what is no doubt the 
oldest and most successful 
lamb club in the country; 
certainly in the South. It 
opened the eyes of the 
sheep growers, and from that time to the present no dealer has 
bought lambs in that community without weighing them. And 
very few lambs have been sold since then except through the 
Goodlettsville Lamb Club, which was formed in the spring of 1878, 
according to Judge G. W. Jackson, the present secretary of the 
organization, who has been associated with the club for forty-four 





years. 
Awful Poor Guessers 


The first year the club operated, the growers were astounded at 
how far they had been under-estimating their lambs. Lambs 
that they had been selling for seventy-five pounds really weighed 
ninety to ninety-five pounds, and many of the lambs that they 
had been letting the local dealer have as seconds, estimated to 
weigh sixty to seventy-five pounds, tipped the scales at seventy- 
five or eighty pounds and were really tops instead of seconds. 


That cinched the lamb club with the sheep growers. They 
decided on an extra price of five cents a pound for tops—lambs 


weighing seventy-five pounds and up. This was the highest price 
at which lambs had ever been known to sell in the community 
and that gave the elub a boost. 

With the organization well on its feet, the growers decided to 
pool their lambs, weigh and grade them and advertise for bids on 
the different grades. This was done. Special days were indicated 
for the members of the club te bring in their lambs. <A grading 
committee was appointed. The lambs were weighed on the local 
scales and classified. Sealed bids which had been received by 
the committee in reply to its advertisement were then qpened and 
either rejected or accepted, the committee holding this privilege. 


Outwitted the Local Buyers 


In a few instances the local buyers attempted to deal the club a 
death-blow by submitting bids under what the lambs were worth, 
but. which they thought the committee would be compelled to 
accept in the absence of better bids. The growers loaded the 
lambs, shipped them to market, and made money on the under- 
taking. Thereafter the club had cars on the track ready to ship. 

In speaking of this, Judge Jackson said: “If you want top 





Only first-class lambs are offered in the Goodlettsville auction. 
grade lambs come to market, they are sent back home and fed grain for 
more finish 





ooling 


prices for lambs, have your cars on the track 
ready to ship, and if necessary ship them, but 
our experience has been that in nine cases out of ten, we have 
sold to the man on the ground, he using our grades and weights. 
The fact that the cars are ready for shipping makes the local 
dealer buy. Several times we have sold our lambs to local dealers 
after they had been loaded for shipment to market.”’ 

This club usually makes three shipments; that is, holds three 
sles during the lamb season. The first one is made up of early 
lambs; the second one is held when a majority of the lambs of the 
community are ready for market; the third is a clean-up, taking 
the late lambs and others which for one reason or another have 
not been sold up to that 
time. In this way 2,000 
to 3,000 head of lambs 
are marketed each year. 

But the activities of the 
club have gone farther 
than just helping the 
growers get more money 
for the lambs. It has 
encouraged the produc- 
tion of better lambs;- the 
use of purebred rams; the 
standardizing of all flocks; 
and in recent years it asks 
every member to take the 
seconds back home and 
try to make top lambs out 
of them before they are 
offered again. In other 
words, they are attempt- 
ing to market only top 
lambs and are doing it to 
a marked degree. The members of this club also sell their wool 
co-operatively, receiving this last spring a little better than fifty 
cents per pound, which was next to the highest price received. 


If second- 


Buyers Come from Chicago 


This club has blown no trumpets and sought no advertising, but 
vear after year has attracted big buyers from Nashville, Louisville, 
Chicago and other market centers; buyers who could not afford 
to look up a single flock of sheep, but who are always glad to 
interest themselves in an offer of lambs by the carload, particularly 
if they are the kind of lambs this club has a reputation of offering. 

One reason that this club has lived so long and has been so 
uniformly successful is that it has been well managed and its 
members are a class of farmers who were willing to stick together 
and deal justly with each other. They select competent men in 
whose judgment they have faith and accept their decisions. This 
is the spirit that permeates the club today and has for forty-five 
years. W. H. Draper was the first president of the club and his 
son, G. Marshall Draper, is the president now. G. W. Peay was 
the first secretary and his son, J. D. Peay, is one of the members 
of the marketing committee at this time. Mr. Jackson, the secre- 
tary, as stated elsewhere, has been associated with the club fer 
forty-four years. 

Farmers in about twenty counties this past season marketed 
lambs through co-operative pools conducted by county farm 
bureaus, using practically the same methods employed by this 
club, and all were successful in bringing a big saving to the farmers. 
Wilson county has a club, the Mt. Juliet, which has been operating 
for thirty-two years and the Baird’s Mill Lamb Club, located in 
the same county is in its twelfth year. 

During the past twenty-five years the sheep industry has been 
on a decline in the state; but with these clubs as a nucleus and 
the work that county agents and farm bureaus are doing, those 
who have made a study of the situation believe they see a revival 
of interest which will put thousands of flocks back on the farms 
of Tennessee, which is so situated climatically that it can produce 
early spring lambs better with its all-winter pastures than most 
any other section of the country. 
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At the End of Twenty-Five Years 


Lehigh-The National Cement 


Not the oldest but - 

The largest in the world 
With widest distribution 
Unequalled service facilities 
Largest storage capacity 
Original ownership 

| : 16 mills from coast to coast 
Uniform quality everywhere 











These are significant facts. They show a growth 
S : made possible by the confidence and support 
' of thousands of Lehigh dealers and users. To 
t all these friends we give grateful acknowledg- 
e ment and a pledge of constant effort to serve. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


it ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
e, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


rd NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

to BUFFALO, N. Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

ly KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA. 
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le oe One of Lehigh’s 16 Mills 
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; $otienstion. Colds, Coughs, Distemper, Skin Eruptions. 
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OU can double 


> Fo dairy profits 


The net profit from your cows 
can be doubled by increasing 
your total milk production 
only 109% ! Eminent dairy ex- 
perts are authority for the cor- 
rectness of this surprising fact. 





102 More Milk- 
Doesnt it seem possible’ 


Let us suppose your profit last month from your 
cows was $100. If bya little more intensive methods 
you can get even 10% more milk this month, your 

_ Met profit would be at least $200! 


Surely such a result is worth trying for. It is 
the poor milkers in the herd that eat up the profit 
made by the good producers. Usually they are 
poor milkers because of some impaired condi- 
tion of the genital functions—the milk producing 
organs, 


The medicinal properties of Kow-Kare affect just these 
organs. Its toning, stimulating action is quickly appar- 
ent. Sluggish cows have improved appetites and assimi- 
lation and better milk flow is sure to follow. 


In the treatment or prevention of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, 
Lost Appetite, Kow-Kare has a reputation founded on 
successful use for over twenty-five years. You, too, can 
realize greater profits from dairying through the judici- 
ous use of Kow-Kare. Try it. 


Kow-Kare, large package, $1.25 ; medium size, 
6S5c—at feed dealers, general stores and drug- 
gists. If your dealer is not supplied, we will 
send postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, 
How to use KOW-KARE Horse Comfort, American Horse Tonic. 


Our free book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor,” tells how to 
use Kow-Kare in treating 
various cow diseases. It also 
tells of its use as a disease- 
Preventive and stimulant to 
greater milk-flow. 

The usual method is to feed 
one tablespoonful twice a 
day one week out of each 
month. Costs only a centa 
day per cow, 




















Write today for free in- 
—— book and Record 
supeation blank. Send 
etch or model for 
sonal opinion. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, i etre’ 


ent Lawyer, 87-8 } my == Ae Savin. Com’! Bank Bids, 
directly across st. lashington, D. C. 





FREE MEAT CURING BOOK FullDietons Free Dest | 


To learn the best methods of curing 
meat, write to E. H. Wright Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and get absolutely free a new 
$1 900k, “Meat Production on the Farm,” 
which tells all about meat curing. ‘Free to 
farmers only. Send name today to E. H. 
Wright, 823 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEWTON'S for HEAVES 


CONDITIONING, WORM EXPELLING, 
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prices — we can save you money. 
y EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 

218 M. 7th St. Washington, fowa 










A Veterinary’s Compound for Horses, Cattle, Hogs. 
— ae: cost of anything obtained for similar pur- 
t given in the feed. Safe to use. 


powde 
Bsc er ‘i 25 cans, At dealers or post-paid, 


The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 




















Salting Stock on 


Sunday Morning 





“be AN’T get around in time for Sunday- 
school and church, for I have to sali 
the stock.”’ 

You can now put it down as a sure 
thing that the farmer who offers that as 
an excuse for not attending services is 
not only dodging his religious respon- 
sibilities, but is a back number on farming. 

That is the only conclusion we can safely 
draw from letters received in answer to 
a questionnaire sent out by The Farm 
Journal to livestock farmers, breeders, 
agricultural college experts, and others. 

Over 70 per cent of the farmers who 
replied to letters stated that they give 
their stock free access to salt, which does 
away with the job of salting on Sunday 
morning. 

Here are several reasons why stock 
should have free access to salt: 

1. Unless animals have free access to 
salt, they may suffer from negligence, even 
when their need for considerable salt is 
rec rig OO 

Each animal may -want different 
centiiaen of salt. No person can possibly 
judge these individual tastes. 

3. The amounts ‘of salt. needed vary 
with the quantity and mixture of feed, 
and no person can follow these variations. 

4. Desires for salt vary with changes in 
temperature, weather and seasons, and 
with the daily changes in physical condi- 
tions of the various animals. 


Free Access to Salt 


How little human beings know about 
the individual needs of animals is proved 
by the varying opinion of salt require- 
ments given by the replies. These opin- 
ions often vary from three-quarters to 
one and one-half ounces for the same class 
of animals. 

Tests at the Kansas Experiment Station 
prove how difficult it is to judge the 
desires of animals for salt. Thirty-nine 
steers were divided into approximately 
equal division in weight, age, etc. Twenty 
head were fed alfalfa, and hay feed, the 
other nineteen head were fed corn and 
silage. All were given free access to salt. 
The steers fed on corn and silage consumed 
three times as much salt per day as the 
others. But even more surprising is the 
difference in periods of the feeding. In 
the first month the corn fed cattle con- 
sumed more than five times as much salt 
as the others, in the next three months 
practically three times as much, while in 
the last month only about one-quarter 
times as much. How could any human 
being hope to judge the daily needs of 
these steers? 

The tests also show that the needs vary 
at different periods. The alfalfa-fed 
steers consumed 2.37 pounds of salt each 
in December, 3.41 pounds in January; 
3.75 pounds in February; 3 pounds in 
March; 3.07 pounds in April. 


For holding block 
salt, a farmer in 
Nebraska uses the de- 
vice shown here. The 
post is the butt of 
an old telephone pole, 
and the salt block is 
held in place by four 
pieces of one-inch 
lumber nailed to the 
post. Tall animals 
lick the top, small 
ones lick between the 
slats: 

Dale R. Van Horn, 
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WO good goats, freshening at different 

times, will give\the average family an 
abundance of milk every day of the year, 
and this at a very low cost. Goats stand 
confinement very well and people not 
actually living in the country can keep 
two goats in a large chicken yard very 
satisfactorily. If you live in the country 
you can keep five goats on the feed one 
good cow will consume. 

A goat milking three or more quarts of 
milk must be well fed, as heavy milk 
production is a strain on the animal. She 
must have a grain feed, preferably a 
mixture of bran and several kinds of 
grain, at each milking. A safe rule to 
follow is to feed one pound of the grain 
mixture to every four to five pounds of 
milk produced. The goats should be 
allowed all of the good hay, alfalfa, clover 
or vetch, they will eat twice a day. Oc- 
casionally feed other hay for a change. 

You can use a large variety of green 
feeds. The goat eats a larger number of 
plants and leaves than any other class of 
livestock. Goats relish and make good 
use of all garden waste, such as the tops 
of beets, carrots, turnips, etc., cabbage 
and kale leaves, pea and bean hulls, 
melon rinds cut up, corn-husks and all 
of the garden plants after their usefulness 
is past. Green prunings from all fruit 
trees are good for the goats, as well.as the 
leaves, both green and dry, from a large 
number of other trees. There are also 
many weeds the goat will eat to good 
advantage, but care should be taken to 
see that they do not eat any strong 
flavored or smelling weeds, which are apt 
to impart their flavor to the milk. On 
the farm they will do very well on the 
roughest pasture. 


Change Feed Occasionally 


Because it is the nature of goats to eat 
such a large variety of foods, an effort 
should be made to give them a change of 
diet to produce best results. To insure 
heavy milk production they should have 
quantities of green feed beside their hay 
and grain. Where several animals are 
kept it is well to plant quick-growing crops 
for summer feed and the root crops, such 
as carrots, sugar-beets and stock beets for 
winter use. 

Clean, fresh water should be kept before 
the goats at all times. Goats are rather 
shy drinkers and should be encouraged to 
drink plenty of water, as milk is composed 
largely of water. They should never be 
forse. to drink ice-cold water in winter; 
it is harmful, the chill should be taken off. 
Salt must also be kept before them at all 
times. However, if the goats are not 
accustomed to it, care should be taken to 
see that they do not eat too much, as they 
may become poisoned. Give it to them a 
little at a time until they get used to it. 
Rock salt is the best form to use. 




















‘Pll bet it was the cheap printing on 
that last tomato can I ate that is making 
my stomach ache” 
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De Laval 


For Fewer 
Pounds of 
Butter 


Greater Value. Present-day purchas- 
ers of De Laval Cream Separators are 
getting more value than was ever be- 
fore possible, In 1913 it took 231 
pounds of butter to pay for a popular- 
sized De Laval. Now it requires only 
about 188 pounds (average prices for 
years 1913 and 1923) to pay for the 
same machine—43 pounds or 18% less 
butter. In addition, the present-day 
De Laval is at least 20% better, hav- 
ing 10% more capacity, a bell speed- 
indicator, self-centering bowl, and 
many other improvements and 
refinements, 


Self-Centering Bowl. The De Laval 
Bowl is so designea as to center and 
balance itself when it attains’ sepa 
rating speed, which causes it to ru 
smoothly, without vibration, an 
adds to the efficiency and life of th 
machine. It also gives the leas 
possible resistance in being re- 

volved, which together with 
“%,, the automatic oiling system 


Ask Your De Laval 
Dealer For A 


T 
Blcssatebat-teacheress) 


Milker, 


If you milk ten or 
morecows,a De Laval 
Milker will soon pay 
for itself. Besides saving 
a@ great deal of time and 
drudgery, it produces cleaner 
milk and by its pleasing, uniform 
action us’ causes cows to give 
more milk. ore than 15,000 users 
will tell you so. 

d coupon for complete information. 


the Rest in 
Easy Monthly 
Payments 



























and superior design and construction of the 
driving mechanism, causes the De Laval 
Bowl to require the least power (per pound 
of capacity) to drive. 
All-Around Superiority. A combination of 
the foregoing features, together with superi- 
ority of De Laval design, workmanship and 
materials, enables a De Laval to separate 
more py tee under all conditions of use, 
deliver a smoother cream capable of makin 
better butter, to separate a richer cream with 
less loss of butter-fat, and to separate with 
greater efficiency at lower temperatures. 
Remarkable Record. Not only was the De 
Laval the first continuous centrifugal cream 
separator but ever since it has been first in 
popularity, in numbers in use, in effici- 
ency and length of service. 
Pays for Itself, There are many worn- 
out and inferior cream separators in 
use today, wasting enough cream to 
pay for a new De Laval in less than 
ayear. You can buy a De Laval on 
such easy terms that you can use it 
while it is paying for itself. 


Mail this Coupon to a 
y) For Free Catalog Th 
: e 















Separator 
Company 
New York, 165 B’way 
Chicago, 29 E.Mad. St. 


Send Separator () Milker Q 
catalog (check which). 
Dept. 44 
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Dehorn with the Keystone 


Dehorn your cattle in } 
the modern humane | 
way. No ing—a | 
single stroke does the 
work. Dehorned cows 
and steers are gentler. hl 
The Keystone is sold on a money-back 
Searantee. .We also make Keystone 
ull Staffs. Write for circular. . 
JAS. SCULLY 
Box 100 Pomeroy, Pa. 






























} Easiest-working pump ever 
made, double - Bi no cross 


y heads, made like power ump. A 
big seller Write for cuueg: 

















give mote milk and 
butter fat if clipped. 
stabled, clip udder and 
once a month. In the spring 
it pays to clip them all over. It means 
pees cows— more and richer milk. 
-Hundreds of farmers write us of in- 
creased milk profits from clipping wi 


- STEWART N 
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or money 


delivery. Guaranteed 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
World's Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on uest 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 

Grove — ——— So, Be o. 
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eS er neeing = a 
con kr Coes nelle Bis topeaileca socio: {6 otters. Se. ; or send §2 and pay balance on 


SHAFT COMPANY, 5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Machines : Complete 





Catalog on Request 
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0. L. ¢ and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs 88, As one of the oldest patent 
* each. No kin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet firms in America we give 

free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, lilinois inventors at lowest con- 
> sistent ores. a service 
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Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300—goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 
arator? 

The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 

Send $5.00 only. We will ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 
you may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 
























Write for the separator and ask for General Cata- 375 
logue showing all sizes separators and complete line oe 
of dairy supplies. 180 
Don’t buy a separator until you investigate ats. 
Ward’s Sattley and learn how you save %% or x 
our 


more through buying direct from the manufacturer. 






No. 289M4615....$48.80 (Cash $46.00) Catalogue, 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 (Cash 50.55 vane, S hows . 










Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept.76-A 


Montgomery Ward 2 @ 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portiand. Ore. Fort Worth Oakland; Gal 


separators. 




















noted for results, evidenced by many well known Patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent- ones, free. 
Lacey & t Lacey, 6S5 F St., ‘Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 


Steel Wheels 


sy sag ates COST 


‘10G TROUGH 








. ARANTEED 
YEARS. tairodses 
NOWTHTIE NG, 
—a. NoC-ill Northfield, Minn. 





JIA A Smoke Your Own Meats 
O) Cut Meat Bills i in Halt 


Silage is the Money-Maker 
ILAGE turned to milk and cream or 
into beef is the biggest profit maker 

today. It beats hogs or grain—and builds 

up the farm. Indiana Silos, standard for 
‘@ generation, are used on more farms 
than any other Silo. 

Early buyers get a real bargain, because 

we can make their Silos 


during the dull season. 
Write today for facts. 














hogs. Save a few 
and smoke your hams 
and bacon in a Na- 
tional Giant Smoke 





——e ; too. Saves half butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 

Dept. 60 a 4 4 A GIANT Made 
an = (la 9-Years’ in Three 

a | succes =SMOKE HOUSE six: 
4 } is portable, in or outdoors, Runs on saw- 
F i" cobs little bark for seasoning. After smok- 


ing meats, use for store house. Fly and bug proof. 
FREE BOO 


Send ~— book which Stor 
inning reci or 
= ng 4 












































tnexcelled for Easy running, Easy washing and Simplicity. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes 


a 


r 


| Whether 

‘ eatalog, sent free 
tators. Learn how an American 
orders shipped from Fig mee we ae 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR. co. sy "1065, 








ee qunsenen: Git, cle Ger coc baie Poles ead A Gee, 
3. See PORTABLE ELEVATOR MEG. CO. 
505 McClun Street Bloomington, Ill. 
se Sy Sent on Trial 
Upward Ytmetican Cream _- 


4 giving splendid 
Thousands in Use £ivinz,,s?!endid 
your getting our wonderful offer: a brand new, 
well made, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sepa- 
rator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold milk. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from picture, which 
shows our large capacity. low priced New L. S. Model, 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


dairy is large or small, be’ sure to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
on request, is a most complete and interesting book on cream sepa- 
cs itself while in use. Western 


;, “BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Draft Horse Colts, Swat- 

ting Scrub Boars, Catch- 
ing Sheep, Ete 
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One day the butcher 
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read this in the grocer’s 
window: ‘‘Milk from Contented Cows.”’ Next 
day the grocer saw this in the butcher's window: 
“Sausage from Pigs that Died Happy.” 


LITTER of fourteen, weighing 4,570 

pounds, is the record of R. Groth and 
son, Ixonia, Wis. The litter was 231 days 
old when this weight was reached. Who can 
beat this? K. 


With average prices for wool, a breeding 
ewe almost pays with her fleece for her 
upkeep during the year. And every little 
lamb means just so much profit. 


A granite slab has been erected in Collins 
county, Tex., to commemorate the passing 
of scrub boars. On the slab are these words: 

‘Here lies the body of an old serub boar, 
Praise God he is not gona scrub any more.”’ 


Eugene Prince, twenty-two, and his driver, 
George Horner, sixty-six, are the sensation 
at New Jersey country fairs every fall. 
Eugene is a farm horse, hauling pumpkins, 





> 


Eugene Prince, the New Jersey ‘‘Iron Hoss 


potatoes, ete., till fair time comes round, 
and then he is a 2.17 trotter. Last year at 
the Mount Holly fair he came in at the flanks 
of a high-class trotter in a 2.1444 race on 
half-mile track. He won several purse 
races last year. ffs DB 


Carnot, famous Percheron stallion, owned 
by W.5S. Corsa, Whitehall, Hl., is dead at the 
age of nineteen years. His get won the 
grand championship at the International ten 
years in succession (1912-1921), a record 
that has never been equaled. He was im- 
ported from France in 1909. 


Good shepherds know that the proper 
place to catch a sheep is at the flank. Catch- 
ing it by the wool tears the skin loose from 
the flesh and makes a bruise that takes 
about two months to heal. ; 


Dairy cows grow unevenly... Recent tests 
in Missouri show that the first spurt of de- 
velopment comes before birth, at the age of 
five or six months. The second spurt be- 
gins two months before birth and ends four 
and a half months after birth. The third 
spurt begins at about a year after birth and 
ends twenty-six months after birth. To cash 
in on these facts, feed an abundance when 
growth is naturally most rapid. 


Begin raising colts now, is the advice of 
Peters, Minnesota Experiment 
Station. Demand in the future, he says, 
will center on the purebred or grade horse of 
draft breeding, with size and quality to make 
him suitable for drawing heavy loads in the 
city or heavy field machinery on the farm. 
It will not be long until the purchasing power 
or value of the right kind of horses will start 
definitely upward, Peters believes. 


Last summer, a cow-testing association 
was organized in the Ferryville vicinity, in 
Wisconsin. Lawrence Finley, one of t 
members, had a crippléd cow. A crippled 
cow is not usually considered of much good; 
but, after four months of testing, the dis- 
covery was made that the crippled cow stood 
at the top. Her butterfat record for three 
of the months was over farty pounds a 
month, for the other month, 29.8. Cc, 
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Ee CJhe New Le NO-BUCKLE 
oe ak HARNESS 


; Alfalfa the Year Round } i 
i= NO BUCHLES TO TEAR : 
RES ER eo tO oy . 2. @ _~ NO RINGS TO WEAR \ 


KNOW a dairy farmer who feeds alfalfa 

the year round. It is fed in the evening 
when the cows are on good pasture. The 
cows want alfalfa hay about dusk when on 
the best pasture, Silage is fed in the morning, 
as long as it is available. When it is gone the 
alfalfa is fed both morning and night. During 
the winter months, from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of silage is fed, in two feeds per day, 
with all the alfalfa hay the cows will readily 


clean up. He had very satisfactory results 

| the past year by the above method of feeding, Lhe 
as he carried and raised all stock without any 
grain feed whatever. His cows and heifers 30 VAS 


brought in an average of $175 a head for 
TRIAL. — SEND Te) MONEY 


cream. All the skimmed milk is fed to the 
To RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 


calves and pigs. W.H. Harrison. 
Why People Eat So I send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Little Lamb Harnéss to try on your own team, 


The annual consumption of mutton and 30 days, no cost or obligation to you. 
lamb in the United States is only about six 
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The WALSH Has 
No Buckles— 
, No Rings 


pounds a person, or about 4 per cent of the Glad to send it—that’ s my liberal offer. pm mre 
total consumption of all meat. use it, test it in every possible way you can think o 
The head sheep buyer for one of the larger Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
packers says that the consumption of strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes vi 


Here is the cause 
on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You | ofall your harness 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t pene tocshabedinn. 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that dais when Foe oom 
tells all about my special free trial ‘offer; describes | fesse bucticeno 
in detail this double-wear harness that. has no U** 

} buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 


big, free book now. 
Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 

Buckles Weaken and Tear Straps. As an example, 
a Walsh 1% inch breeching strap holds over 1100 lbs, 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. 


Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. I use only the 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. I want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 
it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 


‘native’ lambs (which means. lambs pro- 
duced East and South of the’ Missouri 
River) could be increased 50 per cent “‘on 
quality alone,’’ if the producers could be 
induced to castrate their ram lambs when 
they are young. This, he states, would 
eliminate the large number of cull and 
medium natives we get, as the ram lambs 
after two or three months of age worry the 
ewe lambs in the flock, as well as themselves, 
and prevent the entire flock from fattening. 

Certain sections of the country market as 
high as 85 per cent of their lambs undocked 
and uncastrated, says he 
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Cream Tests Vary? Check 
Up on the Cows 


Variation in cream test is most likely the 
cow’s fault, and not the cream tester’s, 
says county agent Bugbee of Geauga county, 
O. He used the Babcock test on all cows 
in a herd for ten days, and found the test 
went up and down. Some of the causes 
couldn't be determined, some could. For 
instanee, a heavy thunder shower at one 
evening milking reduced the test of the 
herd to the second lowest figure of the ten- 
day period. Again, Cow 10 had to be milked 
half by milker and half by hand one morning. 
A strange milker did the hand milking, and 












CKLE 
HELO UPTO 
1170 POUNDS 

PULL 














the cow’s milk flow decreased, while the test Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 
rose from 3.2 per cent to 4.2 per cent. - Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, Two of the 10 styles as 
One other ring ope 4, woe pag kp and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; shown in book 
cause, gave on a er usua 6) nd t 
test droped to 1.5 per cent, about half her much easier to put ort and take off, No stubborn 
average test. At the evening milking, both buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
milk flow and butterfat content came up to fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
normal again. holder, used exclusively on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and .the harder 
Fall or Winter Colts - f the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
We have been raising Percheron horses for a all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 


number of years and have had colts foaled 


from March to December, and so far as we Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 


‘ are concerned, they are just as valuable ~Over 20,000 Satisfied Users Praise It 
when foaled at one time as another. Early Thousands of farmers in every state use and praise the 
colts, of course, have the advantage in the Walsh. Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
showing because ofthe fact that their ages Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 


Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 


are computed from January 1 of the year in 1921, 1922. Mr.G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., wko 





which they are foaled. There probably is a bought his first Walsh five years ago, and bought three 
little more work attached to raising a colt new sets since for his other teams, says, “Walsh 

q foaled late in the fall than in the spring, but has buckle harness beat a mile.”’ 

5 there is also more time available for earing ama ot of Bagg like this in my new, 

, for them at this time. big, free book. Write for it today. 
With a reasonable amount of care, colts after 30 O days Free Trial ° 

foaled in September or October have just as moses waay  paranantte ; 
good chance to make good as when foaled Selling direct by mail to you 
in the spring. One advantage i in raising fall enables me to give the highest 
or winter colts is that the mare is not usually quality harness at lowest price. 








needed in the harness, and will be allowed to 
raise her colt, and the next spring it will be 
old enough to turn out on grass. 

| We usually breed a part of our mares for 
falt foaling so that some of them will be in 
condition to work all the time with no colts 


Write Today for book, prices, 
terms and how to make money 
showing Walsh Harness to 
your friends and neighbors, 
Prompt Shipment From 
Worahaenne Near You 


FREE 




























to interfere, for we like to favor a_ mare James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome * 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
somewhat while she is raising a foal. Mares 13 
bred in October or bliaccte will bring colts Cacint ee. a Sena 
42 Walltnaton Se East, ot 


Illustrations 








about the right time. D. H. Heliker, 
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February is a good 
laying month. The 
hens evidently are making 
up for lost time 






Ducks and Geese—Poultry Side-Lines 


S side-lines to poultry culture, and even 
A general farming, raising ducks or 
geese will be found very profitable, as there is an ever-ready 
market for them. The leading duck-raising states, in order, are: 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Ohio, the number 
ranging from about 225,000 head in Iowa to 106,000 in Ohio. 


Advantages with Ducks 


Duck raising has advantages that are not common to poultry. 
Hens kept in close, confined quarters, lose ambition and will 
spend most of their time on roosts, but the duck is in constant 
motion, no matter how small 
the quarters may be. In fact, 
she keeps up her pace a great 
part of the night. Snow and 
ice seem to be no drawbacks 
and, owing to her impenetrable 
coat of feathers and an equally 
thick coat of down, the duck 
does not seem to mind the 
cold, so long as her feet are 
kept warm. 

A duck can stand poor shel- 
ter better than any other fowl, 
unless it be a goose. Dry quarters and plenty of bedding are 
ideal comfort for ducks. 


When To Market the Duck 


Green ducks at eight weeks of age should weigh niné pounds to 
the pair, and at ten weeks they ought to reach ten or eleven pounds. 
They command the best prices about the first of May, but from 
then on until July, the price gradually drops. From July to 
September prices remain unchanged, but from September to 
November they are up again. 

The general laying season starts about February and continues 
until the last of August. The first eggs of the season are rarely 
fertile. Fertility and vitality are the keynotes of success m duck 
culture. .One way of making money out of 


By Michael K. Boyer 





The White Pekin is considered king of the market ducks 


manner in which the business is conducted. 
Profits not only are measured by the saving 
in cost of feed, which is lessened. by buying in large quantities, 
but also by keeping in touch with the market conditions, and 
shipping at the right time. In facet, good marketing is as impor- 
tant a factor as is the proper raising of the stock. 

Probably the most satisfactory way to start in duck culture is 
to buy eggs for hatching and place them under broody hens, in 
the spring of the year. This will furnish the foundation stock. 
The surplus males should be removed from the rest of the stock 
and marketed. 

The sex is readily determined by the curl feather in the tail of 

the draké, which generally ap- 
pears when the bird is four 
months old. Other signs are in 
the voice. The duck quacks, 
but the drake does not. In- 
stead, he makes a low, rasping, 
hissing-like noise, which may 
be readily distinguished from 
that of the duck. - A drake 
usually is larger than a duck. 
A good mating is four ducks 
for every drake. 
Ten breeds of ducks are de- 
scribed in the American Standard of Perfection: Pekin, Aylesbury, 
Rouen, Cayuga, Muscovy, East Indian, Call, Crested, Indian 
Runner, Swedish, The first four breeds are the most profitable 
for farm use. The Muscovy is the largest, but not the most 
profitable. The East Indian and Call ducks are small; they are 
the bantams of the dvfck family. White Pekins are probably 
most popular. 





The Goose Is a Money-Maker 


Kentucky, in 1910, had 400,000 geese, a greater number than 
any other state, with Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas close in 
line. It is generally believed that this standing has not been 
changed since that time. 

Few farms, however, are devoted entirely 
to raising geese. Practically all the geese in 





ducks is to be ready with a good supply at 
the opening of the season. 

The trade for ducks is largely found with 
the restaurants and mountain and shore 
resorts, where they are served in quarters— 
the carcass being cut into four pieces. Con- 
sequently, a duck weighing four or five 
pounds will command just as much money, 
so served, as one weighing two pounds more. 

In all large cities, where there is a strong 
Jewish population, live ducks are in demand. 
In Chinese sections there is also a heavy call 
for this favorite fowl. 

Another important item in this side-line 
is that duck manure ranks second to hog 
manure for growing vegetables, and is prized 
by market gardeners. 


What Profit Is There in Ducks? 


There is profit in ducks for the right person 
who will properly conduct the work, but 
ducks will not pay when handled in the same 
way that hens are on the average farm. 
Ducks are enormous eaters and quickly eat 
up the profits, besides being a deal of a 
nuisance unless grown, managed and sold 
just right. 

Rankin once said that, by actual experi- 
ence, he found it more profitable to raise 
ducks than onions. 

The actual profit, per duck marketed, 
depends upon ‘the cost of feed, and the 





this country are raised in small flocks on 
general farms. 

Geese pair, and never more than two geese 
should be allowed for each gander. When 
mated they may be permitted to run in 
flocks. 

One great advantage with geese is that 
they live to a good old age. The females are 
usually kept until they are twelve or four- 
teen years old, or as long as they lay well; 
and ganders until they are nine years old. 
Geese are at their best for breeding when 
from three to five years old. 

The best selling season is from Thanks- 
giving to January, at which time they com- 
mand a good price, and are sold by the 
pound. During the remainder of the year 
geese in market are quoted by the dozen, 
alive> 

There is always a ready market for green 
geese, especially during the fall and winter. 
Their feathers are a profitable by-product. 
Large, well-fattened geese bring a fancy price 
at Christmas. 

Green geese placed on the market in June 
will command the high prices, but by July 
and August the price drops to one-half. But 
even at that there is a good profit in them 
as the cost of production is small, due to the 
fact that geese when on a grass range gather 
nearly all their food, and need very little 


Continued on page 89 a 
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curved sabre spey blade 
for marki & correctly 
jurgical blade for \ 

“ . and a punch 
blade for cleaning hoofs, 
drilling holes in leather and 
ge! ieee work. Stag 
handle. ickel Silver lining, 
bolsters, rivets and shield. 
Length closed, 3 % inches, 





Price $2.50 For Farmers 





Hog Raiser’s and Farmer’s Enife. 
A large Turkish clip for general 
work, a correctly shaped surgical 
blade for alte , etce., and @ 
unch blade for driliing holes in 
eather and general repair jobs, 
Stag handle. ickel Silver lining, 
bolsters, rivets and shield. Le 


closed, 4 inches. 
Price $2.50 


Real Knives With Veterinary Blades 


EMINGTON Knives like these give a 

farmer more than he expects. A pocket 
knife that won’t do what it is intended to do 
is expensive at any price. 


Illustrations show four typical Remington 
Pocket Knives, with blades specially shaped 
for allthe exacting requirements ofthe Farmer, 
Cattleman, Sheepman, Horseman and Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. 


Solid construction ; strong knives that stand 
up; blades uniformly hardened and tempered 
up to the Kemington standard of doing things. 

All fitted with genuine Nickel Silver lin- 
ings, bolsters, rivets and shield. No chance 
for the poison that so often develops from 
using knives with steel or brass linings. 


Quick, clean cutting knives and quick heal- 
ing incisions for altering,marking,dewlapping, 
docking lambs tails. Endorsed by veterinary 
surgeonsand professionalcuttersevery where. 

Finding this quality in pocket knives may be 
new but it’s all the more welcome, Farmers 
everywhere welcome Remington into the 
knife industry. Bringing to their work all 
the Remington resources of metallurgy, in- 
itiative and ability. 

There is a wide variety of Remington knives 
to select from in many combinations of blades. 
Specific Knives for Specific Purposes. 

Identify the genuine Remington by ~ 
this mark stamped on the heel of the 
master blade. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 





R 3653 
Sheepmen’s and Cattle- 
men’s Knife. A large 
spear blade for general 
was, a eae de ghee! cor- 
rectly sha eure 
blade for docking, skin- 
ning and altering, and a 
puneh blade for drilling 

in leather an 

I bs. 
handle. 
rivets an 
3% 


inches. 


Price $2.50 


R 4213 
Stockmen’s and Ranch- 


THE AUTHORITY 1" FIRE ARMS, “eurved eabre spey Diade 
AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY WE worr. 3 corceetty 


shaped surgical blade 
for altering, etc., and 


Also Makers of Remington . Sune han ~y wees, : 
Silver lining, bol- 


sters, rivets and 


ches. 
Price$2.50 
2 
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Rial tennst eck SE Maen teincee email canes 


If, for any reason, your dealer 

is unable to supply you, send 
money order, give number of _ 
knife you desire, and Reming- 
ton will mail your knife to 
you direct, postpaid. 
































) year’s—bigger, improved. Yet priced 
at$4.65. Would retail from $7.50to $10, 

WE could not have made this low price if we 
did not make these incubators in our own 

factories—and make thousands of them. 

The incubator is stronger; heavier than the 
ordinary round incubator. Not made of tin. 
Interior is 28 gauge, rust-resisting, galvanized 
steel. Outer case enameled in battleship gray. 
It has double walls and top with air space insula- 
tion. Heated by hot air from oillamp. Side 
window to see thermometer. Self-regulating. 
Wire tray permits air circulation all around eggs. 

“One of the best small incubators on the 
market,”” says P. E. Turner, Maywood, Illinois. 

Simple to operate. Anyone can do it. Ther- 
mometer, egg-tester and complete instructions 
sent free. Shipping weight 18 pounds. 


- 


Montgomery Ward 2 © 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. 


Little Setting Hen 
' 
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Order Catalogue Number 487M3710. Price 
complete $4.65. Pacific Coast States $5.00. 
These prices good only i 
until February 29th. 


This General Catalogue |i 


free 


Send for General Cata- 
logue showing complete 
line of other incubators, 
brooders, fountains 
feeders, fencing and all 
other needs of the poul- 
try raiser. 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. D-76 


Fort Worth Oakiand, Cal. 














Fine purebred chickens, ‘ducks, g geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby chicks, 
Prices low, America’s finest poultry. 


10,000 prizes, Large catalog, 5c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Mina. 










Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 
This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 


year record. You want the “‘Success- 
ul” for a sure success this year. Fa 








more cess and chickens and help feed 
the world 


Xi 
‘“¢SUGCCESSFUL”’ —— or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. san r aie 
and Feeding of Chicks, gd and Piskeys" sent FREE 
on request. “SUCCESSFU 

Grain Sprouters furnish pial 

f —make hens lay in win- 

ter. Ask your nearest dealer, 

or mail a postal. Get ouroffer. | a 


3. Ss Gilerest, Pres, ZZt\\ LG 














Des Moines Incubator Co, || router cessons 
WO Second Street, Des Moimes, lows 


MAKE HENS LAY 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’ LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoncy in advance. Book free. 
€.W. MANN CO.,B0x 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


















TORS 
USER 





Mankato Incubator *: 


"a, The Old Reliable Hatcher 
with a record better than ever 
Jj] and sold at lowest factory price 
under strong antee. uilt 
of best material, all latest im- 
proccinests. and special fea- 
tures. oy redwood case, triple 
vee, 9 ot water copper tank, 
double heating system, self 
ulator, extra large oil 
Bn lamp, nursery, tested thermometer, automatic 
ventilation, etc. Most simple, durable and successful 
machine. Allset upready for use. 00 years’ ee 
incubators and raising poultry. Largest factory 
incabeies incubator ue, and catalog free. 


incubator Co., Box 712, Mankato, Minn. 





You Take 
No Risk 
inBuying 


buy. 


4} 30 Days 
Trial 

i Money Back 
If Not 

Satisfied 


Investigate the Ironclad Incubator before you 


Get my new catalog—it tells how they are made 


and why they are better. My special offer of 140 e 
ao and 140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, only 


$19.75 


¢ 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


The greatest incubator offer of the season. You can, 
use the machine for 30 days and if not satisfactory 








we will refund your money and pay re- 
turn freight charges. Both machines 
shipped complete with all fixtures. 

up ready to use. 


rite for catalog or ord 
Size without Brooter mh with Brooder °32°°—Express Paid 


| 





INCUBATOR en A, Box 11 - 


RACINE, WIS. 








Getting Eggs in Winter 


By C. 8. Platt 





EEP the rear and sides of the poultry- 

house absolutely air-tight. The front 
should have no cracks near the floor, but 
openings higher up are not objectienable. 
A cold wind blowing across the floor is 
dangerous. 

The fowls should have warm water. A 
hot brick placed in the water will help, or, 
where there is electricity, suspend a lighted 
bulb in the water. The bulb, however, 
should be painted black, so that the light 
will not frighten the birds. Water with a 
lighted bulb in it will never freeze. 

Where there is no way to heat the 
water, fresh warn water should be given 
the fowls three times a day. Water is 
important the first thing in the morning, 
as fowls then prefer it to feed. Success or 
failure depends upon the amount of water 
hens consume during cold weather. 


Feed Warm Mash Daily 


Feed a warm moist mash once a day in 
addition to the dry mash. This should be 
given about noon. A good plan is to 
moisten the regular dry mash with skim- 
milk or buttermilk. Some commercial 
mashes become sticky when moistened. 
In that case, some bran or ground oats 
should be mixed with it. Feed the mash 
warm, and give only what will be eaten up 
in fifteen minutes. 

Feed something succulent, such as 
sprouted oats, mangel beets, cabbage or 
ensilage. Epsom salts is a substitute for 
succulent feed; dissolve one pound in the 
drinking water for 100 head of stock, 
once every four weeks. 


Feed Gr min at Night 


Feed heavily on sin at night, say about 
3.30 P. M., allowing one quart of grain 
for every twenty birds. Feed this in’a 
good litter, to keep the fowls busy and 
happy. W ‘hen about half the birds have 
gone on the roost, place some more grain 
—whole corn is good at this time—in an 
open trough and let the fowls eat it. 
Drive the lazy ones off the roost. They 
will eat some more. In the morning feed 
only about half of what they will eat at 
night. 


These rules are all simple and easily - 


followed, and should bring any flock of 
pullets, hatched previous to May, up to 
40 per cent production, if not 50 or 60. 
I have had as high as 60 per cent produc- 
tion from Barred Rock pullets, treated 
according to the five rules above. 





A Home-Made Oat Sprouter 


My home-made oat sprouter is a wooden 
rack with four posts nailed together, five 
feet six inches high. The posts are far 
enough apart to hold the trays, which are 
fifteen inches wide by twenty inches long. 
Ledges are nailed to the posts, on the 








ee live in the top of the highest 


Miss ‘Betty Bird, if you'll marry me; 

And the high cost of living won’t 
matter at all, 

And the very best families are quite ’ 
sure to call” 

































inside, on which to slide the trays. The 
bottom ledge is six inches from the floor. 
The other six ledges are nine inches apart. 

I tried window screen on the inside of 
the trays, just above the bottom, but 
found that the roots of the sprouted oats 
so matted themselves in the netting that 
it was difficult to remove them. Besides, 
the netting rusts out too easily. I have 
substituted one-inch mesh, galvanized- 
wire netting. On this I place a piece of 
burlap cut to fit the tray, double thick- 
ness. The burlap rots in a few weeks, but 
new burlap can be cheaply supplied. So 
far I have not had to use formaldehyde 
or any other disinfectant. 

I keep the sprouter near the cellar 
heater. Overnight I soak as many oats 
as will cover a tray at least an inch deep. 
In the morning I pour the soaked oats in a 
tray and place on the top ledge of the 
stand. The same day I will doubtless find 
the bottom tray ready for use. In about 
a week or so they will sprout to about six 
inches in length, according to the tempera- 
ture in the cellar. I sprinkle all the trays 
with water every morning, soaking them 
well. I place newspapers over the top 
tray to help hold the moisture and hasten 
the sprouting. A seven-tray sprouter, 
this size, will furnish enough green food 
for at least 150 head of laying stock. 

Pennsylvania. Rev. A. M. Vivien. 





An Oat-Sprouting House 


This oat-sprouting house, shown in the 
two accompanying photos, is eight feet 
wide and ten feet long. The front is eight 
feet high, while at the rear the height is 
five feet. 

The first process is to soak the grain in 
tubs overnight. In the morning it is 
emptied into gunny sacks and hung up to 
drain. This removes fue surplus moisture 
and prevents molding. 

There are sixteen trays, each with a 
capacity of one bushel. Thus, to keep the 
house in continuous operation, about 
eight days elapse from the time the oats 
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A well-built house for sprouting oats 


are soaked to the time when they are 
carried to the feed yards, well sprouted. 
The heating plant is an oil-burning 
| heater designed for brooder purposes, but 
admirably adapted for this use. This is 
kept at a temperature _——. between 
60° and 70° F. . RV. 





Oats are sprouted in trays 
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Ri A New Discovery that 

& Prevents Leg eak- 
ness and Reduces Death 
Losses of Baby Chicks 


For years the leg weakness scourge of 
early and late hatched chicks has been the 
thing that has robbed poultry raisers of a 
big share of their profits. 


For more than 50 years scientists have 
| been working on this problem—at last 
Wd He" ~ PY Tamas |!) it has been solved! They have discover- 

eS BF 3 Ses im WH ed that Cod Liver Oil, being extremely 
S ~~ | rich in A and D Vitamines, when com- 
S aN bined with other health giving ingredi- 
\pu ore ents overcomes leg weakness and pro- 









an duces such strong bones and healthy, 
Sues | vigorous growth that chick death losses are greatly reduced. They 
P aa-"— ¥ also found that Cod Liver Oil had the same effect as May sunshine 
a, ie on chicks that were raised indoors—in short Cod Liver Oil proved to 
be “Bottled Sunshine” for baby chicks, making it possible to raise 
WA chicksin the early and late cold months as in May or June. After 
the discovery of this valuable aid to baby chick raising, we developed 
a method = ae pa ee vo pegion, | Bp in Ful-O- 

i er, which can now ad at an er’s store. 
AAAAAS Pep Chick Start y e e 


We've taken Cod Liver Oil and combined it with other health giv- 
ing ingredients and are now offering to poultrymen in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter a feed 
that our research department has proved reduces death losses to the minimum and 
makes chicks grow and thrive in the cold winter and spring months just as if they 
were out of doors in the warm May sunshine with all the bugs and tender grasses 


they could eat. The Cod Liver Oil is so thouroughly mixed by our own process that it is completely 
absorbed by other ingredients. Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is perfectly dry — not oily or gummy. 


Feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter to your chicks this year—it will cut down your death losses by elim- 
inating leg weakness. It will make your chicks grow this season as they never grew before. You 
will never know how much this latest of science means to you until you giveit atrial. Your 


dealer can supply you with Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 
U 
F LO: PEp | 


Wy 3 
7, 







Write for This FREE Folder Today 


Write today for big illustrated circular telling all about this new and im- 


— discovery — how and why it will y i reduce your baby Wa 
Just send name and this valuable circular will be sent to you free. a YY 
The Quaker Oats Company Raigi,, 
Poultry Service Dep Te ks i's ae 
1617 Ry. Exchange Bidg. Pmeenciy Ee 











ond: Wick Lateuon, Ancompaeh teress | Pure Bred Chicks 
CHICKS gece ireen tame | (Bg fom 40, wht 
: e PARKS’ ieadcekay |< Eee ea 
x — > Barred Plymouth Rocks STOUFFER EGG FARMS, R.R.2, Mount Morris, tlinois 




















Rema ee aeactt eee Prize LUER gaBY CHICK Bab: : 
fille: y Chicke—20 leading varieties. 
tional Shows. Cham- Big hatch this season of more than a million 
at Egg Laying Contests. Mrs. brings prices down to 10c up, lowestin our 
iller sacle yearly net erent $8.09. Real 21 years of batohing. 01 golive delivery 
money-makers. Order and hateh- g/ «anteed in U.8. Tite the 
ing eggs now. ‘16 page Circular FREE. Yons i 
J.W. Parks, Box1, Altoona, Pa. R HATCHERIES, Box 501, Lancaster, Mo. 








We deliver 





ure 
nek ning Bu 
Rocks, White, Buff and_Barred Rhode Island Reds; An- 
conas; Black Minorcas; nate Buff and Whites Brah- 
mas, and JERSEY Before ordering 

out oodal offer. Quality considered our prices 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-11, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 
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book a t explains why ane are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything J po will 
pier want to know ape Cal BONS. 50 pictures pos aa nee the be nes in the sane List ¢ al Capon 
Deal esses. ow to prevent ‘Slips,’ where to ge e ; 
ereoe 3 eating. Big ere Pt ~~, Bn “qahort tie Lon iy , : Soeoeenene new tad revised edition. 
@ our ess (a sho e 0 ‘or a Dime in coin or stamps. 
Regus 10 ope. SEE Enver: & CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 
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This Year, Save 
Your Baby Chicks 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chieks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. ’ 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8S. C. Black 
Minoreas at Aretic, R. I., writes: “I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a elean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 





Capacity: 35 


to 60 chicks Simple and 


practical 





You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn te run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted to suit any season, January to July. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction gnd goodness. 


Burns 10 days {| without attention 
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Get the Brooder Heater: 

Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the complete brooder are 
packed in -—- Heater. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply a $4.75, e¢heck or money .order to 

. PUTNAM, Route 230-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will 
ship you one of my Brooder Heaters, _—. 
If you are not fully satisfied, return the Heater in 
good in 30 days; I will refund your money. 
My booklet, “Poultry Helps,” sent free on request. 


I, PUTNAM, Route 230-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Making the Turkey Pay 
By Alice L. Perry 
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S spring draws near it is time to 
think about the turkey hatch. A 
great many people do not raise 

turkeys because they look upon it as a 
difficult task. 

It is true that turkeys can not stand 
damp surroundings. They catch dis- 
temper, their heads swell up and they die. 
This is true especially among the young 


birds. When a young turkey once be- 
comes chilled it has received a fatal 
injury. You may thaw it out again as 


you would a young chicken, but it will die 
nine times out of ten, while the young 
chicken wili live. They are the most 
delicate fowls to handle. 

However, I have experienced no more 
than the ordinary amount of trouble if 
..1 do not try to hatch them too early or 
too late in the season. The coldness of 
the early months is troublesome because 
not every housewife, as is the case with 
me, can have an up-to-date hen-house. If 
a draft strikes them when a few days old, 
you can bid farewell to the most of them. 
And late hatchings, as far as I have had 
any experience, are a failure. They do not 
reach a marketable size, and they die off 
one by one without any apparent cause. 


Large Birds for Breeders 


Large healthy birds should be selected for 
breeding purposes. I prefer young hens 
and an old tom. Small birds reproduce 
small birds. Especially is this true when 
the tom is small. He should weigh at 
least twenty-five pounds. The birds 
shouldbe fed well during the winter so as 
to commence laying in a healthy manner 
in the spring. March or April is soon 
enough. 

In the West the tendency to roam and to 


as in the East. And it is well, for they 
never would get back on account of the 
covotes. I make it a practise never to 
scare my birds, and they domesticate 
easily. They lay in hay piles and around 
the buildings, and when I find a nest I 
never tear it up, but fix it up so as to 
give them even more seclusion than they 
had prepared for themselves. Later they 
will choose it as a place to sit. 

One of the best feeds here in the 
Colorado Valley is 





steal their nests is not so pronounced. 





generally best to use chicken-hens, because 
turkey-hens often run their broods to 
death. However, there are individual 
cases in which turkey-hens have been far 
superior. When these have been found 
through actual experience, they should be 
marked and preserved. They can be set 
on double the amount of eggs and do a 
better job of hovering and mothering the 
young in general. 

In this connection, the tom is no novice. 
He is more likely to follow the brood 
when the turkey-hen is the mother, and 
he will stay up more than one night and 
hover all that he can coax away from her. 

I had a turkey-hen last spring that stole 
her nest out on the top of a manure 
cellar. She hatched fifteen out of sixteen 
eggs and raised every bird to maturity. 
I am saving her for this purpose this year. 
As a rule, year-old hens sit better than 
younger ones. 

The nest should be on the ground 
wherever possible and in a dark place. If 
not on the ground, dirt should be placed 
in the box and straw sprinkled over it. 
Dirt should be kept damp and eggs should 
be sprinkled with water twice a week. 
Keep the hen free from lice by the use of 
some good insect powder. The period of 
incubation is four weeks. The day be- 
fore hatching place the eggs in blood- 
warm water for half a minute. Let ~ 
Nature take her course about the chicks 
getting out of the shell. My hens usually 
hatch a day before time. I have ob- 
served that when this happens the poults 
are strong. If they go over a day they 
usually are weak. 


Feeding the Poults 


After the hatching do not feed for twenty- 
four hours. As a rule they do not de- 
velop appetites under that time anyway. 
First give them a drink of buttermilk. 
From the first, when I feed cheese from . 
clabbered milk, I commence fighting 
white diarrhea. 

Right here is the most dangerous point 
in the young poult’s life and the time 
when the most care and attention is de- 
manded of the poultry-woman. Authori- 
ties have differed on the cause of white: 
diarrhea. It generally is understood now 
to be caused by a 





cracked /peas and 
some protein food. 
An alfalfa stack 
where they can get at 


Brock 





the leaves is valuable. A\\\\| 
Grow Into the Yjy® Sa 
Business Z yi. 
Do not start out 


with too many hens. 
A small flock does 
much better than a 
large one. A _ half- 
dozen hens will lay 
more eggs than you 
ean set. I use four 
hens and a tom. One 
service of the male is 
sufficient to a litter. 
Some of my hens 
last spring laid two 
eggs apiece some 
days, and they aver- 
aged twenty-two eggs 
to the first litter. I 
broke them up and 
the seeond litter was 
not more than twelve. | the 


freezing, 


mp. : 








To prevent the poultry water from 
take a bottle filled with 
alcohol or kerosene, use a thick strin 

for a wick, make a hole in the cork an 

stick the wick through. Place an iron 
washer on the cork so the cork will not 
burn, then dig a hole in the ground, 
place the lamp therein, light the lamp 
and place the pan with water over the 
ae as shown. Allow air to get to 

a 


germ transmitted to 
the egg from the 
ovary of the hen. I 
have known it to 
wilsalcays 2 from im- 
proper feeding, un- 
clean quarters, and 
the poult getting 
chilled. When a 
poult gets the dis- 
ease, it generally 
spreads to the rest 
of the flocki 

There are various 
preventives and 
cures, the most com- 
mon one being a 
solution of potassium 
permanganate given 
in the drinking wa- 
ter. I have had the 
greatest success with 
Venetian red given in 
the feed. Venetian 
red is the pigment in 
paint. A nickel’s 
worth at any drug- 
store will last for a 
season. Put 


Continued on page 95 — 








As to setting, it is 
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Great Laying Hens and 


Other Items 











She “‘lays for us,”’ and she'll eggs-ult 
_ By cackling, as a caution, 
Her eggs-ile is not difficult— 
Her eggs-it no eggs-haustion. 
Eggs-alted is her task, in fact, 
If we eggs-amine keenly, 
For in her laying, she’s eggs-act, 
Eggs-uberant and cleanly. 
—Printers’ Ink. 


PULLET five months old, weighing less 
than three pounds, loose-feathered and 
weak, is considered poor or a ¢éull. 


Purdue’s champion, a White Leghorn hen, 
in the Purdue (Ind.) University flock, has a 
total record of 1,243 eggs over a seven-year 
period, an average of 177.5 eggs a year. 


Crows will catch chiekens. I saw a bunch 
fly across my pasture and light down upon a 
two and one-half pound chicken. When they 
saw me they flew away, but the chicken was 
almost dead when I got to it. E. E. 


Trapnesting records of Rhode Island Red 
pullets, bred by the poultry department of 
the North Carolina State College, show that 
sixteen out of 100 birds have laid over 200 
eggs during the last year. Nine pullets laid 
between 213 and 258, while two laid 236 and 
258 respectively. 


Lady Jane, a White Leghorn hen in What- 
com county, Wash., laid 360 eggs, (a whole 
crate) in fifteen months. Indeed, Lady has 





gone one better and the single egg at her 
feet represents the 361st one. She laid her 
first egg when just four days short of being 


four months old 
Washington. Robert L. Campbell. 
‘Feed turkeys light,” says an Iowa 
farmer’s wife. ‘‘Just enough to keep them 
tame and make them come back to the farm- 
yard to roost at night. Turkeys like a big 
range, and if they have that they are good 
rustlers for food themselves, and need very 
little extra feed to keep them in good con- 
dition.”’ Florence L. Clark, Iowa. 


The annual egg-laying contest at Storrs 
(Conn.) last year, gives an interesting report 
on egg production. It shows that 400 White 
Leghorns averaged 177.4 eggs each; 100 
White Wyandottes, 169.1; 240 Rhode Island 
Reds, 168.1; 260 Plymouth Rocks, 154.9; 
and the average for all the above was 168.5 
eggs. 


Unreliable egg dealers are numerous in 
New York City, says the State Department 
of Farms and Markets. In order to protect 
the shippers, and also to drive out these un- 
scrupulous concerns, the department will 
mail a printed list of le; sea and licensed 
dealers to all who ap dress the de- 
partment at 53 Park Bixee, fe New York City. 


Can a hen live thirty years? At the time 
of the big freshet in Maine, in 1896, a hen 
was observed floating down the Andros- 
coggin River on a log, and after much diffi- 
culty was rescued by a Brunswick farmer. 
This kind-hearted farmer kept the hen until 
a few — ago, when she died of old age, 
and she has since a mounted by a taxi- 
dermist. Mrs. J. R. Bishop, Maine. 
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Make Money Raising Poultry 


With A Champion 


Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit that, in 
twenty-four years, hasbrought 
success and big cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users. 
My new Poultry Book “Hatching Facts’’ 
tells how—contains practical, money- 
making suggestions that will start you 
right. It’s Free—write for it, or better 
still, order today. Get intothisinterest- 
ing, profit-paying way of raising poul- 
try now. You can’t lose when you use my 
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le City 
140 Egg oa 230 Egg 


_—_ Fibre Board Dou- ee lg - y 
300 Chicks 800 ble Walled construc- Double-Walled Belle 
36-Inch 50-Inch 


tion, Copper Hot-Wa- City Hot-Water Lamp 
Canopy 
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Size ®2128 
























ter Tank—Self-Regu- Brooders are guaran- | 
lated Safety Lamp— teed toraise the chicks. 
Thermometer and $6.95buysthe140-chick | 
Holder — Deep Chick size; $9.95 the 230- 
Nursery—Eg¢ Tester. chick size. Save $1.95 
Both sizes will hatch by ordering a Brooder 
chicks, ducks, turkeys withyour Incubator— 
and geese equally well. A Complete Hatchery. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder $18% 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder $2925 


Express Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed anopy Type (illus- 
to points West on all ship- pe caine Coney will meet your 
ments. Gets machines to you requirements best. When or- 
Post-Haste—in 2 to 5 days. dering a Colony Brooder and 
Gives you one more early Incubator together deduct 
hatch. If you prefez a $1.95. Either size or style 
large capacity Brooder, my le City Hatching Outfit 
Guaranteed Oil and Coal Success. Save Time 


Order Your Belle ae Today 


At these lowest factory Poultry Guide Book, you'll 
prices, Thousands order di- get the *y aren hatches of 
rect from a Giveiaaneiin. strongest chicks with least 
With a Guaranteed Belle effort and at lowest cost. 
City Hatching Outfit,andmy Besides, you can share in 
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My Offers Of $1000 in Gold 
tation comes with “Hetching Facts” “Get ot aloe tie ope sear you 






the early broods Order now, or write me today for Free Cata 
“Hatching Facts.” Tt tells the whole interesting story. —Jim Rohan, Pr 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34, Racine, Wis. 
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Why Pay More 122 ONLY = 132 25 


der Direct 
rem This 


ae take no risk Ses ] sizes to choose from—140 Egg 
whatsoever in or- | ar j me upto 1000 Egg. Incubatorsmade 
Sates Soest from this me of California Redwood, double 

Wisconsin Ma- walls with air space between, 
Bed have been on ES | ; double glass doors, hot water 
the market over 20 @ ; heat, copper tanks and boilers, 


years and are sold on M ‘ self-regulating, shipped Freight 
a 30 days’ trial—money Calif. Redwood . — crprisingly low at sono 
back guarantee. Send Hi Natural Finish g surprisingly low p 

Seale MONEY 


: < vg th 
30 Days |! Triala—__—. 
Freight Paid'*- ST ar 


140 Ege incubator $13.25 with 140 Chick Brooder, both $ 17.75 
180 15.75 with 180 % 2 0 
“ 22.75 wih 250 “ 
o 30.75 with 42 Inch Canopy Brooder, 
“ 45.00 with 42 59.50 
“ 91.50 with 52 “ « « 108.25 


Freight Paid East of Rockies _ Gee 
If you want a Canopy Brooder with the 140, (MMMM gee 
180, or 250 Egg Incubators, the prices are: 


140 Egg,with 24 in.CanopyBrooder, $22.25 
180 “ “ 32in, “ “ 28.25 
250“ “ 332i. “ “ 34.90 


Machines 0g chleped complete, set up vente = = 
to use with a tures and guarant to Ff stor$22 5 * 
please you or money back. Finished in natural 250 Egg incubator$ ay 

color of the Redwood—not paintedtocoverup § y¢ you do not went to order direst from this ' 


shoddy material. a gg! the best values § ad be sure to write for 1924 FREE catalog M (6) 
ever offered. Order toda which gives detailed description. 


WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


PREPAID For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burning 

Canopy Brooder, here is the BEST you can buy. 
Automatic Control—can’t go out—can’t over- 
flow—no_wicks to carbon—burns steady blue 
flame. When ordered alone they are 
Express Prepaid. 


31.00 
44.75 
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= 25%, Better this Year 
—No Increase in Price 


Don’t fail to nal for our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder Catalog. You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. With its 20 
new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 
com Even the splendid ormance of previous Sol-Hot models cam 
not to compare with the Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 
smoke—even heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 
H. M. SHEER CO., 41 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ELLINOIS 





























Cause and Remedy for 
j Uneven Hatches 























T sometimes happens that eggs will 

hatch unevenly. This may arise from a 
number of causes, the principal one, 
however, being that the eggs were laid at 
different times and that some of them are 
much older than others. 

In consequence, there will be some 
chicks that are ready to leave the nest, 
and will get out of it, if possible, before 
others are sufficiently dry or perhaps 
before some have left the shell. In such 
a case it is “best to remove the older 
chicks from the nest and place them for a 
time in a dark warm place; a covered box 
or basket will do until the hatch is com- 
pleted. 

If this is not done, even if the chicks are 
prevented from leaving the nest, their 
restlessness will sometimes disturb the hen 
so that she will partially raise herself from 
the nest, and the air admitted in this way 
will affect the hatching out of the other 
eggs. If a chick is able to get out of the 
nest the consequences may be even more 
disastrous, for the hen will frequently 
leave the other eggs and chicks just out 
of the shell to go to the one that has left 
the nest. 

It seems strange that a hen should have 
no idea as to the number of chicks in the 
brood, but apparently be just as well satis- 
fied with two or three as she will with the 
entire lot. ; 

Another trouble that may arise at this 
time is that the hen may be disturbed by 
rats or lice. Rats are; very crafty and 
may be present when not expected. In 
appearing about the nest-box at night 
they may disturb.the hen so as to affect 
the hatch. 


Watch for Lice 


If lice are present, the hen may put off 
returning to the nest, thus giving the eggs 
too long an airing, which will affect their 
hatching qualities. On this account it is 
well to keep a certain watch of the sitting 
hen and, if she shows any signs of trouble 
in this direction, give her a good dusting 
with insect powder. While sliced onions 
and red pepper have been spoken of highly 
for use at this time, I have never found 
their use necessary if a fresh new box and 
new nesting material are supplied. 

I have noticed that when a hen hatches 
her eggs unevenly, those chicks which 
appear first are apt to be male birds 
when grown. The consequence is that if 
the first hatched chicks get all the hen’s 
attention, resulting in loss to the rest of 
the hatch, that male birds wifl predominate 
in her brood when they reach maturity, 
and the-result in consequence may 
unsatisfactory. 

New York. H. E. Haydock. 


The Hen and Her Eggs 


Extreme cold as well as extreme hot 
weather; has a like bad effect upon egg 
production. Steady cold weather does not 
inconvenience hens that are laying, so 
much as do sudden changes in the tem- 

erature. As a rule, laying is performed 

tween the hours of nine o’clock in the 
morning and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Usually, two-thirds of the eggs are 
laid before twelve o’clock noon and one- 
third from that time up to three o’clock in 
the afternoon. But there are exceptions 
to this. 

Pullets that do not start to lay before 
February are hardly worth keeping, as 
their product comes in at a season w 
the prices of eggs are on the decline. Egg 
growing rests not solely with the hen; 
much depends upon the man in charge. 
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1 income of $7.49 a pair for the season. 


Good Profit in Squabs 


By M. J. Southworth 








FEW years ago there was a big flock 

of common pigeons living in our barn. 
They not only consumed a lot of grain, 
but kept the barn and surroundings dirty 
with their droppings. As I had read quite 
a little about raising squabs, I decided to 
make those pigeons pay for their keep, 
and also get rid of the filthy condition in 
the barn. I not only succeeded in what I 
set out to do, but found that the business 
of raising squabs was worth cultivating. 

I fixed up a pigeon house, built a flying 
pen on the south side of the building—for 
I found that pigeons love to bask in the 
sun—and covered the bottom of the 
flying pen with gravel and sand. 

I used some. small boxes for nests, and 
in the middle of the floor I placed an old 
berry crate filled with straw for the 
pigeons to use in making their nests. 
Piece by piece they carried this straw 





Pigeons make excellent pets 


to their own boxes until they built com- 
fortable nests. I placed some roosts in 
the loft, erected two self-feeders—one for 
shells and one for grit—and then caught 
my birds and placed them in the loft. 


Fresh Water Important 


In the flying pen I placed bath pans, 
which I filled with Seals water every 
morning, during the summer, and emptied 
them when I fed in the evening. Inside 
the loft I kept drinking fountains con- 
stantly supplied with fresh water. At 
first I had open dishes for their water, but 
soon found they would bathe in them and 
ollute the water, so I installed the 
ountains. 

During the winter I fed whole corn, 
but in summer they got scratch feed. 
Every morning I threw a handful of 
Canada peas into'each pen. The pigeons 
relished this. I fed early in the morning 
and again at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, which was their last meal for 
the day. 

I alw ays moved quietly among the 
birds, going in and out as slowly as pos- 
sible, so as not to excite them, for it does 
not take much to get pigeons in a panic, 
and scary birds never will become tame. 

From my accounts, I found that it cost 
me five cents a month to feed a pigeon. 
My squabs averaged seven pounds to the 
dozen, and I realiged as high as $1.17 a 
pair for them. Each pair of breeders 
averaged seven pairs of squabs during 
the year, and many of them gave me an 
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"100,000 satisfied users. 


backed my jud 


I bought 


nt when 
UCKEYE 


incubators and brooders 





It is aliteral fact that ee and thou- 
sands have actually ‘“‘junked”’ their old 
incubators and brooders of various makes, 
to make way for Buckeye equipment. 


Don’t Gamble! You can be absolutely sure 
of effective equipment in advance. Buckeye 
incubators and brooders are endorsed by 
nearly three-quarters of a million users. 


Buckeye Incubators hatch 175 million 
chicks a year — bringing forth the finest, 
healthiest chicks. And more than 150 mil- 
lion chicksa year are raised by the Buckeye 
System of Colony Brooding — the system 
which is making big profits for Buckeye 
owners. 


“*How can I save my chicks from dying 
én the shell?’” 


‘*How can I prevent the frightful mor- 
tality due to faulty brooders?’* 


The Buckeye “‘Reason Why’ Catalog 
answers these vital questions and many 
more. It tells why Buckeye Incubators 
hatch every hatchable egg, with hardly a 
weakling among them. And why Buckeye 
Colony Brooders raise them all to maturity. 


Send for new catalogs. If interested in Blue 
Flame Brooders, send for Catalog No. 24; 
orin Coal-Burning Brooders, No. 36; Buck- 
eye Incubator Catalog No. 48 tells how to 
grow more and better chicks. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
772 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 





Chicks ¢ Eggs 
S. 15 varieties. Best 
laying etreins. Incubateds 000 eags dally. Catalog Free. 


orf Poultsy Farms. c deiver Columbia, Mo. 
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Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Boz C-11, Seanceth, bt. 
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Remember, it’s not how many you hatch that counts; it’s how 


Chicks that hatch out weak and wobbly. and uve} pets afew make one 
—_ nothing to you except trouble and loss 


ick of the it 
the first ene pot die because they did not 
enough Vitality or strength for a good start. 


Incubators 


Strong, Healthy Chicks that Live and Grow 
It is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen Incubators are stronger and 


Cheap Incubators 


Queen 


Are famous for big hatches of 


because the Queen maintains accurate and uniform hatching con- 
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hatched, 

makes.” * 
Send your for free catalog describing 

the full line line “of ane Incubators, Brooders, 

Brooder Stoves, etc. 


Queen Incubator Co. 
1117 N. 14th St. 
Lincoln Nebraska 
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Healthier Chickens 
More Feigs~More Money 


With a dry, comfortable, vermin-free 
and sanitary Poultry Hoase of Natco 
Hollow Tile you have a healthier shel- 
ter where your poultry can grow and 
thrive. First cost is reasonable—there 
is no expense afterwards for mainten- 
ance or repairs. The hollow spaces in 
the tile will form a blanket of air that 
insulates the interior against cold and 
dampness 
Free Farm Book 

Write for “Natco on the Farm” our 
new book, handsomely illustrated with 
pictures of economical Natco buildings 
for every farming need. It's free 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
139 Fehon Building - Pittsburgh, Pa 





SNAT CO 


HOLLOW TILE 







"Ss 
of fine bred poultry and incubators and brooders 
for 1924; choicest breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed ; how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
a, Low price on breeding stock and hatching 
ears in business. This book only Pe 
Ti.GREI DER, Box 42, Rheems, Pa. 
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(HIP EGGS 


Easily Without Breaking 

Farmers and Poultrymen make big mar - 
shipping com the 1 mee an Customer 
returnscase by mail knocked down, forit’sa 


“Humpty Dumpty” 'eiing 
Distinguished by Red od Top Rails 
a Strong, dura’ No tools 




















X: RAY onan ene 
a ANO 
BROODERS 


NEW 
LOW 
PRICES! 


New X-Ray corrugated 
redwood and pressboard 
combination walls, with 
central heating plant and 
autometic flame control 
are the greatest incubator 
improvements ever made. 
Automatic flame control 
and perfect insulation 
save oil and trouble. 

One filling of lamp all that is re- 

quired during the entire hatch. X-Ray 

Incubators have run successfully several days 
without any attention whatever. 

Compare X-Ray exclusive features with any 
old style machine and see why X-Ray Perfected 
Ineubators hatch every fertile egg at less cost. 

Heat is deflected from double glass top which 
allows operator to see thermometer and entire 
hatching chamber without lifting the lid. 

Hundreds of poultry experts are using from 
one to twenty X-Rays. Buy the 400-egg size 
X-Ray Perfected Incubator which can be oper- 
ated for less expense than any 100-egg size old 
style bot water machine. Make money selling 
baby chicks to neighbors and others. 

Send quick for new reduced price list and 
New 1924 Free X-Ray book describing 21 exclu- 
sive features. We prepay all transportation 


charges. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
' g08 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 














Bertha Made Good 


By Madeline Lambert 
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left a farm of 235 acres, what would 

you do? Miss Bertha Miller, who 
lives in Wapello county, Iowa, did a very 
wise thing when she faced such a circum- 
stance. She farmed it herself. 

Several years ago, Miss Miller’s father 
died suddenly from a stroke. Four years 
ago, her mother and brother died of the 
“flu.”’” Miss Miller was left with a large, 
well-improved farm, a substantial farm 
education and an immeasurable ambition 
and capacity for hard work. Hence, she 


F you were a young woman and were 


rides every inch of her own fences, and 
what she can not fix herself, she hires a 
man to handle. There is not a single 
loose nail or board in any of her farm 
buildings, for she swings a hammer with 
the best of them. 

Her hobby is “weeds.” She is sure 
death on them. If she ever comes to the 
house without a weed or two in her pocket 
to put in the kitchen range, it is because 
there is not one to be found. When the 
weed crop starts in the spring, she starts 
over the farm with gunny sacks. It is a 














Bertha and her team 


has farmed for the past four years; and if 
there is a single phase of practical agri- 
culture with which she is not familar, we 
were unable to discover it when we visited 
her farm. And she has been = 
successful. 


A Modern Maud Muller 


There is not a phase of the farm work in 
which she can not and does not take a 
hand. She works in the hay-field with the 
men. She feeds and cares for forty head 
of Herefords. She has thirty-four regis- 
tered, large type Poland-China hogs; and 
she not only can feed them, but she can 
ring their noses in an expert fashion. She 
has 500 chickens and she is going to be a 
chicken fancier in time. She has eight 
head of horses and she cares for them in 
all but the busy spring and fall seasons— 
even to trimming their hoofs. 

Sounds like a mannish sort of a woman? 
Not a bit of it. She is a little bit of a 
woman, weighs less than 100 F ag were. and 
is as neat as a new pin. keeps an 
eleven-room house in immaculate order, 
does all her own sewing and had over 
1,000 quarts of fruit, vegetables and meat 
in her cellar that she had canned herself. 
She has lots of company, and that ac- 
counts for the fact that she finds she has 
to be an expert pastry cook and laundress 
as well, for she excels in both jobs. And 
she uses a hand-power washer at that. 


Sure Death to Weeds 


How in the world does she do it! She has 
that infinite capacity for taking pains, and 
all she does is so well done at the time that 
it should be done that she can dismiss 
each job as finished for the time being 
when she leaves it. For instance, she 
inspects every bolt and burr and nut on all 
of her machinery as soon as the season is 
finished. She oils each implement, covers 
it and puts it carefully.in the machine- 
shed, and when the spring season opens 
she is never delayed with repairs. She 


sad hour for the lesedi: for she has an 
eagle eye for them. If the weeds have a 
bit of a start, she employs help in col- 
lecting them, but she is a hard taskmaster 
on weeds. The gunny sacks are carried 
to the barnyard, where they are burned 
intact and the hated weed seeds have no 


opportunity to live again on that farm. 


Up with the Birds 


If you meet Miss Miler after nine in the 
morning it will probably be in her kitchen, 
for she lives a dual life. She gets up at 
four and says that she has every step of 
the day’s work planned before she starts. 
She ships into cover-alls and becomes a 
real “‘dirt’”’ farmer for three or four hours. 
She feeds and cares for her stock and 
when she returns to the house, the cover- 
alls vanish and a dainty, crisp pink 
gingham takes its place. At any rate, it 
was a pink one the da ay we had the pleasure 
of meeting her. For a while she is just a 
good housekeeper, cleaning, sewing, cook- 
ing and preserving. In the afternoon she 
is off on her horse for work on the farm, 
or in the jitney to take the produce to 
market. 

She had over a hundred tons of hay in 
her barn when we were there, and she 
said that was a small amount, because she 
hadn’t raised as much as usual this year. 
“The farmer who didn’t put all his eges 
in one basket this year is the lucky one,’ 
she said. Hence, she practises a most 
sensible system of diversified farming on 
her 235 acres. 

And she claims she is short of time for 

“agitating.” She is so busy, she hasn’t 
any time to complain, and _ intimate 
friends say that they have never heard her 
say that she was tired, nor have they ever 
seen her unhappy; which all goes to 
prove that hard work js not a bad institu- 
tion, and that size and sex play a less 


important part on a successful farm than ~ 


the determination and ability to keep 
everlastingly at it. 
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Roup, the Terror 


By Dr. George H. Conn 


iia is one of the most prevalent and 
also one of the more serious of fall 
and winter poultry ailments. Severe 
weather changes have much to do in 
bringing on this disease. 

One of the most.common causes of this 
disease is a poorly and improperly venti- 
lated poultry-house. Most poultry-houses 
are so built that it is almost impossible to 
ventilate them without drafts. Another 
common cause is lack of sunlight, which 
makes the houses cold and damp. Sun- 
light aids in keeping the poultry-house 
dry and warm. Dirty, drafty and damp 
quarters are usually the beginning of this 
trouble. 

Roup is caused by a germ or an in- 
fection that gets in its best work after the 
above mentioned causes have produced a 
favorable place for the germs to develop. 
In the beginning, this disease is often 
looked upon as simply a cold which will 
pass away in a short time. For this 
reason many poultry owners do not recog- 
nize the dangers until the disease has 
gained a very firm hold on the flock. As 
roup and colds are usually found in the 
same bird it is advisable to use the same 
preventive and curative measures for both 
of them. 


Symptoms of Roup 


The first thing usually noted is a watering 
from the nose and eyes. The bird breathes 
in a wheezing manner, frequently sneezing 
and shaking its head in order to dislodge 
the mucus that accumulates in the 
nostrils. There is a reddening of the eyes 
and, as the disease progresses, there is a 
bulging of the face caused by the filling 
up of the nostrils With mucus. This 
swelling may become so great that it may 
cause a canker sore in the eye socket. 
During this stage of the disease there is a 
very offensive, odor, which can not be 
mistaken for anything but roup, once you 
know the disease. 

When roup appears in the flock, all the 
sick birds should be placed in a clean, 
well-ventilated and light, airy pen, away 
from the birds that are well. The house, 
nests, roosts and vessels from which the 
birds are fed and watered should be 
cleaned and disinfected. Place enough 
potassium permanganate in the drinking 
water to color it. This can be given to 
well birds and also to the sick ones. 


Give Sick Birds a Laxative 


Sick birds should have a laxative such as 
Epsom salts or castor-oil, and should have 
an easily digested laxative diet, with com- 
fortable quarters free from drafts. If the 

uarters are not properly ventilated and 
cleaned up, very little if any results will 
be had from any treatment. 

With some poultry-houses it will be 
necessary to provide more windows, 
better ventilation and in some instances 
better drainage. Disinfect the poultry- 
house often. Destroy all lice, mites and 
insects, for these lessen the bird’s vitality 
and make it more liable to contract disease. 

When birds are valuable enough to war- 
rant it they may be treated individually 
as follows: Wash out the nostrils with a 
medicine a using hydrogen "agheoray 
one part to three parts of sterile water. 
If five-grain sulphocarbolate tablets can 
be secured from your druggist, one- 
quarter of a tablet can be given three 
times a day, or one tablet can be dissolved 
in water mixed with one day’s feed. 

In addition to the permanganate in the 
drinking water as a preventive of disease 
in the flock, dissolve in water five five- 
grain sulphocarbolate tablets for ever 
twenty birds, and mix this with the feed. 
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The LEADING 
OIL BURNING 
BROODER 
















































MADE IN 2 SIZES 


On June ist I 
sold my half in- 
terest in the In- 
I Will Send You the ter-State 


Co.,, allowing 
BEST BABY CHICK them the right 


to use my old 

patents 

No-Cold Brooder 
Stove as long as they 
continued in business, 
On June 6th, I started 
the new factory which is now completed and turning 
out my New Improved Brooder Stoves. Before you 
buy a Brooder Sgove I waat you to send for my baby 
chick book and .catalogue, The Improved Oil Burner 
is the most simple and dependable stove on the war- 
ket. The Coal Brooder burns soft or hard coal, or 
coke. It has a 15 inch grate, and automatic gas con- 
trol that makes it possible to hold steady heat over 
night and it takes one-third less coal. We also manu- 
facture Chick Founts, Feeders, Oatsprouters, etc. 
have had 20 years’ experience in brooding and hatch- 
ing chicks and have put this experience in a forty 
(40) page book called 


JUST COMMON SENSE IN BROODING 
AND RAISING BABY CHICKS 


It tells what I learned about hatching, why chicks 
die in the shell, why they die after they are hatched, 
how to feed and how to build a Brooder House, I 
want you to send a postal today and we will send it 
by return mail. 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


A. L. BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
$51 MILL STREET 


87 










BALL IMPROVED 


Brooder Stoves 


BOTH OIL AND COAL BURNING 





Sales 





on the 





We make everything used for 
BROCDING Baby Chicks 


TIPTON, INDIANA 




















they told me she 
“incurable paraly- a3 
sis’, then I gave her * 


Happy Hen Worm Remedy 
and now she is just as fine as ever. When your birds 
develop leg-weakness, go light, or have pale faces and 
combs at once for this wonderful life saver, recom- 
leadin: Itrymen everywhere; $1.10 postpaid; 
\ . and $5.00 id. We guarantee it to 
we satisfaction or money back. Interested Dealers write 


prices. 
HAPPY HEN REMEDY COMPANY, Poultry Disease Specialists 
Room 134, 36 So. Market St., Boston, Mass? 




















Lively Chicks mature 
ne and make profit- 
able layers like the pedi- 
greed stock we breed 
from. 

Reasonable prices. 
Send for the Kerr catalog. 
KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 

Box N, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Box N, Springfield, Mass. 
x N, Syracuse, N. Te 
x N, Newark, N. J. 








“SMOKE EM,” the GUAR- 
ANTEE ROUP CURE fills 
the poultry ith 


eure ,,roup, cank~ wma 
er, Seherin and chicken-pox. 
Sold under a money-back GUARANTEE. 
SICK CHICKENS cannot be profitable. 
Write now for low price and FREE catalog. 
THE H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE 
un 


Telegraph Orhesttrarment, ales the Dealers Wanted. 
“O6664446444446641 
p THOR NW OOD 

‘Baby Chicks 








rated Baby Chick Boowis ready 


* oe 
PURE BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you. 100% Live Arrival. Bred to lay 
(ey strains. White or Brown Leghorns, 50, $7; 100 
$13; 500, ig: Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas, 
50, $8; 100, $15;°500, $70. Buff Orpingtons, 100, $16. 
White Wyandottes, $17. Silver Wyan., Blk. 


Ney Tenowene, $19; ete, 6 other breeds. Our 12th 
ei 





season. Bank References. Free Catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 588, CLINTON, MO. 


Get instructive 
Chart FREE 


Tells how to feed and handle 
chicks from incubator to lay- 
ing house— how to - 


complete chick- 
raising guide ever 


m Size 15 x 22 inches. Hangin 
 daggel brooder house. Endorsed 
Y prominent poultrymen, Agricul- 
tural Colleges, etc. Mailed absolutely 
Free. Simply send your name. 
More Money From Chicks 
Find out how thousands of others are 
making success with poultry. Write 
today for your copy of this wonderful 
free chart. Also charts on feeding => 
hens and calves if you ask for them. //Aae 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO.//aeL aie la] 
Dept. bu) ry, 


C-H35 Waukegan, Ill. SL 











TICKS 


Grow 

















BABY CHICKS 392.92. 52% 
OUR 20th SEASON. per 100 
and up. Ship 

By tay — 


prepaid. Delivery 
CENTURY HATCHERY, 
Box E, Mew Washingtes, Ohio 
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Get My 
eh ae wt 


On This 
Wonderful 
/Paletetel-teels 
Hatches a 
Chick 
From Every 
Fertile Egg 
The DETROIT is scientifi- 
cally constructed to give big 


hatches of lusty, fast we 
ing chicks. aoe 


Temperature is automat- 
feally regulated by a Miller 





Special 
ice — 


” 


points beyond 


chamber is evenly heated— 
the hollow square hot water 
tank has rounded elbows 
that prevent cold corners. 


These are only a few of 
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the features that make @he 
type trip burner that acts Det in 
directly on the . Heat incubator. Write for cata- 
is held in and cold kept out log giving full and detailed 
arouse walls having dead description and get the 
spaces between them. almost unbelievable bargain 
Every part of the hatching price. 


Big Combination Offer 
Detroit - Alliance Incubators and Brooders 


My record smashing com- 
bination offer is the talk of 


the country. Write for it 
today and learn what tre- 
m savin ou ean 


secure by ordering both ma- 
chines at one time. Read my 
Frases penal sare at ee. 
EK 140 Chicks comfortable VO™Diete Satisfaction or 
patents we begge your money back is the only 
of your flock. Same efficient 
durable construction asin the Sale. me @ card to- 
Detroit Incubator. The most night. I’ll enswer by re- 
practical brooder built. turn mail. 


Wm. Campbell, President 
Detroit-Alliance Incubator Co. 


Dept. 18 Alliance, Ohi 


OHLS 


BIG VALUE 
BABY 
CHICKS 


ere Guaranteed 


| to 
, > Live 
H.E.OhIs wants 
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* 
tg Yards 
and Hatcheries 
Ie, Zerpese tn the World” 
Box 8-Marion, Ohio 
Box 8-Ottumwa, lowa 
Box 8-Marshall Mo. 













































Everyone knows that winter eggs 

age ——-" wen 3° help 1 
properly an in ‘0 

health. Keep your chickens “on their 


Coney" 


Keeps Hens Healthy 
—Gets Winter Eggs 


It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulti 
Powder and Conditioner of the highest 
type. Nocayenne pepper — No filler. It 
Pays to buy it by the pail. 


Conkey’s Roup Remedy 


Stops and prevents Roup. Just put in th 
drinking water. Chickens doce thom 
selves. It kills the Roup germs and saves 
aad cong’ salty smpertent as a pre- 
ve, for i i 
~ eeps Roup from getting 
Conkey’s Beok is well worth 
50 cents to anyone who keeps chickens. 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. (12) 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A New 








Breed of Poultry 


By F. A. 
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OR a number of years past the 

Federal Government has been de- 

veloping a new breed of poultry 
that differs In many respects from all 
others. This breed was conceived by 
Harry M. Lamon, formerly Senior Poultry- 
man of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and at the suggestion of the chief of the 
Bureau, Secretary Wallace named the 
breed Lamona. 

The Lamonas are white fowls with red 
ear-lobes. ». Unlike the older red ear-lobed 
breeds, the hens lay a white-shelled egg 
instead of the usual brown-shelled one. 
The breed is larger than the Leghorn, but 
not so heavy as the Plymouth Rock. It 





The Lamona cock is bred along egg lines 


approaches in size, however, most breeds 
of the American class. The new fowls 
have sufficient size to meet market de- 
mands for a bird weighing from four to 
six pounds. This seems to be the weight 
most desired by the‘largest number of 
consumers. The body of the Lamona is 
long and of good depth, which allows a 
large amount of highly desirable breast 
meat, and at the same time permits of good 
reproductive organs of large capacity. 

The white color of the birds has now 
Been thoroughly fixed. The comb and 
wattles are of medium size and are ‘hot 
easily frosted. The frosting of the wattles 
will check development or egg .produCtion, 
but this breed has proved itself to be 
especially free from such danger. The 
individuals of the breed are well feathered 
to protect them from masked changes in 
temperature. These characteristic fea- 
tures all combine to make the Lamona a 
good winter layer of white eggs. 


Bred To Meet Market Demands 


The idea of creating a new fowl to meet 
some of the imperative market demands 
was conceived in 1912 and put in opera- 
tion at the Government Experimental 
farm at Beltsville, Md. The project was 
to develop a breed that would have a 
yellow skin, white plumage, four toes, 
and that would lay’a white egg. It was 
hoped that the breed would have the shape 
and market qualities of the Dorking. 
Having determined upon the ideal to 
attain, a close-feathered White Plymouth 
Rock male was mated to a Silver Gray 
Dorking female.* At the same timé a 
Single Comb White Leghorn male, having 
a rather small, low comb, was mated to a 
Silver Gray Dorking female. 

To quote from the report, ‘‘the second 
year the offspring of these crosses were 
mated separately, the females were trap- 





nested, and only the high producers of 
the largest and whitest eggs were used for 
breeders. Only males from high-pro- 
ducing females have been used at any 
time. The third year no results of the 
crosses of the second year were mated, 
and, in addition, care was taken to select 
white specimens with yellow skins having 
only four toes. Since then it has been a 
task of careful selection and breeding.” 
Breed Characteristics Well Fixed 
All selections for breeding have been 
made according to the Mendelian law and 
most of the earlier bred fowls came white 
with yellow legs and four toes. It has been 





cs 








The Lamona hen has the egg capacity 


somewhat harder to fix the red ear-lobes 
and the white-shelled eggs. Sometimes 
there would be hens that would lay white- 
shelled eggs, but they would not have the 
red ear-lobes; again there would be hens 
that had the right colored ear-lobes, but 
that would lay tinted or brown-shelled 
eggs. With each breeding, however, there 
would be some individuals that would 
meet the breeding requirements, and 
these were carefully kept for future breed- 
ing purposes. Taking these birds of known 
quality and breeding, and mating them 
together, progress has been made so 
rapidly that color and markings have 
become permanently fixed, and it is con- 
fidently expected that egg color will be as 
firmly fixed within the 1%@xt few months so 
that the breed may be placed on the 
market in a year, or a year and a half at 
the latest. It is not the intention of the 
government experts to offer the breed for 
exhibition or distribution purposes until 
full assurance is obtained that the desired 
characteristics have become finally and 
fully established. 

The Lamonas at the present time are 
as well or better developed than many 
other breeds were when first introduced 
by their breeders. When sufficient stock 
has been produced, many of the birds will 
be sent to the different experiment stations 
to test out their adaptability to different 
sectional conditions. It is not sufficient 
to have a few specimens of the breed 
measure up to the ideals; the breed must 
prove true to form and also show power of 
adaptation to climatic and living condi- 
tions found in various parts of our country 
before it can become of commercial value. 

One of the by-products of the breeding 
experiments is a Pyle-colored fowl which is 
really a second variety. The females of 
this variety have a pale buff breast, while 
the male birds are white with rich red 
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You Can Raise Chickens | 


With Profit and Ease ~ 


BY USING 


INCUBATORS * BROODERs 








Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 
returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 


Popular Sizes: cox 150, 200 and 300-Ege 
Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. No ex- 
gatanee necessary. Complete instructions with each 
chine. Thousands of Sure Hatch go into new hands 
dep pat Seed thinnnien tie adie 
Ss Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders 
them al "The hicks v0 you mise exe the ones oe 
pot Loe aap nme enn nay, ame 
Low Prices and Guarantee 


Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


Fremont, Neb. 











HENS LAY MORE IN 
LICE PROOF NESTS 
Extra 


More 

Lice or Stites cost less than wood. 
ie Slenply send nee for ty ai se illustrated folder 

FREE send spedtal offer, vn i new low are x 


conlanes., Deentaie Win wie 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE ML. W. C0., Dept, 506, St. Joseph, Me, 





This brooder raises more and better chicks at low- 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
eS world to hold fire, Burns 
brooder fucl—perfectly. Also 
sand coal, wood, etc. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform beat night and day. Canopy spreads 
beat evenly over chicks; gives pure air, . 
ample room. $00 and 1,000chick 
sizes. Guaranteed. Lowest prices. 
Express prepaid E. of Rockies. 
3.00 stove pipe 
2 outfit sent free with brood- 
Ra er if you order NOW, 
eas F.M. BOWERS&CO. 
=, 1421 W. Wash. St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘WORLD'S CHAMPION LAYERS 


8. ‘A Waite LEGHORNS, The Bom bu PRIZE 
American Business Hens: 250— S 
300 bred line. White 


cage, Winners at N at —— Shows 
eS Laying Con 


r cHicns 

Sop cetes Sarees hens mated to 
wer greed sires. Dis- 
eouek on cur ise nea Valuable 








4 _DeVRIES" GRANDVIEW POULTRY EARN, RR.2, Zealand, Mich. 


Many varietic LOW PRICI ES 

erfoag Batching: also incubators trom 66 
to size, and Brooders. FREE cat- 
alog with  iMustrations. 


FRANK FOY Bex3G CLINTON, IOWA 


_ as there is no sure way of telling whether 


wing-bows and back. This peculiar mark- 
ing makes the males rather attraetive. 
Hens of this variety do not lay well-fixed 
eggs, some being white while others are 
tinted. It is probable that with further 
mating the unattractive coloring of the fe- 
males will be changed to a more intense 
coloration that may be more acceptable. 

It has been frequently said that brown 
eggs do not taste so good as white eggs. 
It would take an exceptionally keen sense 
of taste to distinguish any difference be- 

“tween the two, but it is a fact that white 
eggs command a better price in some 
markets than the brown eggs do. In New 
Y ork the w hite-shelled eggs bring the best 
prices, while in Boston, the brown are in 
demand. 


Lamonas Lay White Eggs 


The general-purpose breeds are brown-egg 
layers. Some of the leading markets 
demand the white egg and, as the price 
favors the white product, it is important 
to supply it, if possible, and at the same 
time produce a fowl that has good meat 
qualities. The new Lamonas will do these 
things to the_best advantage. It would be 
well for all poultry fanciers to watch 
carefully the development of this breed. 


Ducks and Geese—Poultry 
Side-Lines 
Continued from page 78 
extra feeding, except at the start and again 
when fattening. 

March is a good month to begin keeping 
geese. The start may be made with young 
geese, but the first year there will be few, if 
any, eggs, and those laid will not be fertile. 

Ta buying old geese, caution is necessary, 


the geese are three or fifteen years old. No 
geese should be purchased that are over 
ten years old, and therefore it is safest to 
buy, from a reliable breeder. While geese 
are productive for many years, and live to 
a good old age, there is a limit to their 
powers and, naturally, in time they be- 
come too old for breeding purposes. 


To Tell the Sex of Geese * 


It is hard for beginners to tell the sex of 
geese. The drake and duck are readily 
distinguished, but with the gander and the 
goose it is a more serious problem. 

The sex can not be told by color nor 
marking of plumage. There is no différ- 
ence in the plumage of a gander and a 
goose. The gander is supposed to have a 
shorter and thicker neck, and a somewhat 
larger head than the goose, and in body he 
is somewhat larger and coarser. The bag 
between his legs is single, while that of 
the goose is double. 

The voice of the gander is a clear, thin, 
silvery murmur, and his call is loud, long 
and shrill. The goose has a coarse, deep 
bass voice. 

A good way to tell sex is to put all the 
geese in a stable and then introduce a 
small dog. At once the geese will hold 
their heads high and go to the rear of the 
room, while the ganders will lower and 
stretch out their necks, hissing all the time, 
and be ready to battle with the dog should 
he venture too near. 





HIGH-SCHOOL teacher re- 

quired from the students an 
original sentence for every word of 
the day’s spelling lesson. One day 
the words fricassee and chiffon- 
ier, were’ among those to be em- 
ployed. On one of the papers 
submitted, he was astonished to 
read the following sentences: ‘‘She 
was dressed like a fricassee.’’ ‘‘The 
chiffonier was arrested for exceed- 


ing the speed limit.” 














; Won- 
derful discovery! 

Proved highly successful and now 
endorsed by thousands of users! Re- 
sult of 30 years study and manufacfuring ex- 
perience of L. N. Porter, the incybator mas- 
ter. Mr. Porter has spent a lifetime in this 
work, producing one improvement after an- 
other until this, his crowning achievement, 
Sort HEat is superior by 26 distinctive points, 


Porter SOFT HEAT 
|NCUBATOR 
Saves money, time, work, chicks. No lift- 


ing or removing trays, pune 
Eggs turn semi-auto- auueinuee 
matically. Center lamp 
equal heat. Exclusive 
patented moisture de- 
vice. Automatic con- 
trol of heat, moisture 
and ventilation. One 
= ing of lamp for complete" 
liminates cripples. 
Tent other features. 
Four sizes. cod or electric. 
Shipped PREPAID. 
FREE — fs ope 
now! Tells to double poul- 


f 
ocr make ee comparison of 
on postal today. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. 
204Porter & 3rd Sts. BLAIR, NEBR, 


























Lot aArOR 


rful new NCUBATOR hatches Na- 
a 's way. Gives bigger, better hatches. 
Saves work, time, money. 16 famous yar 
ented features make it Snosty self. 
ating. Only 3 minutessday, Roun 
ld corners. 


. No co! 


at Shiobed freight or or express ore. 


Fass COP ER 
and low C 


FREE t2¢'tecora 


Send mages bom for RADIO ROUND catalog and get Egg and 
Poultry Record also FREE. ervetepensent epenont 


bierent farm prefits, than ot 
pa Watch Radio Round make big. capa 
Cy pellsdreeeditom tall Write TODAY. 


Radio Round Incubator Co., 32 Bay St., Wayne, Neb. 








Quality Chicks 


We Make Friends Ween yee} bs 

e Go Chicks you will 
understand why we have regions of‘‘repeat’’customers 
and make friends everywhe There is no uncer- 
tainty with these profit builders— 


Leghorns Reds Roc 
—every es from a heavy-laying strain. 
crease your pro! ts—write at once in 
Free illustrated book , Bg o* yt 
and our Bulletin showing the Se 
sible on February- ae en 
Safe delivery of 


, Jiekin 2200 colton. 
W.F. HILLPOT, Bex 15, Canteen, & i 





Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Howto Make Money 
With ~~ 


at Rode f B had 
want to know about Rhode 
Reds: How 














samen Book FREE 


selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
‘ag L— market f ‘or 20 years. Make money breeding 
in one month. We ship everywhere 


y “a famous breeding » stock and ies. Es- 
j lished now f. illustrated 
ag tow to Make a are Squabs. 


soon St.,Meirose Highiands, Mess. 
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Write us a post card— 
Address Dept. 15-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page cata- 
logue of radio sets and parts. It also con- 
tains explanation of radio terms, map and 
list of broadcasting stations and much 
radio information, including an explana- 
tion of successful hook-ups and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set having 
a range of 500 miles and more, including 
tube, head set, batteries, and antenna 
equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for 
the expert and amateur. Complete: sets 
and every improved part for building sets, 
all the most up-to-date devices—at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters 
for Radio, selling everything direct by mail 
without the usual “‘ Radio-profits.”” Why 
pay higher prices? Ward quality is the 
best and the prices/will often save you one- 
third. Everything sold under our Fifty 
Year Old Guarantee—Your Money Backif 
You Are NotSatisfied. Write today for your 
copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 

Write to our house nearest you 
Address Dept. 15-R 
St. Paul 


ct 
Portiand, Ore. Ft. Wo Oakiand, Cal. 












Moons nery Ward 8 @. 
a Most Progressive 





AN EGG MAKERW £377, 





ending 
and 106 for th. package pre 
paid. Beokiet also. 
THE O10 MARBLE CO. 
102 Ash St. Ohi 


Each Hatch— 
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Kerlin's Grand View Poultry Farm Box4 Center Hall, Pa. 


bh of raising 98 
hatch. Noa 


how to select 


and brooder; 





Practically a complete ya in hatching 








ents Bldg., Kansas 


arm |Get This Chick Book 


Tells How to Raise 98% of 


I want to do something for 
you, without obligating you 
to do a thing for me. I want 
to send you my 50c¢ book 
telling my successful method 
r cent of each 
vertising what- 
ever in the reading matter. 
a how to ore: breeders; 
atching eggs; 

how to handle the incubator 
how to feed 
for quick growth the first 
week until the fifth; how to 
tell the sex of day old chicks and many other things. 
and raising chicks. 


™ ESS i. B t Encl 10c for postage. 
B C CARSWELL, The F The Poultry Woman 
S City, , Mo. 





Hatchery and get Big Valu 


= prices. 










express charges. 


new low prices. 


Buy direct from factory 
and save money. We pay 
Write to- 
day for free catalog and 


CATALOG. rite today. 
The Miller Hatchery, 


BUY CHICKS 
From the ‘Old Pa i _—— 
y them from all Pure Bred, 


Heavy ing Varieties. yen 
healthy chicks, bred for 10 years 
for heavy e ~wn nw tha Low 


‘ostpaid to your door 
nd "fall - ip: delivery guaranteed. 
et our BIG FREE 


Box 27, Heyworth, Ill. 

















Kirksville, Mo, 





of seed stores, or 


For Sick Chickens 


SOnENtAD. © soweL 


GOES TO THE SPOT ron. Leeco. pomorare 














200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


W. D. BURT CO. 





1,000,000 BABY CHIX FOR 1924 


Write for our descriptive price list on 51 breeds. 
DALTON, N. Y. 











Snowballs and Tea 


Parties 


Continued from page 15 


as 





Revolutionary footsteps, will find a bronze 
plate on the commercial building which 
marks the site of the Tea Party. It reads: 


Here formerly stood Griffins Wharf, at 
which lay moored on December 16, 1773, 
three British ships with cargoes of tea. 
To defeat King George’s trivial but 
tyrannical tax of three pence a pound, 
about ninety citizens of Boston, partly 
disguised as Indians, boarded the ships, 
threw the cargoes, three hundred and 
forty-two chests in all, into the sea, and 
made the world ring with the patriotic 
exploit of the Boston Tea Party. 


No! Ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall or arbor, 

As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston harbor. 


Where the chests of tea went,over, one 
hundred and fifty years ago, is now solid 
ground, for the water line was long ago 
pushed out beyond the old wharf. But the 
site is well marked, though the truck drivers 
who pass by, in an unending stream, in 
commercial Boston today, pay little atten- 
tion to it. 


N December, 1773, however, it was a 

picturesque setting for a dramatic event. 
Tea was the topic of the hour; not a cup of 
tea, but, a dish of tea, as they called it, in 
the good old days when the gentry and the 
aristocracy drank from their saucers, and 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
(aristocrats though they were) ate peas with 
a knife and used their fingers in lieu of forks. 
Which, however, has nothing to do with this 
story. 

More important and to the point is that 
George III, of England, being a fool. or an 
imbecile, or both, was easily moved by his 
advisers to impose iaxes on his American 
colonists, and Americzns never were much of 
a hand to pay taxes without grumbling, in 
those days or these. 

Among the articles taxed by George III 
was tea, as popular a beverage in those pre- 
Volstead days as now, Sam Adams and his 
brewery, notwithstanding. Trumping the 
king with their two-spot, the American 
colonists took the trick by stopping tea 
drinking. There was about as much sale for 
British tea then as there is for electric fans 
in Iceland today. A meeting was held at 
Faneuil Hall, and every man there pledged 
himself to quit drinking tea. Soon 410 
housewives refused to serve it. A few days 
later 120 young ladies took a similar pledge. 
Not to be outdone by their sweethearts the 
students of Harvard College bound them- 
selves to use no more of ‘that pernicious 
herb.”’ And no doubt some of them liked the 
stuff, too! 

To be sure, they cooked up a dish called 
Liberty tea, made from the leaves of the 
loose-strife, basted with the juice from the 
boiled stalks of the same plant and dried in’ 
an oven, but no amount of patriotism could 
make it taste like Orange Pekoe or even 
Gunpowder. 

British exporters saw a profitable trade in 
tea going by the boards. Their pocketbooks 
being hurt, they naturally, as nowadays, 
turned to the Government for relief. n 
American not eating sugar during the World 
War, and going meatless one day a week, had 
nothing on the colonists one hundred and 
fifty years ago, going without tea three times 
a day, week after week, month after month, 
except what little could be smuggled through 
from Holland. 


OW the very day that the Boston 
Massacre had occurred, the British 
rime Minister had brought in a bill to 
repeal the duties which the colonists so deeply 
resented—with the exception of that on tea. 


King George insisted on retaining this, 
t g he saw his power wani ng, if he made 
a complete surrender. But the patriotic 


Bostonians, demanding ‘‘both regiments or 
none,” demanded the surrender of all taxes. 
Whereupon, certain enterprising” but well- 
nigh bankrupt tea merchants in England, - 
using political power in those days as 
Business is said to use it now, ind = 
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exportation of tea without the payment of 
duty in England. Their plan was to bring 
the tea to America and sell it, plus the tax, 
for less than it could be smuggled through 
from Holland. It was supposed that the 
colonists would gladly buy. the tea they 
could get most cheaply, but the bargain in 
tea was to go a-begging, as we shall see. 


TEA-SHIP was met at Philadelphia and 

sent back to England before it could 
land. At Charleston, 8. C., the tea was 
landed, but as there was no one to receive 
it or pay the duty (the consignees being 
afraid) it was thrown into a damp cellar and 
left there to spoil. In Boston things took a 
different turn. Three shiploads of tea ar- 
rived the last of November. The men to 


| whom it was consigned were asked not to 


| Dark drew 


accept it, but they refused (mainly owing 
to the fact that two of the three were sons of 
the Governor and he was loyal to England). 
rhereupon began 2 series of town meetings, 
in which Sam Adams took a leading part, 
though he had a quavering voice and really 
was not a good speaker. The firm resolve 
took hold of the people that the tea should 
not be landed. 

And so the fateful day drew on, when the 
tea would be seized under the law and 
brought on shore, by force if need be, the 
Governor refusing permission for the ships 
to sail back to England without discharging 
their cargoes. Seven thousand people (from 
town and country) gathered in the Old 
South Meeting House (where Sam Adams 
had heard his own words shouted back to 
him: ‘‘Both regiments or none’’) to await 
the result of the last appeal to the Governor. 
on, candles were lighted. At 
last the messenger arrived; the Governor had 


| flatly and finally refused to permit the ships 


} laa 
| day, 














the tea would be landed the next 
under the law. The crisis had been 
reached. There was to be taxation regardless 
of representation. The die had been cast! 
Sam Adams sprang to the front. ‘‘This 
meeting can do no more to save the country,” 
he shouted. It was a pre-arranged signal. A 
war-whoop sounded from the porch and a 
band of men, dressed as Indians and known 
to history as ‘‘the Mohawks,’’ hurried from 
the church to Griffin’s Wharf, where the 
ships lay at anchor. Within three Bours 342 
chests of tea were thrown overboard. George 
III, on his throne, had been defied. The 
colonists had taken matters in their own 
hands. The Revolution was inevitable. 


} 
to sali; 


HE next day a man dashed out of Boston, 

on horseback, to carry the news to New 
York and Philadelphia. It was the same 
man who, a year and a half later, was to dash 
across the country, from Boston, warning 
the people that the British were coming, 
whose tidings called out the Minute Men at 
Lexington and Concord. ; 
. It was Paul Revere, the: original night 
rider! 





The County Agent and 
the Co-Qps 


Continued from page 34 

handicap of disappointment and reaction. 
The possibilities of co-operative marketing 
are tremendous but it is a big job, this 
changing of the marketing methods of half 
a nation from the bottom up. It will take 
time. There will be delays and disappoint- 
ments. It will take patience. The county 
agent will do a priceless service if he can 
keep his people from that reaction which 
comes when too much is expected too quickly. 

Recognizing marketing as a big part of a 
big program, the county agent ought ‘+o 
educate co-operators to a temperaiv and 
patient expectancy, and encourage them to 
keep plugging. Hen never apologize for 
the fact that his platform contains but one 


} plank—Education. 


When a county agent sits in a meeting 
where people are discussing buying fer- 
tilizer and binder twine or selling cattle, 
or potatoes, he is all too likely to get the 
idea that such things are, after all, the 
real things; and that his poor little educa- 
tional program for everybody out there in 
the farm home is pretty vague. 

I detect in some agents an apologetic 


‘attitude when they bring up in such gath- 


erings. questions of extension education. 
If this tendency takes hold and becomes 
rmanent, then I think that man has 
come useless as an extension agent. He 
is no longer a leader, but is following along 
With the crowd that can’t see anything 
except the dollar. 
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Tanning is one of the 
world’s oldest and most 
important industries. Yet 
despite its age, the spirit 
of accomplishment is ever 
pone and ever growing. 

carcely a year passes 
without some new arid 

‘ forward step being made 
to give the public a 
greater value for its 
money. The tanning in- 
dustry operates great re- 
search laboratozies where 
eminent chemists are con- 
stantly experimenting to 
improve leather. That is 
why leather to-day is bet- 
ter than it ever was. And 
why you will get more 
satisfaction from leather 
shoes, ,belting and other 
articles than ever before, 


AME 


Underneath that perfect fonitth 


IF YOU could only take a knife and 
cut into the sole of that new shoe you 
ate buying. If you could only see why 
there is nothing like leather to keep your 
feet healthy, why leather lets your feet 
breathe, why leather, as nothing else will, 
supports the arch of the foot. 


The appearance of the bottom of the 
soles of your shoes makes no difference 
to you. After a day’s wear you won't 
be able to remember whether it was white 
or black, buffed or polished,. rough or 
smooth. But your feet will tell you 
whether the sole is leather or not. 


If it is leather, they will have been 
comfortable all day long. Leather is 
really a second skin to your feet—a pro- 
tective, resilient covering through which 
your feet can actually breathe. The heat 
has been able to escape through leather’s 
pores. Your feet do not perspire and 
become chilled. 


The tiny elastic fibers, that you could 
see if you cut a sole in two, give easily 
and readily when you walk. Leather soles 
and heels: are light—lighter for their 
strength and thickness than any others. 
And they are safe—even on wet sidewalks 
they refuse to slip. 


When you buy new shoes, ask for all- 
Icather ones. They are‘not only the most 
stylish shoes you can wear—get them for 
health’s sake, for comfort’s sake, for the 
sake of long, hard wear. When you have 
finally worn out those leather soles, you 
will find them the most easily replaced of 
any. Tell the repairman that you want 
leather for resoles and heels, 


RICAN SOLE and 


BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
‘17 Battery Place, New York City 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 
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There's a Brown's Sprayer for every need on 
the farm, in the orchard, garden, dairy or 
poultry house so you can spray everything 
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thoroughly, efficiently and economically 
as advised by the government and agricultural 
college experts. Catalog and Spray Calendar 
showing “‘When to Spray and How to Do It,” 
free on request. 

« THE E. C. BROWN COMPANY 
857 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Ef Rigs of 
All Sizes 


For All-Uses 












effective. 
agitation, liquid strain- 
er brushes. Red Jacket 
and Yellow Jacket (trac- 
ip tion) potato sprayers. 
— today for free 
general catalog and 
choose the sprayer that 
meets your needs. 
4 Elmira, N. Y¥,. 





8p 
Field Foree Pump Co.. Dept. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced @ AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be su 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
Stahi’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Mixtures 
are used in large orchards here; 

ighly by successful grow- 
ers for thirty-five years. — A 
aici a aS 
spraying fruit and vegetables. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 

Box 718 mM. 
















RECORD 1 ACRE 
S SET SAME YEAR $2 059.20 
@ CHAMPION EVERBEARING STRAW- 
B ES. Bear 6 mos. first . Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
ORIGINATOR, EDW. L. LUBKE. R4. New Buflale’ Mich, 
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Sowing the Annual Weed Crop 
By T. H. | 












Russell 
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HAT farmer has not had a field 

of wheat so full of cockle and wild 

onion; or a field of oats so full of 
mustard, or a field of clover so overrun 
with dodder and wild carrot that he was 
ashamed to show it to his neighbors? 

His embarrassment is as nothing, 
though, compared to his disgust when he 
is forced to sell his garlicky wheat or his 
doddery clover at a low price. 

Where do these weed pests come from? 
Some of them are so well established in 
fields that we are 








send a sample to the state college for 


analysis. Much home-grown seed is 
trashy and contains immature grains, 
which can be removed by a fanning-mill. 
It is cheap insurance to run the seed 
through a fanning-mill, even if you think 
this job unnecessary. You will be sur- 
— at the amount of dirt, trash and 
ight seeds removed. 

To test the seed and see how well it 
will grow, place 100 seeds between two 
pieces of blotting-paper or thick cotton 
cloth. Keep these 
moist, and at a 





likely to think they 


have always been o) . 
there. Not so, for ¢ hs | 3 





America was not ‘ 
the mother of all : 
our ordinary weed [ay ¢ 
pests. Onthecon- |1 
trary, the dodders, Red ot 





temperature of 
about 70° F. till the 
seeds sprout. If 
only 50 out of 100 
sprout, that means 
you will have, only 
half a stand from 





over 





the wild onion, the 
wild carrot, Span- 
ish needles, cheat, 
dog-fennel, crab- 
grass, sheep-sorrel, 
and a host of others 
familiar to every 








the seed. If the 
number of sprouted 
seeds is below 90, 
then it would be 
wise to look for a 
better grade of seed. 

If we could know 





farmer, came to us 
direct from Europe 
in imports of agri- 
cultural and vege- 
table seeds; and 
like a number of the 
animal immigrants 





just what toll seed 
of low germination 
takes of us every 
year, we surely 
would not be so 
anxious to save the 
little we do by 
buying this inferior 
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coming from the 
same source have 
found American 
soil’ delight#ul and 
congenial, and are rs 
now scattered far gre 

and wide over the hg gilos\ 
entire country. SAS 


When a farmer : : 


pays his neighbor my, : 
v9 
@r; 

wee 





$25 for a bushel of 
clover-seed that 
contains 20 per 
cent of weed seeds, 





















seed. Ata meeting 
of farmers recently 
a man from our 
state agricultural 
college told us that 
some of the seed 
analyzed by the lab- 
oratory last season 
had a germination 
power of only from 
5 to 10 per cent. 
Just what does 
this mean? It means 
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and sows that u _ chicory ~ that one seed out of 
clover-seed, with- Cc ; i ten of that poor 
out recleaning ommon impurities of clover-seed seed will grow. 


it, he loses a vast 
deal more than the $5 cash paid for the 
weed seeds. 

In a field sowed to such unclean seed 
the owner is likely to find all the noxious 
weeds, and a good stand of them. Then 
comes the labor of eradicating these 
noxious weeds. We can never hope to 
produce good, marketable seed of wheat, 
oats, rye and the cloves on weed-infested 
soils; neither can the dairyman hope to 
produce milk and butter free of the taste 
of garlic so long as his pastures remain 
seeded to wild onions. These weeds must 
go; and the labor necessary to eradicate 
them will require no little outlay, and no 
little cussing. 

In view of all these facts, it is quite 
plain that the first thing to do.in getting 
rid of weeds, is to sow only pure seed. If 
you are buying seed in your own neigh- 
borhood, buy seed from the fields which 
you have seen and on which you know the 
crops were free from weeds. 

In most states it is possible to buy 
certified seed—certified by the state ex- 
periment station, state college, or state 
grain growers’ association. _When buying 
from a seedsman, be sure he guarantees 
the purity of the seed he sells. If in. 
doubt, send a sample to your state college 
for analysis. p 

Before using seed from your own crop, | 


That where we get 
one plant of cloyer or timothy we should 
get ten. 
of grass to get what we should cut from 
one acre. 


Alfalfa Stops Gullies 


The best way to solve the gully problem 
on a farm is to seed the washed lands to 
alfalfa, F. G. Bell, an Iowa farmer has 
found. Mr. Bell has some very rolling 
land. One piece which had been in corn 
several times was so washed; some ies 
were two or three feet across and hardly 
less than that in depth. The fertility was 
washing away, and Mr. Bell decided it 
would soon be all gone unless some way 
of preventing further erosion was found. 

He had a fine herd of Jersey cows, and 
had been thinking he should grow alfalfa 
for them, but had not done so. He de- 
cided to try this legume crop on the 
washed land. That was three years ago. 
He now has one of the finest alfalfa stands 
in his county, and in winter his hay mows 
bulge with alfalfa. 





But that is only part of the story. The 


land no longer washes, and as alfalfa 
plants are given a chance to spread down 


the sides of the gullies, the little ditches are — 
« @radually filling.” 


Towa. F. L. Clark. 


That we must grow ten acres 
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Selling to Autoists 


on the Move 
By at Botsford 





KX our machine swung around the curve 
in the road just outside of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., we slowed down: A small 
and very smiling boy standing beside the 
road threw a small package into our 
machine. One of the ladies of the party 
let out a little scream and insisted that 
the package probably contained a snake 
or something equally disagreeable. But 
her uneasiness changed very quickly when 
the package was opened. Inside the small 
pasteboard box were four large, delicious 
peaches and a little note, typewritten on 
good stationery. The little note read: 


SPRINGVIEW FARM 


Please aceept, these four peaches with the 
compliments of Springview Farm—we want 
you to know just how fine and delicious they 
are. 

Just one mile from here there is a large 
white house on the right. That i is Springview 
Farm. If you will drive in we will be very 
glad to see you—and we will tell you just 
how you can buy more peaches like these— 
fresh picked and perfect in every detail. 

Won’t you drive in for just a minute? 
You will be very welcome. Springview Farm. 





Of course the invitation was accepted. 
We found the farm a clean, orderly, well- 
kept place and the owner a shrew d, 
hustling little Irishman by the name of 
Bangs. We spent a pleasant hour on the 
farm and had a talk with the owner. 

“That sampling scheme of mine?” he 
grinned ‘cheerfully. ‘Honestly, I’m sur- 
prised and mighty happy the way it 
works out. You see, it was this way: 
Selling fruit in large lots isn’t so profitable 
when it comes right down to brass tacks. 
I knew if I could only get motorists to 
stop and taste my peaches and apples 
and other fruits that it would be easy to 
make sales to them at a price somewhat 
beyond the ‘market price. So I tried 
putting a stand beside the road and load- 
ing it with peaches. It didn’t work; the 
road is very good past the house and most 
af the machines pass here at the speed 
limit, which is thirty-five miles an hour in 
Michigan. You see, they would no more 
than see the stand than they would be 
away past it! And people just hate to 
stop, turn around and come back—I do, 
ond I know other people do. So I con- 
ceived the idea of putting a boy with-a 
hundred small boxes of samples down the 
road a mile from here, where he could toss 
a sample into a machine when it slowed 
down for the bad turn. 


The Autoists Have Money 


“From the very first the scheme worked. 
This road is well traveled and is a favorite 
for tourists and for people traveling to 
and from the lake resorts. They have 
rnoney and are willing to pay a fair price 
for extra quality. One day last week a 
hundred boxes of peaches were tossed into 
passing cars, and sixty-seven cars stopped 
here and we sold to every one of them. 

“T still sell a large portion of my crop 
at wholesale prices. But the choicest 
peaches—eating peaches—are packed in 
these neat little boxes—a dozen or two 
dozen to the box, and, on these boxes I 
make my real profit.” 

I left that farm with the feeling that if 
that farmer had lived in a large city he 
would have been the leading merchant in 
that town. His scheme has every virtue, 
and particularly the virtue of getting 
favorable attention, inviting action—an 
costs but very little. He has a large apple 
orchard and he told me that he intends 
working the same scheme on his apples. 

Can you use this scheme? 
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“Right there, when I joined the F uller 


Brush Co., was the turning point” 


writes O. C. Harrington, Jr., now a Fuller Man at Indianapolis. “T was 
born on a farm, and went back to it after nearly two years in the war. 
But war had developed a wonderful case of Wanderlust in me, and I got 
a job as-a-mechanic. This lasted but five months, and I cast about 
looking for something else, not knowing what I wanted to do, or could do. 
I decided upon taking a course in drafting, but upon finishing this there 
was no opening for me anywhere. I drifted from one thing to another; 
all the while getting deeper and deeper in the rut. One day, I read a 
Fuller Brush advt. (similar to this one you are reading now) but, being 
very self-conscious and with no selling experience I did not feel that I 
could make a successful salesman. Then I learned that selling experience 
was not necessary, as every Fuller Man is given a thorough training in 

Salesmanship. This decided me to join The Fuller Brush Company, 
which was the wisest thing I ever did. To-day, my earnings are more 
than double, and I am happy in my work, because I am part of a Com- 
pany that is rendering a real service.” 


The same opportunity is open to YOU! 


If you have ambition, if you want to start a business of your own, right in your own county, 
that you know so well, then this is your opportunity to hhec ome a successful salesman—the best 
paying end of any business. Write for the free booklet ‘Out of the Rut,” telling how hundreds 
of men found their way into positions that pay them many times what they possibly could have 
earned in any other way. Like Harrington, they were ‘‘failures’’ until they became Fuller Men. 
Now they are among the world’s highest paid salesmen. This book also tells how you can become 
one of these successful. salesmen. But don’t wait for it. Get in touch at once with any one of the 
230 Fuller Branch Offices (for one nearest you, look in telephone book). Or address, The Fuller 
Brush Co., 1092 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 











ATIONAL SERVICE” can be had | without 
extra cost—‘‘ask and ye shall receive.’ 









































Kain Ee and : 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
$600,000 Capitad. DEPT.1731. KANSAS CITY, 


MeROSE ys, 
TIRE PUMP 


Easiest. quickest tire pump in the 
world. Famous patented valve ends 
air leakage and wasted effort. Why 
fuss with a cheap, troublesome 
pump? Get a Rose. Guaranteed 5 & 
years. All dealers carry it. 
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INCH AND A QUARTER. $2.50 
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_ LEARN 
AUCTIONEERING 


AT HOME 3 Suctoneers get big money for the wares they sell and for THEM- 

VES. Join this operable Profession. You yourself can Make 
Good. Let us teach aa eUAT HOME, at small Supemne, how to sell Farm Sales, Purebred 
Cattle, Horse and Hog sales; Real Estate; Merchandise; Furniture; Jewelry; Tobacco; 
Col. R. B. Macrorie, Pres. How to Read ee Pa and Tiscentesk Judging. We teach all of this in one single course 
of instruction By il, in our 


TWELVE GREAT LESSONS IN MASTER AUCTIONEERING 


All of our graduates‘are Master Auctioneers, We teach theme, oe to MAKE the SALES and also how to GET the 
SALES. ank Darter, Cabool, Mo., says: ‘I never sold a sale before completing this course of instructions, and 
have now been selling ay three years and never ran across anything I couldn’t handle. 1 did a wise thing when I 
decided on the Auctioneers’ School of te . EB epicion if you expect to conduct farm sales or sales of any 
kind this course will bea big value to you. Bloe'! ; of Kansas, writes; “‘{ made $322.00 on one day following 
our instructions.’’ B. L. Bristol, of Iseccnuae says: “I just finished selling a $10,000.00 stock of merchandise; 
ve many other sales, some of f purebreds, and I give you all the credit for A success as an auctioneer.”” W. R 
Shupe, Abingdon, Va., says: ter studying the first few lessons I started crying sales, within a few weeks ay 
ing 1 pa rt tee pond ll real estate sales, receiving $1,020,00 commissions Bie lesso lessons are worth their oat 
in gok , of So. Dak., says: ““I have made over 100 sales since com leting your course.’’ Rosas M 
Eby, of Ohio, sold over 700 pth 109 in5 hours. Thomas . Cameron says: “With the help of your lessons I a am getting 
, on famously.® A, have received some amazing compliments. ”* “T have booked a $2,600.00 sale at 10%,” says 
* Little, of t Rock, Il. Want to Seli your Farm? Write us for an Auctioneer! We furnish Master 
Auctioneers to conduct all kinds of sales. 


And gateon see ee upa Diketrere- voice. To: Col. R. B. Macrorie, Pres. A. S. of E. 
We, ‘teach ‘all there 4, to kno now ebout suctioneering. | 310 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa. 

n ua’ selling 28. any > 
Part ean farm sales fn Er day to ares weeks incase $6; will pay § monthly for five monthe, Send 


THE PRICE OF TUITION IS LOW ; 
Complete course mailed on receipt of $5, then pay $5 | ee Ao eee Wan Chaderaeiioukt ; 
} 
! 





monthly for 5 months, only $30 for the "Twelve Great 
and Dip Yaend $25 cash today in full 
yment, FREE CATALOG. 
" imaiheaiin? School of Experience 
310 Whitaker Bldg., Davenport, lowa | 





{7} Send free catalog only, ho obligation. 
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Miami Beach road lighted with General Electric Novalux Highway Lighting Units. 
Bore than 300,000 miles of improved highways in the United States are unlighted. 


Friendly ties of. light 


Since 1878, when electric 
street lights first appeared, 
electricity has become a giant 
worker, performing a myriad 
The use of, elec- 
tricity has quadrupled in ten 


of tasks. 


years. 


Thirty years ago 
the General Electric 
Company builtfor the 
New York Edison 
Company a generator 
with a lighting capac- 
ity of 16,000 candle 
power. Now G-E 
is furnishing light 
and power companies 
with generators 80 
times as powerful as 
this wonder of 1894. 


The advance'of electrical en- 
gineering is now Carrying far- 
flung electric lines over the 
countryside, lighting high- 
ways as well as streets— 
linking communities with 
“ribbons of light.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65. Do you want Govern- 
ment Positions, bir eso, stationary, at or near home, or 
traveling? Let me tell you how to oot ern. Write imme- 
diately to Mr. Ozment, 282, St. Louis, Mo. 














Foot and up. Costs tose 


than wood. 


Cemeteries, Bic. 1 Best qual, lowes 
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Power Plant I 
i Continued from page 20 j 
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to the capacity of the plant operating them. 
Consequently, overloading occurred and the 
battery went bad in some cases. 

Experience has shown this procedure un- 
economical. The purchaser of a lighting plant 
then would do well to make calculations for 
all possible uses of the plant and buy on that 
basis. It is considered more economical to 
use any piece of farm equipment to the 
fullest extent. Keep it busy and the returns 
in usefulness and pleasure will be greatest. 

The large battery will be better suited to a 
great variety of farm work than the smaller 
one. That is, the 160-ampere-hour battery 
will be advisable under general farm use 
over the eighty-ampere-hour equipment. It 
would be advisable to operate all machinery 
such as milking-machines and water-pumps 
which require power up to and above one-half 
horse-power, from the belt pulle¥ rather than 
from the battery. One can easily figure the 
loading for any electrical equipment to be 
operated. Following is the number of watts 
required to operate various appliances: 

Device No. of watts 

eee 


Or 


1-12 horse-power motor... 5 
a4 ia ay ee 175 
Ve ie "s 225 
4% ; . . 300 
% 7 “a * reer 
pound iron....2.i.;. oes 250 
Oy6-paeee iron... 2s. so. ee ce 2 550 
SEE OL ae re 15 
Toaster stove........ i, 550 
6—9-cup percolator....... 425 
9 x 12-inch heating pad. . 50 
8-inch fan........ 35 
RES gk. seh se eos 45 


Lamps (usual run) 25, 40, 60 

It is advisable to run the engine when the 
devices to be operated are greater than the 
load recommended for the battery as given 
by the instruction book. These items are 
mentioned in order that you may have a 
guide to check against the recommendations 
of agents who may not have a clear idea as 
to plant capacity. A reliable agent will not 
make too great claims for his stock in trade. 


Where To Put the Plant 


8. Location. It is thought advisable to 
place the plant nearest the point where most 
power will be used. If the belt pulley is to 
be used, calculations must be made to place 
the outfit at the line shaft. This often meats 
in the barn. The cooling system will have a 
bearing here. Air-cooled plants can be lo- 
cated anywhere without fear of freezing. 


Starting and Stopping the Engine 


9. Semiautomatic vs. Automatic. Those 
machines which have to be started by hand 
and which stop automatically when the bat- 
tery is charged are called semi-automatic. 
Those which start when the load it too great 
for the battery are termed full automatic. 

It is an easy matter to make an automatic 
plant. One of the difficulties with the auto- 
matic outfit is that people often forget to 
put in fuel and oil. Of course, some of the 
automatic plants will crank for a time and 
stop automatically after a time if the engine 
fails to go. It undoubtedly requires quite a 
little. energy to operate all the automatic 
devices. 

10. Miscellaneous. As to the quality of 
the battery, you will have to depend, in large 
measure, upon the dependability of the manu- 
facturer. This is a point beyond thé pur- 
chaser and the dealer. The batteries of 
well-known electric outfits have given ex- 
cellent satisfaction over a period of years, 
when they have been properly cared for. 

Price is always a matter of serious con- 
sideration, but the fact always remains that 
any one generally gets about what one pays 
for, especially in buying a piece of standard 
equipment. This is true with any line of 
merchandise of standard make. 





RE is no more important per- 
son, measured in influence upon 
the life of the nation, than the 
farmer’s wife, no more important 
home than the country home. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
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Corn Is King, More 
than Ever 


Continued from page 9 
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The demand for pork and beef and other 
products of the corn crop goes right on up. 

Is not this reason enough to justify us 
in concluding that the price of corn-in the 
future is to average higher than it has in 
the past, eliminating, of course, the high 
prices during the war? There may, of 
course, be disasters like that which oc- 
curred in 1920 that will send the price of 
corn and everything else tumbling. Aside 
from these years of disaster and financial 
chaos, I predict that corn is going to be a 
more profitable crop in the future than it 
has ever been in the past. 


What if the Plains Should 
Raise Corn? 


But while thus singing the praises of old 
King Corn, let us not forget that the 
strings on any harp are liable to break. I 
ean see some things that are liable to 
happen to disturb the calm of his royal 
nibs. . 

For instance, the European corn-borer. 
No one knows what effect. this insect pest 
may have. _ Then, too, a great part of the 
Plains country has been depending almost 
wholly on wheat for a generation; but the 
world is producing more wheat right now 
than it seems to want at a price that 
makes its pfoduction profitable. 

Wheat growers are looking about very 
seriously for some other crop to occupy 
at least a large portion of their land. They 
have their eyes on corn. Now the Plains 
country is not ideal corn country by any 
means, but there are those who claim 
that a-great deal of this wheat land can 
be made to grow corn. They insist that 
the way out for a great many of those 
wheat growers is to go largely into corn. 
There is a question in my mind whether 
corn can be made sufficiently reliable out 
in that dry country; but, if it can, and if 
those wheat. growers out there ever get 
stampeded toward corn, then for a few 
years the old king may find his throne 
rather shaky. If a large portion of the 
wheat land were put in corn, it might lead 
to such enlargement of. the crop as to 
cause a material reduction in price. 





Making the Turkey Pay 


Continued from page 82 


in the cheese to color it a good pink, and 
feed twice a week. In extreme cases, 
when the poult already had the disease, I 
have administered the pure medicine in 
little balls and cured the bird. Keep up 
the treatment as long .as there is any 
danger of the disease. 

When the poults are a week old I com- 
mence feeding commercial chick food, but 
I do not discontinue the cheese. 

Above all keep them free from lice. 
Grease liberally with vaseline or lard the 
places wheré lice are troublesome. 

Keep the poults penned up for two 
weeks, and then do not let them out 
until the dew is off the grass. See that 
the turkey mother does not run them 
to death. 

_ As the fowls grow, more and more food 
is required as they go enormously to 
feathers. It is this that makes turkeys 
such voracious eaters when old and so 
susceptible to disease while young. They 
commence immediately to put out wing 
and tail feathers, sapping the strength 


|| from their bodies, However, green alfalfa 
} and grasshoppers seem to be al] that they 


ask, once they have had a good start, 
Supplemented with a feeding of grain 
hight and morning. The insect food 
Seems to be the most important. 
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ANADIAN “Wiltshire” 
Bacon has won on its 
merits a preferred position 
on the English market. In 
the last 12 months Canada 
has sent over one hundred 
million pounds of “Wilt- 
shire” Bacon to Great Britain. 
In an Empire competition Cana- 
dian Bacon won the Gold Medal 
at the British Farmers’ Dairy 
Show in London. Canadian farm- 
ers have a large and profitable 
market for their bacon hogs. 





i i" 
- - 

Prince Eric of Denmark / 
who has started 
farming in Alberta. E 


ee 
Denmark, which *~ 

has so long domin- 
ated the bacon market, 
recognizes the rapid ad- 
vances which Canada is 
making. Many Danes have 
settled in Canada, most 
prominent among whom is 
Prince Eric, a nephew of 
the King of Denmark. 


Canada offers an opportunity to produce the 
highest quality of bacon at the lowest cost. Her 
low-priced lands grow grains, fodders, and roots in 


immense _ quantities. 


The favorable climatic 


conditions, cheapness of fodder, and freedom from 
disease, make hog raising particularly profitable. 


ad 
| Dairying and grain-growing in 
Canada are increasing enormously. In 
20 years thé wheat crop alone has 
increased from 55 millions to 470 
million bushels. Dairy products have 
increased $164,000,000 since 1900. Hog- 
raising is a natural and profitable 
adjunct to grain and dairy farming in 

Canada. 


Canada is a young giant among 
the nations of the earth—a country in 
which you will be proud to live, and 
which offers greatest returns on your 
labor and investment. Good farms 
within easy reach of railways and 
thriving towns are still available at 
$15 to $20 an acre. Canada has the land, 


Come to Canada 


° 








































Western Canada 


Eastern Canada 


the railways, the elevat- 
ors,. the markets—all the 
advanteges of 20th Cen- 
tury civilization. She in- 
vites you to consider her 
proposition. 


Send the coupon below 
and receive full particu- 
lars concerning farm 
opportunities in Canada. 
Booklets and maps will be 
sent without charge or 
obligation. Study them— 
reach your own conclu- 
sion—but do yourself the 
justice of knowing the 
facts. 





Department of Immigration 


and Colonization 


Room 222 Ottawa, Canada 


Please sefid me, free and with- 
out obligation, your book on 
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Philadelphia 
Truly Wonderful Radio Performance 


Exceptional selectivity, with volume 
of clear reception and wide range 
of operation has made the ATWATER 
Kent Model 10 Receiving Set an 
acknowledged standard of excel- 


lence throughout the entire country. 


You will find the fidelity with which 
the Arwater Kent Loud Speaker re- 
produces tones delightfully pleasing. 


Send for descriptive literature 








ATWATER Kent Mec. CoMPANY 
4936 StentonAve. RadioDept. Philadelphia 
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ART PICTURES IN EVERY IS. === 
Ideal chickens in beautiful natura! colors, 8x11 in., STOP SHOVELING 


suitable for framing come in each -issue of the Dump with Dependable Hoist; 
World's Great Poultry Paper, Poultry Tribune. | i for Fords and all makes of 1 to 


Chuck-full of money-making ideas, articles, news by 2 — trucks. Quickly ~—— 
Saas : ers Sublishe i easily operated; cos ittle. 
foremost poultry authorities. Published monthly, G teed. Write for price. 


80 to 120 pages 
. — ' , : U | DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i year 50c. 8 Years $1.00 Send stamps or coin today. 808 E Main Street Streator, Hi. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 18, Mount Morris, Ill. 











Now Sold Direct from Factory 


Our New un of sciling the famous Peerless Fence direct from 
three big factories is “glad news” for farm 
cutting out of all “in-between” profits and a slash in prices that 
will save farmers thousands and thousands of dollars. Now you 
can get this well-known, high-standard fence, also gates, steel 
posts, barb wire, smooth wire, paints and roofings, at the 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


on Peerless Fence, Gates, Roofing and Paints. Don’t fail to send at once 
for our New, Direct- from-Factory Peerless Cat —over 100 pages of sen- 
sational ains—prices that will be a glad surprise to you, For example: 


Peerless Farm Fence, per rod,19 ets and up 
Steel Farm Gates, each . $3.05 [i ioe Conte pw Re 


Steel Posts, each & per gallon 

ee spool sets Reig, sq. feet, roll . $1.25 

so on, throughout this great ng book, our bens 7- be a 

lation te gout tie enone cbt thon, Kick matter toe rock 
Toston econ Ly our change omnes ‘igh, qual factory to Ae: 


FREE, Send For It TODAY 


ee drop us a post card for this big money-saving. 
ppok. See for yourens tbe pmone, = can save. 

erything rane a _“money- 
back” vy. *- ‘ou a = . Write for 
catalog today. 


PEERLESS WIRE & renes | co. 


\ Devt. £428. Cioveland, © 











Mail-Boxes—Good 


and Bad 


Continued from page 26 








flat-bottomed block of concrete, a block 
heavy enough to hold the box and support 
upright in the manner that a bottom-heavy 

salt shaker is fashioned to recover ot roth 
When roads are worked it is removed to one 
side; then when they are done a base is leveled 
and it is simply carried back and set down. 
But it should be heavy enough that vandals 
will not care to make off with it. 

In parts of the West, where there yet is 
free or unfenced eattle range and big pas- 
tures to cross, it may be necessary to place 
the mail-box higher than a cow’s back, and 
then wrap the support with barbed wire to 
keep the cows from rubbing the box down. 

Rural free delivery is a permanent and 
most valuable adjunct to the farm. And it 
is as sound as the farmer’s dollar. The 
Government has automobiles; post-offices; 
huge terminals with chutes, electric trucks, 
and miles of traveling belts; railway post- 
offices; and highly skilled employees by the 
hundreds of thousands. The whole is a 
marvelous system that operates day and 
night to get the farmer’s mail—as promptly 
as any other patron’s—before his very door. 
There the farmer’s responsibility begins. 
His mail-box is where he switches in | with 
the world. 
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Can Rats Carry Eggs? 


A rat can not carry an egg without breaking 
it. Two or more rats can. One rat will lie 
on his back holding an egg between his head 
and fore feet, and the other will lay hold of 
him and drag him off, egg and all. 

We outwitted a large rat once, and-caught 
it alive and sound. We putitin a large room, 
and put the family cat.in also, closing all 
doors and windows. The rat, seeing that 
there was no way of escape, went to the 
middle of the room and sat upright facing 
the cat, who stepped up and gave the rat 
a smart blow on the side of his head, as 
handily as a person could. Before the rat 
could recover its position, the cat grabbed it 
by the back of the neck and killed it. Kitty 
was too wise to attack the rat face to face. 

Considering all that a rat eats, gnaws, 
digs into and under, and defiles, I think it 
more expensive to ‘‘board’’ one rat than 
one cat. James F. Cross. 





The drawing shows a good form of 
water gate to use where a fence crosses 
an irrigation ditch or other small stream. 
A post is set near the edge of each bank; 
a long stout pole, a, with ends dressed 
down somewhat so that they will turn as 
pivots in horseshoes, bb, nailed to the 
posts. A shorter pole, c, is placed at 
the bottom, and short light poles or 























ng 


pickets, d, connect ge two. They should 
be nailed on the upstream side. Or- 
dinarily the gate hangs down nearly 
perpendicular and the water passes 
through, but any trash lodging against 
the upper side will cause the gate to 
swing outward and upward and discharge 
the obstruction. If fhe gate swings too 
easily it should be weighted at the bot- 
tom with a_piece of old iron or a stone, 
or else some stock may learn the knack 
of getting through when the ditch is 
d However, stops can be placed so 
that the gate can not be opened from the 
downstreim side, and a few spike ends’ 
projecting will prevent stock from. push- 
ing against the other side. 
James P. Lewis. 
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| made his purchase, 





HREE years ago, Tom Green, a farmer 

of this county, bought what I con- 

sidered one of the poorest farms in 
Kings Creek township, "Caldwell county, 
N. C. It contains 180 acres, all of which 
badly ‘gullied and washed. T. A. 
Andrews, the man from whom Mr. Green 
declared that he could 
no longer make a living on the place, sold 
out and went to Virginia. The land has 
never grown any grasses, beans, peas, clovers 


| or legumes of any kind. 


| Green came to my office 








Immediately after getting possession, Mr. 
and said that he 
wanted me to help him improve this farm. 
The first thing we found necessary was to 
terrace the cultivated land properly. We 
then limed, fertilized and planted about 
four acres of soybeans. Mr. Green harvested 
twelve bushels of beans per acre with a 
bean harvester and after putting the vines, 
leaves and pods back on the soil, he sowed 
the field to wheat and red clover. The 
results were very satisfactory. 

’Mr. Green now has around eighty acres of 
his farm in grasses, beans, peas and clovers, 
and says that by the use of lime, fertilizers, 
beans, peas, clovers, grasses and his bean 
harvester, he is going to improve the 
entire farm. After renovating the old or- 
chard he now has a nice home orchard. 
He has seven cows from which he receives 
a $50 cream check per month. He has two 
brood sows from which he sells around 
$200 worth of pigs each year. He also 
has a nice flock of hens whigh brings him 
a handsome little income. He and his family 
are making an independent living and are 
at the same time building up their farm. 
What he is doing on the old worn-out 
Andrews farm is the talk of the people in 
the entire community. 





Gas-Engine Troubles 


Continued from page 44 


For it is true that an engine will run 
steadier if supported on each corner of its 
base than it will if placed flat on its founda- 
tion. 


Fallacies and Their Correctives 


Do not tighten the governor springs, thereby 
increasing the speed, to increase the power. 
The small additional power that you get by 
the method does not compensate for the 
increased consumption of fuel. The speed 
that an engine is designed to run at is figured 
to give the maximum of power on the 
smallest amount of fuel. 

If your engine runs with an igniter and the 
points become carbonized, take a sheet of 
sand paper or emery cloth, double it, place 
between the points, tighten the points upon 
it and then pull the sand paper or emery 
cloth, out. This method cleans the points 
evenly and perfectly. 

Empty your gas, or fuel tank occasionally 
so as to get out the water that condenses 
from the tank sides. 

Try every check valve. If they 
work properly, replace them. 

See that governor works easily. 

Have every bearing tight enough to pre- 
vent pounding but loose enough to prevent 
heating. W. 


do not 





O other human occupation 

opens so wide a field for the 
profitable and agreeable combina- 
tion of labor with cultivated 
thought as agriculture. Every 
blade of grass is a study; and to 
produce two where there was but 
one is both a profit and a pleasure. 
The thought recurs that educa- 
tion—cultivated thought—can 
best be combined with agricultural 
labor; or any labor, on the prin- 
ciple of thorough work, and ere 
long the most valuable of all arts 
will be the art of deriving a com- 
fortable subsistence from the 
smallest area of soil. 

Abraham Lincoin. 
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resist rust. 





poultry and lawn. 


= “Columbia 


“Columbia’”’ 


stay fences on the market. 





A Correct Fence for Every Purpose 


There’s a “Columbia” Hinge-Joint or ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect” Stiff-Stay 
Fence that exactly suits your purpose. 
who handles both of these fences and will help you choose the right type, 
weight and height of fence for every inclosure. 


Fence 


Hinge-Joint Fence is made of open hearth 
steel ES is drawn to exact gauges of wire and heavily galvanized to 
Strong, flexible stays of the same size as the line wires extend 
from top to bottom of the fence, gripping the line wires at every inter- 
section by the Hinge-Joint that grips with grit. 
and poultry styles. 2 


Pittsburgh Perfec 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” is one of the most widely used stiff- 
The one-piece stay wires are inseparably 
joined to the line wires by the electric welding process which we have 
perfected. The heavily galvanized, full gauge, open hearth steel wires 
insure durable and dependable fences. 
Fully guaranteed. 


And there’s a dealer near 


"HINGE 
JOINT 


*STIFF 


Made in standard farm 


STAY Fence 


Made in many styles for farm, 





you 
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Fence Your Lawn 


—with one of our attractive designs of 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Lawn Fence. It will 
add to the beauty of the lawn, keep out 
chickens and all farm animals, protect the 
grass, flowers and shrubbery, and provide 
a safe place for the children to play. 

















Pittsburgh Steel Company 
701 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- New York Chicago 


’ 


Improving your farm with good fences is a profitable investment. 
your dealer, if he does not have these fences write us and we’ll see that 
you are supplied. Our Good Fence Catalogues sent free. 


Memphis Dallas San Francisco 
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needed. Great opportunities for trained men. 


FRE E eatalog giving fall particulars. Only factory Indorsed School. 
School, 462 Auto 
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q Learn a good 
3 iE radeina 
few weeks, 
14 million autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen 
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G0 INTO BUSINESS 


~ Har obpertunity mniftnited, 
Bie & a y Booklet Free. rte 
RAGSDALE 


Write today for 
W. HILLVER 


for for Yourself 


oe s ta a New w= Syotem 
ish every 


Write Yo or ht today. pacer ome. 
Drawer EAST 
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_FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


Wa of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
Catalog Hiustrated in folors free. cluded | tos 
Electric Wheel Co., 12 Eim St., Quincy, tf. Cata 


149 Acres Equi 


Big Orchard; Insurance $4 


ae Peat 


peaches, ¢ ‘eA excellent 14-room 

w price, 

mente, tools, 60 bu. corn t. hay, 1 
tle now. = cash, 
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FARM” AGES 





Make your farm 
‘pay better, 


Write for a copy of this book and learn how to 
better by 


for 
boulders, for tan me ditches, 
The book is free, 


oy ronke your farm 
employing the . rh Farm Powder me 
eet oretees ane 
planti: blasting soil, etc. 
so write TOD TODAY. 


ATLAS POWDER Ay 
ilmington, Del. 





Dealers Everywhere 





ultry, tool, wagon, hog houses. Owner called away makes 
| hereon, come, sheep, poet im 
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=a 
states. Copy 
assau St., New York ¢ 


Only $4500 


Real money-maker and com- 
fortable le home, schools, stores, churches, city markets; 80 
acres a nae. spring-watered pasture, valuable To 
hickory, bbl. app. e orchard, 6 acres 
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Too often he doesn’t. Equipment that should serve 
him 10 years or more lasts only 5 or 6. That’s waste 
—a heavy tax on farm wealth. 


Paint and varnish protect, Conserve —and save 
money. They make farm machinery last longer, with 
fewer repairs, just as they do farm buildings. 








507 The Bourse 





Make February your =| | 
machinery upkeep month | 


HE farmer has a lot of capital invested in ma- 

chinery—his implements —just as important to 
him_as cars and engines are to a railroad. He must 
keep them in good condition if he expects them to 
earn full dividends for him, 


In Wintertime Prepare for Summer 


paint your farm machinery, implements and your 
auto. Attend to this vital upkeep now, and next 
summer’s work will go more smoothly. Save the 
Surface now and you’ll save the high cost of repairs 
and replacements later. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


| Right now is the best time of the year tooverhaul and 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products and 
services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


526 Copyright by Save the Surface 
Campeign, 1924 
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760 Raymond Bidg. 
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Dodge.....28mi..§ Overi’d4.. 32mi, Cale8, ... 17m, 
model 


If your car is not mentioned here send name and 
particulars and our guarantee on it. AGENTS WANTED 


SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or Soe 
no jerking or choking. No more foul ome plags or — 
in cylinders. No leaking of gas into erank ae. Try. 

eve on our guarantee 0: smn rg back if 


it 30 
satisfied. 
to our YOU ARE TH SuDGE, 


Anyone who can han pees. attach it. No bori 
few bole of changing of Gperating mechanta, Write toda. 



















The Safety Valve 
The opinions below are the opinions of 


: Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
























Page Mr. Mershon, Please 


N “The Safety Valve’’ for November, R. J. 

Mershon says, ‘‘All our troubles and hard- 
ships are brought on by the useless, educated, 
soft-collared set that controls the government 
and markets.”’ Please correct R. J. M. In 
fact it is such men as he that cause such 
conditions. If he doesn’t believe it, tell him 
to go to Russia and he will find out. G. B. 


—————— 


Admiration and Criticism 


I admire the shop work columns and illus- 
trations, but el: im a right to criticize. Page 
36, November, ‘‘Bracing Stovepipe’’ is good 
in theory only. In practise the smoke eats 
the wire quickly; it is good only for one 
season. The worst feature is that you can’t 
see that the wire is eaten up, your pipe falls 
down, perhaps setting fire to your building. 
That inside wire is too dangerous to use. 
John Gormly. 


ee 


Better Than the First Letter 


The boiling down is for you. If taxation and 
farm land are not interesting, I don’t know 
what would be, as we all depend on the 
farmer. If my letter had been gotten up 
by some high-collared stiff-neck, in high 
tone—some fellow who never did anything 
in the way of work, and couldn’t hitch up a 
team, much less drive—this would have had 
room in The Farm Journal. So if you are 
not interested enough in the farmer and the 
man that sells him his machinery, you can 
discontinue my subscription when my time 
is out. W.C. Weigle. 


—————_ 


Y ~d ’ 
Swapping Horses for Skunks 
I have been told that up in Northern Russia 
there are plenty of furbearing anim: als. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good plan for the United 
States to lease a portion of this land and send 
men up there to trap these animals? In 
return for the use of this north country the 
U. S. Government could give Russia our 
surplus horses. There are so many horses 
in this country that the small horse is hardly 
worth keeping. 

I know of horses out here which are uh- 
broken, six years old or more, weighing 1,000 
to 1,100 pounds, and selling for from $5 to 
$20. An old fat horse would furnish meat 
for one family all winter, maybe a year. 
They say they have eaten nearly all their 
horses and cattle, and I am sure it would 
help this country out to get rid of a lot of 
these small horses and make more room for 
good big horses and cattle of the better 
breed 


s. 

I use small horses myself and can get a 
lot of work out of a little broncho, but they 
are not worth raising when you can buy 
pretty good yearling colts for $5 a head, 
which are from 1,200 or 1,300-pound mares 
and horses. 

Then the United States could forbid trap- 
ping some of the furbearers in this country 
and Alaska, and Jet them increase. I think 
there would be a great number of trappers 
that would be willing to go over to Russia 
and trap if they were well protected. W. 7’. 


Foreign Blood Needed?  , 


I wish to commend you for publishing as 
fine a magazine as you are now doing. Was 
especially struck with your remarks under 
the head of *‘Conflicts of Interest in Farm- 
ing,’ where you speak of the fear of the 
eastern farmer that the western wheat farmer 
may turn to dairy farming. 

I have been trying to induce my neighbor 
farmers to go into the dairy business, but 
with little success. Have been making some 
comparisons in the prices they receive for 





_their dairy products and the price of grain. 


For instance, butterfat is worth forty cents 
a pound, and wheat, eighty to ninety-five 
cents a bushel. I ask them if it is not easier 
to produce two pounds of butterfat than to 
grow one bushel of wheat. 

Then another advantage—all our farmers 
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are hog growers. Many of them have from 
twelve to twenty-five brood sows and raise 
all the way from sixty to 130 pigs a year. 
What a big advantage to the pig crop it 
would be to have a lot of separator milk to 
feed them, instead of buying so much pre- 
pared feed, such as oil-meal, tankage, high- 
priced mill stuff, shorts, etc. 

Do you know that creamery butter is 
worth fifty-two-cents a pound, and cheese 
retails at forty cents per pound? But if you 
say anything about the dairy business they 
will say, “Oh, well, if we should all go into 
dairy farming, butter and cheese wouldn't 
be worth anything.’’ Probably this is true, 
but there isn’t the least thing to fear of their 
doing that. We have the finest grass country 
on earth. Our blue-grass starts the earliest 
and grows the latest of any grass. 

Then talk about silage. Thousands of 
tons of corn-stover blow away every year in 
the West, and while we used to have some 
silos, farmers found them too costly to fill 
just fer stock cattle or sheep feeding, so but 
few are in use now. 

Do you know that the western farmer just 
vill not milk cows if it is possible to get along 
or live without? Weneed a lot of foreigners 
—Germans, Hollanders or Irish to run our 
farms. Our present farmers know more 
about running Ford cars and attending pic- 
ture shows two nights out of the week, than 
any one thing. George S. Kemp, Missouri. 
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. aa 
Gwe Us More Fleas 

According to the letter of T. Webb in the 
October Farm Journal, another insect and 
possibly two, have been observed in his 
farming list, the value of which this keen 
observer has failed to recognize. He can not 
conceive the value of a new and wonderful 
species of new pests. 

I have been rather egotistical on the 
observations of fleas, and I am pleased to 
say that only a few farmers of twenty years’ 
experience fail to observe as they scratch 
and scratch, that there are many varieties. 
When I was but a boy, my good-humored 
motherf quoted this saying that I never for- 
got: ‘Just enough fleas are good to keep a 
pup from brooding on being a pup.”’ And if 
all the fleas that I have seen the farmers 
infested with were put in book form, Webster 
would look down on his little book with 
disgust. 

It the philosopher was correct, the farmer 
needs today many more varieties of fleas 
than ever, and of many new varieties such as 
Mr. Webb has discovered. S. M. Heath. 
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10,000 miles guaranteed 
and yet you save |4 





Qmezt Tires 





Riverside 












or $15.00 more. 





Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 


S) 
& Can any other tire do more? 
om 


So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What more will any other tire do? Then why pay more? 


And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years. Does any other tire 
carry a better guarantee? 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 

This guaranteed mileage is built into 

Ward’s Riverside Cords. High treads, side Tires for the 

thicker and stronger, of tough, live rubber. 

This exceptional quality of Ward's : 
tires alone has made us the Jargest re- have tried sev 

tailers of tires in the country. The vertised makes 

a 


tires themselves have gonvinced thou- 
sands that Riverside Cords are best. found a superior.’’ 


You Don’t Risk One Cent 


Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE 
30x34 $ 9.75 
32x4 16.95 
33x4 17.45 
34x4 18.25 


a! 





“I have used River- 
le 


t four years. I 
ve never had to 
send a tire back for 
justment. 


Walter M. Schworm, 
Nessen City, Mich. 








PRICE POSTAGE 


28 32x4% $2095 45 
42c 34x 4} 21.95 48c 
43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
43c 35x5 29.95 6lce 
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says Jos. L lo 
St. Libory, Illinois. 
“1 saved 200 a rod” 
declares John J. MeGill, 
Defiance, Ohio. 
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Better Fence---Greater Savings 
New Fences have been added to our big 
line; many present styles have been made 
heavier. tore than 100styles and heights 
from which to choose. very rod made 
to give you longest service at lowest cost. 


Direct from Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 


Write now cone far our Free 100-page 
catalog filled with real money-saving val- 
ues in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 














30 Days Trial! 
Send No Money! 
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WANT THIS JOB 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 
Big Chance for Farmers 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations. / 


Common education sufficient 
TravelSee your country é 


Send coupon today—SURE 









¢ 
¢ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G 246, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: 1 want to travel. Send me without charge (1) 
Specimen Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions. 
(2) List of U. 8. Government jobs now obtainable. (2) 
Pony free illustrated book, ‘‘How to Get Government 
obs.”’ 
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UNIVERSAL 


SPRAYER | 


BEAN 





the Sewer 
For Truck Crops and Small Orchards 


High pressure potato spraying means bigger, bet- 
ter, more profitable crops. The Bean Universal 
with a capacity of 5% gallons a minute at 250 
pounds pressure, delivers a dense, powerful, driving 
epray that insures thoro coverage of the plants. 

Steady even_pressure assured by the Aw 2 
i. P. Novo Engine. The spray boom is + and 
quickly adjusted up and down or sidewise to meet 
all conditions, = wheels are om to fit vary- 
ing rows. Not only takes care of your potato and 
truck crops perfectly, but can be converted into 
an orchard outfit in 5 minutes. Just remove the 
boom, attach the hose and rods or gun, and & to 
work! Bean Tee ity Power Pump ‘with Bean 
Porcelain-lined ylinder; Dependable Pressure 
Regulator; Rotary Agitater; Steel aes and 
many other Bean features. 

Every grower interested in better cxeps 
and more money should sign and send the 
coupon below for the new Bean Catalog 
and Prall information on this wonderful 
combination sprayer. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO., S0-s14 
17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Universal Power Sprayer. 
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Value in 
Ensilage Cutters 


HOUSANDS of farmers agree that the 
Te is the biggest value in ensila 
cutters—simple, rugged, long-lived. hang 
thehi oe parm without plu geingthe pi 
Lighto 2 enero aay 
part is ey to get at. 

The Pa is made in four sizes: R-10; 
N- wit Laband K-19. A —— ae 
ormore, willoperate the 
R-10 size. ye yipactorcan beused with x 2 
medium sizes. For heavy tractors usea 
_ 19 Papec—capacity practically unlimited. 
rite for free cat 
and U.S. we t Bulletin” Maki a? talog, Feeding 
se. ” Seciconeeaanll scbdenee 
size of your silo. 


Papec Machine Company 
102 Main St. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 














ONE of Our Folks in Kansas says: “Te you . have - 


The Farm Journal you are sure to win.’’ It’s 
safe to say he will never let his subscription run out. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 














The Miushedor Twins 


che Love E. Brandom 








the twelve years of their lives had 

been spent in a great city, but when 
the doctor told their mother she must have 
a long rest in a warmer climate, Grandmother 
Guilford asked them to stay on the farm 
with her and grandfather, until their parents 
returned. 

Two months had passed since their 
arrival—sixty days packed full of fun and 
helpfulness—and now the fall work was 
practically completed. 

“I wish we had some way of making 
money so we could have a big surprise for 
mother when she returns,” Teddie said 
thoughtfully, as they sat astride the barn- 
yard fence. 

“I do too, but what on earth can boys do 
to earn money way out here, I'd like to 
know,” replied Eddie gloomily. 

“Oh, it’s not so far to Centerville where 
we go to school, but the trouble is we have 
just a little while before and after school to 
work. We couldn't even sell papers in that 
length of time." 

For a week the boys studied and planned, 
but could think of no satisfactory solution 
to their problem; then one rainy day they 
rummaged through some books and papers 
in the attic. 

“Whoopee,” yelled Teddie so suddenly 
that Eddie jumped. “I’ye got it. Mush- 
rooms! mushrooms! then more mushrooms.” 

He had found a bulletin on the culture of 
mushrooms and eagerly the boys began 
studying the subject. Until almost dark 
they read, talked and planned how they 
might make a paying business by cultivating 
mushrooms. 


| v thet and Teddie were twins. . Most of 


HE next few days were busy ones for the 
boys.. They thoroughly cleaned the old 
eave near the orchard,.and finding the floor 
yace was hardly so large as they wanted, 
they built wide shelves along the sides, one 
above ‘the other, of new boards. * These 
boards they carefully painted. Fresh horse 
manure was obtained from the stables and 
hauled to an old shed where it was put in 
piles, thoroughly moistened and then well 
pressed down. _ 

‘Better be ordering the mushroom spawn, 
boys,’’ grandfather remarked one morning 
at the breakfast table. ‘‘The whole success 
of your undertaking depends upon the kind 
of spawn you procure. You want only the 
very best.’ 

So a letter was dispatched to a seed house 
in a neighboring city, ordering the spawn. 

After the mixture for the beds had been 
turned, moistened and packed down, and 
then the process repeated several times, the 
material was ready to be carried to the cave. 
The beds when finished, were about ten 
inches deep and the moist material was firmly 
packed into place. 

“Crazy notion you fellers got,’’ Bob 
Whalen said, as he watched the boys finish- 
ing their beds. “Bet you don’t make a 
dollar off'n the whole outfit.” 

Bob was a neighbor boy who had not been 
very friendly toward 


Eddie good naturedly. ‘‘That's just what it 
is. We have to know when the temperature 
of the bed drops to 70°, or else we might put 
the spawn in too soon and kill it. When 
the spawn comes we will break the bricks 
into pieces two inches square, and plant 
these two inches deep and about a foot 
apart, then the beds must be patted down 
firmly and left undisturbed for a time.’ 

In the weeks that followed the boys 
finished their beds as they had planned, 
using the time before and after school; and 
so busy were they that they did not notice 
that Bob had not been over to see them, 
and that he appeared to avoid them. 


NE morning, just before Christmas, the 

boys came rushing eagerly into the house 
hunting for grandfather. 

“Come see our mushrooms. Gee! but 
they’re dandies,’’ they called excitedly. 

Grandfather picked up a basket as he 
passed through the kitchen, and in a short 
time the three returned with a basket of 
big, solid mushrooms. 

“The very finest I have ever seen, and 
they weigh five pounds,”’ grandmother said, 
as she looked up from the scales on which 
she had placed the basket. ‘‘Now you can 
begin to fill the orders you have been getting 
from the hotels. Your mother will be very 
proud of the work you have done when she 
hears of it.’’ 

The mushrooms grew so fast that -for 
several days it kept the boys busy picking 
and packing them. Then one morning they 
discovered some one had been to their beds 
the night before and had taken the mush- 
rooms for that day’s market. 

“Who could it have been?” Eddie ques- 
tioned as the boys were on their*way to 
school. “I can’t think any one could be so 
mean.”’ 

“‘Whoever it was doesn’t know enough 
about picking mushrooms to twist them off 
and then press-the dirt back into the hole,’’ 
Teddie mused thoughtfully. ‘‘Maybe that 
will help us catch the thief.’ 

They had almost reached the schoolhouse 
when, in passing a grocery store, their atten- 
tion was attracted by a basket of mush- 
rooms in the window. 

‘Look at that!’’ Eddie gasped excitedly. 
“They look just like ours. Let’s go in and 
= where he buys his mushrooms.” 

A few minutes later they were again on 
their way to school, talking i inw hispers and 
wearing very solemn expressions. 

“Bob Whalen! No wonder he hasn't 
been over to see us lately. Of course he 
could steal them without a bit of trouble, 
but somehow I can’t think he’s that kind of 
a fellow.”’ 

“But the storekeeper said he had just 
brought them in. Where else could he have 


gotten them? They don’t grow out-of-. 


doors in December.”’ 

That evening when grandfather heard 
what the boys had discovered, he sat smoking 
thoughtfully. 

“IT don’t know boys,” he said finally. 

“Bob Whalen has 





the twins since their 
arrival. Just why, the 
boys did not know, 
hecause they had tried 
to be friends with him. 

*‘More city notions, 
I s’pose,”” he con- 
tinued, as the twins 
did not answer. 

“No, not exactly 
city notions,” Teddie 
laughed. ‘‘You see, as 
far as we are con- 
cerned the notions 
came from our grand- 
father’s attic and we 
expect them to grow 
in grandfather’ - 
cave 

“What’ s that thing 
you’re puttin’ in there 
now?” Bob inquired 
grudgingly. “Looks 
like a thermometer.” 








io. 
Driving him to drink 


always seemed like a 
mighty square sort of 
fellow. Of course, his 
ay 9 are poor and 
has never had the 
things that are so dear 
to a boy’s heart. It 
may be he has been 
envying you boys some 
of the advantages 
you have had and 
has gotten himself to 
thinking he needs the 
money from the mush- 
rooms worse than you 
do. Anyway, we'll 
watch and seeif we 

ean catch the thief.” 

Though the boys 
hid in the cave and 
watched carefully un- 
til long after midnight, 
nothing happened. The- 
next night they began 
their watch a little 








Conti: d on page 117 
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Style and Economy 


Send the coupon for your FREE copy of our wonderful, 
mew and enlarged Style Book, which shows you the fas- 
cinating dresses—styles designed exclusively for us by the 
famous dressmaking house of Paul Caret, Paris, France, 
and also the very pick of the smartest American fashions. 
You can clothe the whole family in stylish, serviceable gar- 
ments from this remarkable Style Catalog. 


When you see the prices in this great Style Book, you will 
tealize how you can benefit by the unrivalled economies 
made noua by our tremendous purchasing power, our 
low cost of operation, and our small profit — only 3 cents 
on the dollar—which means the world’s lowest prices to you. 
Your FREE copy is ready for you. Send the coupon NOW! 


Service and Satisfaction 


Service is the keynote of our big institution. We will ship 
your goods immediately—the very day your order is received 
or we will refund your money at once. Ask any friend or 
neighbor, ask anybody who has bought from us, and they will 
tell you that ours is the best mail order service in America. 


Satisfaction to the customer or money back is our long 
established guarantee. If for any reason you are not delighted 
with your purchase, return it and we will refund what you paid. 


Don’t follow the example of those who waste money and 
get inferior styles through haphazard buying. Send for this 
money saving Style Book. It costs you nothing, Put the 
coupon into the next mail. 


Established 1889 
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© Bargain € 
\| Saves Money £«:Entire Family 


Send the Coupon 
below for your 
Free Copy of this 
Money-Saving 


Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 472 
26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me at once ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


I can buy Paul Carét Paris Fashions, and 


everything to wear for every membe 


r of the 


family, at only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 
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What Is Your Wife Worth? 


means to have multifarious duties, who has figured out that 

in the course of a year a woman hasn’t a thing to do except— 
to cook breakfast, dinner and supper each 365 times, wash dishes 
1,095 times, get the children ready for school twice a day for 
180 days and put the baby to sleep 1,560 times, not to mention 
a few other odd jobs. 

On the basis of what corresponding labors bring in the outside 
market, an expert in domestic science 
recently offered the following estimate: 
‘A cook is worth $12 a week, a laundress, 
$5; assistant hired man, $10; seamstress, 
$6; nurse, $20; household manager, $18. 
Making a total of $3,692 a year, with no 
account whatever of ‘the things beyond 
price.” Just how this amount is earned 
(but seldom paid) is best told by the 
“widow man’’ in Lucy Furman’s engaging 
In plain 
English (I shall not attempt the dialect used 
by Miss Furman’s hero) this is the “widow | 
man’s” account of the way he spent his © 
days and nights: 

“He began in a weak voice which gained 
strength as he proceeded.. ‘Ever since 
Mallie (his wife) died in April, it’s been the 
same old story—every night I am up and 
down all night with the babe, fixing its 
bottle or walking it for colic, then getting 
up before daylight, maybe without a wink 
of sleep, to cook breakfast, with likely the 
babe yelling all through, and the other 
eight young ones all squirming under foot 
so bad that it makes me dizzy-headed. 
Then trying to get them all fed up, while 
they are fighting and snatching all the 
time like wildcats, and not able to eat 
myself because of worriment and dyspepsia. 

“*Then starting the little girls on the 
dishes, and the oldest chaps on the fire- 
wood, while I go out to feed the stock and 
milk the cows, and the cows so set against 
having a man come near them that they 
act worse than all the young ones. Then 
maybe, when I get back to the house, the 
babe has fallen off the bed and almost 
cracked its head, and the young ones are 
piled on the floor in a general fight, if they 
haven’t set the house afire playing with 
kindling wood. Ahd then I have to get 
them all separated again, and the fire put 


I: was a country newspaper editor, one who knows what it 





Courtesy, Dennison Mfq. Co. 
For the patriotic affairs given in Febru- 
ary, this costume made of red, white 
and blue crépe paper is sure to please 


it gets, and the others so tired out and fussy they keep dropping 
their hoes and running off to hunt ground-hogs and ’possums, or 
curling up somewhere and going to sleep too. I wish they’d all 
sleep all the time, for then I’d see a little grain of peace. 

* ‘And then all down hill again to cook supper and feed the 
young ones and the other creatures—mules and hogs and chickens 
—and milk the unmanageable cows again, and then get all hands 
off to bed, and me dead for sleep myself, but maybe not sleep for 

two hours hand-running all night long, 


dyspepsia, for no kind of food will set on 
my stomach any more. And next day the 
whole thing over again, if not. worse, with 
maybe washing or churning thrown in— 
and all the time the same old story: just 
a hip-and-a-hurrah-and-a-rare-and-a-pitch, 
and a hoove-and-a-set, from one day’s end 
to another, till it’s the God’s truth, Aunt 
Ailsie, F don’t actually know whether I’m 
a-living in a terrible nightmare, or dead and 
gone to hell for my sins—and don’t care, 
either!’ ” 

Sufficient reason-for seeking a stepmotiier 
for his children, beyond a doubt. Miss 
Furman does not tell us how he proposed-to 
the ‘“‘widow woman,”’ whom we are led to 
believe he ultimately married, but we do 
hope that his experiences opened his eyes to 
many things and that he became apprecia- 
tive of the part the woman contributes 
toward the making of a home and the 
rearing of a family. After such experiences, 
I feel sure that no man could refuse his wife 
equal rights in their partnership, granting 
her not only the right to work, but the right 
to enjoy the fruit of her labors. EZ. J. G. 


Law for Women 
By Hilda Richmond 


ANY women are entirely indifferent to 

the subject of law, many suppose 
themselves interested, but say that their 
‘male relatives never tell them anything 
concerning this important subject, while 
many others are content with such a gen- 
eral outline as to come under that wise 
saying “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’”’ having vague conceptions and fake 
ideas that are worse than total ignorance. 








out, and the babe pacified, and then sweep 

most of athe dirt out of the house, and spread the beds, while the 
boys go out again to dig potatoes and pick the beans for dinner. 
Then I have to put them in the pot (I give you my word, Aunt 
Ailsie, I haven’t had time to string a bean this summer), and mix 
up some pone bread and fix it on the hearth where it won’t cook 
too hard. And all this before the day’s work is really begun. 

“ ‘And then it’s gather up every one of the nine, babe, bottle, 
and all—because I wouldn’t dare leave one behind—and climb the 
hill to tend the crop; though there isn’t but four of the young ones, 
Miles, Joe, Minty and Phoebe, big enough 


But over against these classes are the 
broad-minded, progressive, intelligent women who are deter- 
mined to know the essentials of law so that, whether they are 
left to cope with the world single-handed or not, they will be 
equipped to help themselves and their weaker sisters in emer- 
gencies. 

First of all, it is advisable to know the laws which particularly 
concern women and children. The inheritance law should be 
carefully studied by each and every woman for her own sake and 
for the sake of her family. It is for her protection that she should 
know the rules of her own commonwealth 





to hold a hoe. The other four have to take 
turns minding the babe, and not let it fall 
off the hill nor play with rattlesnakes. 
Then we work all morning, and when the 
sun gets high all hands esme down again to 
dinner, and then pull back up again and 
work till sundown, with the babe lying on a 
quilt between the rows, to take what naps 





OMAN is the highest, holiest, 

most precious gift to man. Her 
mission and throne is the family, and 
i## anything is withheld that would 
make her more efficient, useful, or 
happy in that sphere, she is wronged, 
and has not her rights. John Todd. 


regarding the rights of wives, sisters, 
daughters, and even more remote ties in 
inheritance. 

Wills come under the same head. Every 
woman should know how to make a will 
that is based on common sense and on 
justice and should understand what she can 

Continued on page 111 








what with the babe’s maneuvres, and my. 
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Let us send you one copy —Free 


For out of this book you can choose clothes for the whole 
family, stylish clothes, of excellent material and finished 
workmanship—and at prices astonishingly low. 


This is anew “National” Style Book, full of beau- 
tiful things, of serviceable clothes in the season’s 


newest and best styles. 


What well-dressed women will wear in New York 
you, too, can wear. You will find that Fashion her- 
self has guided the hands that created these styles 


for you. 

Dresses and coats, hats too 
beautiful to be considered just 
simple factors of dress, shoes 
with graceful lines that only a 
footwear artist could conceive 
—all these fill the pages of this 
book—all these were made that 


means a saving. 


Look At These Prices 


Women’s Coats from $5.98 to $35: Women’s 
Silk Dresses, $7.98 to $25. Lingerie and 
Sport Dresses, $1.98 to $8.98. Girls’ Coats, 
$3.98 to $9.98. Men’s All-Wool Suits, $13.98 
to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. Boys’ Wash 
and Weolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. Girls’ 
Dresses, $1.00 to $6.98. 





you and your family may be well-dressed at prices 
you can afford. Everything you buy from this book 


Send for the book—it is free for the asking. Look at page 
after page and notice the unbelievably low prices. And re- 
member that we put quality above all. Every piece of “National” 
merchandise must satisfy you, or your money back. 


As for prompt service, we have two 
houses, one at Kansas City, one at New 
York. “At each of these you get the 
same styles, the same merchandise and 
the same prices—exactly the same. 

Write to the house nearest you. Ask 
for Style Book No. 79 andsend yourre- 
quest to NewYorkifyoulive East of the 
Mississippi River, or to Kansas City if 
you live West of the Mississippi River. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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STORMY day is an ideal time for 
A going over one’s possessions and the 

family wardrobe. After careful ex- 
amination, the housewife can make out a 
list of work to be done to garments already 
on hand, the new garments and household 
linens which will be needed, and the sewing 
supplies. 

Outing flannel which has worn thin will 
not hold patches of new flannel, but can be 
patched with pieces cut from ‘the tops of 
worn white stockings, cat-stitched in place. 
Little tears and thin places in muslin or 
cotton-cloth garments can be darned _ 
fine thread, but the garment will last lon; 
if a piece of white net is basted on the un = 
side and the darning done through both 
cloth and net. 

The one-piece dress pictured in No. 464! 
is shown developed in figured wool challis, 
with collar and cuffs of silk in a harmonizing 
shade. The pattern can be used for silk, 
wool or cotton materials. 

Ladies’ housedress No. 4645 is made of 
blue chambray, with collar and pocket 
flaps of plaid gingham. This pattern could 
also be used for woolen materials. 

In dress No. 4403, we show a design cut 
to suit stout figures. The dress is made of 
percale, with linene collar and cuffs. The 
dress closes under tucks at the center front. 

The comfortable bath-robe pictured in 


No. 4643 should be made of bath-robe 


blanketing, plain or printed flannel, corduroy 
or cotton crépe. 

Domino. costumes have always been 
popular for masquerades, and No. 4644 
shows such a costume made of black sateen, 
lined with pink. Any combination of colors 
could be used and cambric could be sub- 
stituted for sateen. The domino is worn 
over the evening dress and removed when 
the guests unmask. 

The new cover-all apron, pictured in 
No. 4611, is made of figured percale, finished 
with bias fold tape. Any apron materials 
can be used. 

Girls’ dress No. 4636 cut on simple lines, 


is desirable for either wool or cotton ma- 


terials. The illustration shows the dress 
made of brown poplin, trimmed with sev- 
eral rows of heavy black stitching. 

In girls’ dress No.-4666, we show a more 
elaborate design, made of brown and tan 
wool plaid, with collar, vestee and cuffs of 
ecru pongee silk. 

Figured calico was used for the pretty 
dress pictured in No. 4635. Bands of plain 
chambray provide the trimming, the front 
band ending in a novel pocket. 

Printed chintz was used for girls’ dress 
No. 4631, which has the front arranged to 
form inverted pleats. The set-in pocket 
could be omitted. 

The comfortable play suit shown in No. 


4656 can be made of Jersey cloth, serge, | 


poplin, linen, gingham or seersucker. The 
play suit shown in No. 4619 shows overalls 
made of seersucker and a blouse made ef 
chambray. Romper cloth, Galatea and 
similar materials can also be used. 

The pretty rompers shown in No, 4618 
ere made of pink chambray trimmed with 
pink and white checked gingham. For wee 
iolks, we offer rompers No. 4655, made of 





The "ER iis Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
Sedelp 1924 Spring and Summer Catal » COD- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chi ’s 
mane ty and 30 embroidery ‘stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 
PattermDepartment, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila.. Pa Adv 
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polka dot pereale. These rompers open 
across the inner seam and down the back. 
In pattern No. 4283, we show an attrac- 
tive set of garments including drawers, 
petticoat and dress. The undergarments 
can be made of cambric, longcloth or nain- 
sook. The dress can be made of lawn, 








batiste or dimity, with or without the 


ruffle. 


The little coat pictured in No. 4438 is 


made of blue broadcloth. The fulness back 
and front ean be either shirred or smocked. 
Serge, poplin or any medium-weight woolen 
material can be used. 



































46S5¢ 4438 ~ weet 


4641. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
inches bust measure. 

4635. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. * 

4438. Child’s Coat. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4,5 years. 

4666. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4631. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4655. Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 2 years. 

4619. Child’s Play Suit, 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

4636. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4644. Domino Masquerade Costume. 4 sizes: Small, 
84-36; medium, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust re. pt 

4618. Rompers. 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5, 6 years. 
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4645. Ladies’ Housedress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure. 

4403. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 386, 38,40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 inches bust measure. 

4656. Play Suit. 4 sizes: 8, 4, 5, 6 years. 

4643. Bath or Lounging Robe. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 

hes bust re. 

4283. Set Child’s Clothing. 4 sizes: 6 months to 1 
year, 2, 3, 4 years. 

4611. Cover-all Apron. 4 sizes; Small, 84-36; medi- 
um, 38-40; large 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 





In_ ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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Style Book 
for Spring and Summer 


Saves Mone 
for4 Million Families 


' oer. 
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ERE’S a real Messenger of Style and Economy — 
PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page Book of Fashions for 
Spring and Summer! Just your name and address in the 
coupon or a postal card brings this splendid, color-illustrated, 
money-saving Style Book, free of charge. The styles are the 
latest New York and Paris creations, priced to save you real money. 
In 4 million homes this book will be doubly welcome because it ac- 
tually shows how to dress better for less money. Send for it today. 


. A Wealth of Bargains 


“ for Every Member of the Family 
PHILIPSBORN’S have added 


many new departments and offer 

a vastly greater selection of mer- 
chandise than ever before. Every possible 
need in wearing apparel and accessories 
for the coming season— in styles that chal- 
lenge admiration— at prices that defy com- 





petition —is supplied from the PHILIPSBORN 
Style Book. 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 


Our Money-Back Guarantee is your in- 
surance of satisfaction. Whether you 
order the smallest item or a complete Spring out- 
fit, you are assured full measure of honest value, 
backed by a real guarantee. If you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, we gladly refund every penny. 


We insist on taking all the risk. 
Send the Coupon Today 


This is your opportunity to secure a 
copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Style and 
Shopping Guide free of charge and without any 
obligation. Send the coupon for your copy at once. 
Or just send your name and address on a postal 
card, and mention this publication. 





= 





CA Personal Word from 
Our New President 


Six months ago, when I 


became President of 
PHILIPSBORN’S, I deter- 
mined to make ours the very 
best mail order service in 
America. Ihave worked day 
and night toward that end 
and today I am proud to be 
able to say that our service is 
unsurpassed, I sincerely be- 
lieve that this time-honored 
institution which hasalways 
been first in values is now 
absolutely supreme in the 
matter of mail order service. 


Goustt, 


President 
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Sign | PERRO 00 Sie 
and Mail ' DEPARTMENT iti CHICAGO 
Coupon I 3 EASE oops of PHILIPSBORN'S Spring and Summer 
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Name 
Today! Town. >, HS EE 
§ Local Address 





{Please write plainly} 
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Gordon -Van Tine Home No. 502 
A 5-room house, unusually well 
planned. emang & porch; bath; built- 


in convemence atures. One "of our 
most popular small homes. Materials 


$1629 


Guaranteed 
for 20 Years 


This gable-roof barn is so well bolted and 
braced, that nothing short of a 
f% hurricane can move it. Great 
loft capacity. A remarkable 
value. ' 


A favorite hay, cattle or 
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SER Retersee 







south slope of gambrel roof 





years of sntiefaction. 


warmth, dryness, light and ventilation. 
Laid ote on latest successful poultrymen’s 
iT 






eas. Size shown — 
up to 200 hens. 









5,000 Building 


Material Bargains! 


Lumber Doors Sash 
Shingles Bathroom Roofing 
> ‘ eg te Screen 

uffets ing Supplies Mouldings 
Bookcases Paints ” Stairs ‘ 
Cabinets and Furnaces 
Flooring Varnish Hotbed Sash, 
Windows Glass Wallboard, etc 














general purpose barn. Comes 
ready-framed —easy to build. 
Scientifically planned for 
strength and permanence. 





One of our best. Well lighted and ventilated, 
warm and dry. Windows on 


A house that will give you 





The “Good Luck” Poultry reap is ays 
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These Books 
FREE! 


Write for 
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Wholesale Prices! 


Save With 200,000 Other Gordon- 
Van Tine Customers! Buy Direct 
From Mill! Get Lowest Prices! 


You can have the best-built, most conveniently arranged, finest 
quality home in your neighborhood—and yet save $200 to $1,000 or 
more! Because we have four big mills in the heaviest timber sec- 
tions—ship by trainload — have our own staff of expert architects 
—sell to over 200,000 customers; and operate at producer’s costs 
plus one small profit, Gordon -Van Tine prices are far below ordi- 


nary local lumber markets! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills 


Youcan choose from 200 home plans and 654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just 
the type of home, barn or other building you want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber 


waste and up to 30% labor on the job. 


While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you don’t see the building you want in our 


catalogs, send us your lumber bills on the plan 
you have in mind. We will figure them free, give 
you lowest wholesale prices. 


Homes as Low Safe Arrival 

as $719 Guaranteed 
Guaranteed price in- We guarantee high- 
cludes all lumber, lath, est quality material 
shingles, doors, win- —shipped in sealed car 


dows, trim, stair-work, direct to your station. 
hardware, paint, tin- Everything shipped 
work, nails, varnish, subject to your most 
enamel. Noextras.  criticalinspection. Our 
Every plan tested by mottois, ‘Satisfaction 
actual building. or money back.” 


Four Big Mills 


Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from mill nearest you. 


Jap-a-Top 
Slate Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green or 





3 Red :85Ibs. 
toroll.Fire- 

resisting. 15 ; 

year guar- Quality Paint $90 Up 
antee. Nails All colorsfor every Ready - Cut. 
and cement purpose. $991 i: Save moneyby 








he included. Guaran- — your- 
$2.05 Per Roll teed;pergal. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


catansshity see isésS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


318 Gordon Street 


Davenport. Iowa 





— -Our 20-Year Guarantee—~ 


We are the only concern in the | 
| building material business that | 
gives you a 20-year guarantee on | 
your home. Over $1,000,000 re- 
| sources are © back of this. | 

be 


Ask for Books You Need! 


200 Home Plans—Shows photos, plans, 
specifications, 3 to 9 room homes for 
town or country. 

Barn Book—Pictures and prices of 
every modern type of farm building 
from barns to poultry houses. 

Building Material Catalog—Every- 
thing for building or remodeling—whole- 
sale prices. 
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Q Gordon-Van Tine Co. i 
318 Gordon St., 
a Davenport, Ia. y 


i Please send me latest prices # 
§ and proper catalogs. I expect 
g to build a: 


(| House 

(] Barn 

[] Garage 

(] Granary 

(_] Hoghouse 

{) Poultry House 
CJ Stock Shed 
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A Good Workshop for the Mistress 


By Edwin T. Boggs OSS Bes 








er 























30 corner covers, to make the cleaning 





HE kitchen is the farm woman’s se 
: {O}n 
office or workshop. Her work is 


the preparing of the fuel to keep 
the living engines of the family in good running order. Unless 
this is done properly and acceptably, the work of everybody else 
drags and the household is more or less of a failure. 

In days gone by the mistress used to have a whole army of 
helpers. The country kitchens of olden times were large. The 
farm hands would come in hot and dusty and when seated each 
server would come, one_after another, with steaming pots of 
meatand vegetables and serve each plate in order around the 
table. Now there are fewer farm hands and still fewer helpers for 
the mistress, and so it is better for the kitchen to be small and 
compact with everything near 
at hand, and to make up for 
the want of a helper by using 
various inventions in gas and 
electricity. 

It is obvious that the fewer 
the steps and motions needed 
to reach the various utensils 
and supplies, the more energy 
there will be for preparing the 
meal. Everything should be 
kept conveniently at hand and 
should be arranged so it can be 
kept neat and clean with the 
least labor;-as for pleasing the 
eye, the importance of well- 
ordered arrangements, lighted 
and aired with properly located 
windows, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 


Plenty of Light 


The kitchen planned and 
sketched here has been worked 
out with all of these considera- 
tions in mind. The central 
point is the range, with win- 
dows on either side, and the : : 225 
sink, dresser and table grouped 
near at hand, so as to be easily 
accessible. No better location 
can be chosen for the sink 
than directly under the broad 
and simply curtained window, 
with cabinets on each side, 
giving the effect of a bay- 
window. Not only does this 
guarantee plenty of light, but 
a certain pleasure in being 
able to look upon a cheery 
countryside. 

The sink, if desired, can be 
combined with an_ electric 
dish-washing machine with a 
separate drain; the swinging 
nozzle is so arranged that it 
can be moved directly over the 
washing machine, so that it 
will not be necessary to carry 
water to or from it. The 
built-in table to the right of 
the range, with the dresser 
next to it, provides drawers in 
abundance—twelve independ- 
ent compartments. The pots 





A Real Workshop 





easier. There is a closet for brooms, 
dust-pan and electric cleaner, also a 
separate alcove for the refrigerator, with a sliding door, so that 
the aleove may be kept cool. This alcove has closets below, with 
shelves above them where preserves and vegetables may be kept. 
The refrigerator has a door opening into the ice compartment, 
so that it can be iced from the porch. The entrance in has a 
parcel holder which is opened from the inside. f 

The garbage is burned in an incinerator with opening beside 
the range; or, if the garbage is saved for the livestock, it can be 
dumped into air-tight cans placed under the porch, so that the 
lid, which is opened by the foot, is flush with the porch floor. 

A closet for concealed iron- 
ing-board has not been for- 
gotten. Also a small washtub 
© | for kitchen articles on the left 
side of the sink. 


The Walls and Floor 


The floor of the kitchen should 
be covered with linoleum or 
rubber tiles fastened to the 
floor with sanitary base of 
composition material, six inches 
high. The walls and ceiling 
should be covered with a cloth 
having a specially prepared 
painted surface, so that it can 
be washed. Glazed tile back of 
the sink and range are very 
serviceable and give a good 
appearance, and of course a 
glazed tile wainscot five feet 
high around the whole kitchen 
would add immensely to the 
looks and durability of the 
wall surface. 

The color scheme should be 
light in coloring, but not 
white, as that is so very diffi- 
cult to keep spotless. The 
walls might be a very light buff 
with woodwork a warm light 
gray. Floor to be of same 
8 color. The curtains might con- 
tain a number of bright colors. 

If you are not an expert on 
interior decoration, and need 
some help on this problem, call 
on your county home demon- 
stration agent, or the extension 
department of your state agri- 
cultural college. Some of the 
paint companies also offer 
valuable suggestions on the 
decoration of kitchens, as well 
as other rooms in the house. 


Heating the Kitchen 


If a gas range is to be used, 
additional heat should be in- 
troduced. This can be done 
(if the house is heated by hot 
air) by putting in a hot water 
heating device in the crown of 
the heater over the fire box and 
placing a hot water radiator 


and pans are kept in the cup- 1, Range. 2, Sink. 3, Dresser. 4, Built-in table, with shelves under the sink in the kitchen. 
boards under the table and on above. 5, Cabinets to floor. 6, Electric washer. 7, Sliding Or if the building is heated by 


each side of the sink, while the bread-board. 8, Casement window-sash. 9, Bréom closet. 10, 


steam or hot water, the radia- 


cabinets above contain. the Refrigerator. 11, Sliding door. 12, Vegetable closet. 13, Ice-door tor can be connected to the 


various spices, condiments and 
groceries necessary for im- 
mediate use. The upper part el 
of the dresser contains china and crockery. A sliding bread-board 
pulls out from the table as shown. A hood over the range carries 
all odors of cooking through the ventilating flue and register. 


Casement Windows 


In order to get the greatest amount of air and ventilation, case- 
ment windows are recommended. These slide on metal tracks, 
can be opened together and pushed to one side or the other 
of the window opening, and are held rigid so the wind will not 


- Open or close them. 


All drawers and cupboards have the corners filled with brass 


in refrigerator. 14, Parcel holder. 
dump. 17, Closet for irons and ironing-board. E, Electric lights 


15, Incinerator. 16, Garbage system. 

The electric lights have 
been placed in air-tight globes 
fitted against the ceiling in the four corners of theroom so that 
the lights will shine directly on all the working portions of the 
room without casting shadows. 

[Seale drawings of the kitchen, with details of cabinets, dresser, 
shelving and all of the devices shown, have been made, and 
blue-prints of the same will be furnished if desired for $2. Ask 
for plans No. 602 


‘‘Beautifying the Farmstead” is the title of an unusually good 
Farmers’ Bulletin, free from your Senator or Representative, 
or from the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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JELLO 


Americas most famous dessert 


—for a treat 

The plainest meal becomes festive when there is Jell-O for dessert. The 
family, particularly the children, willlove it. Jell-O looks so pretty—sparkling 
and clear. And tastes so good—sweet and fruity. All you need to do to pre- 
pare Jell-O is “pour water.” And it is economical; we don’t know what good 
dessert could be cheaper. Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book and give the family 


some treats. . 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 
AN JELL-O 


NEAPOLIT. 
Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O ina pint water. When it is cold put two-thirds of it, a 
of boiling water. Pour two-thirds of it into a pooate ata time, onthe LemonJell-O. For the 
mould of proper shape. When it has set, whip ourth layer, whip the rest of the Straw 
the rest, pourit on and letit harden. Dissolvea Jell-O pourit on the hardened plain ro he 
package of Strawberry Jell-Oina pint of boiling All layers must be hard before others are added. 











Switches made from combings. The new way. Write me 
Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, lowa. 


s — = 


I= WHITE FLAME BURNER» 


M' light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
A é No —- Nae — a, 





























Vegetables in New Ways 
By Emily Reisenberg 
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j 
tb ee too, may as well save from one- 
to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 

Ward’s paper is not cheap paper. It is all standard quality, 
made lower in price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 

Think of papering an entire room 10x12 feet, side walls, 
border and Sale. or only 82 cents. 

Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, | 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, ‘‘allovers’’ and stripes. Prices 
from 3 cents to 35 cents per single roll. ; 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


This sample book will go into over one million homes. Why 
not into your home, too? Why not see the best new patterns 
and save one-third to one-half? y pay almost double for your 
paper? Write today for your copy of free book of wall paper 


S 



































samples. 

Address Our House Nearest You. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Pichoteday foe 
Chicago Kansas St. Paul Paper Sample 














When breakfast things are cleared away, 
The same old problem’s rising— 
The housekeeper sits down to think 
Of something appetizing. 
The dinner she must soon prepare, 
Or give the cook directions, 
And great is the relief she feels 
When she has made selections. 
When dinner things are cleared away, 
The problem that is upper 
Is just the same with one word changed, 
“What can I get for supper!”’ 


ANNED vegetables are gradually 

crowding the good old-fashioned tuber 
from the farm table, and the steaming 
dish of finely seasoned winter vegetables 
which should grace many a mid-day meal 
in cold weather is scarcely known in some 
families. This is rather unfortunate, for 
aside from their food value, tubers have 
an important mission to fulfill, as they 
furnish the roughage which is essential to 
good health, especially in winter when the 
home fare is more concentrated and less 
varied. 

The following rules and recipes will 
suggest a pleasing variety of dishes, and 
the methods used in their preparation are 
simple but designed to bring out the dis- 
tinctive flavor of each vegetable: 

Creamed white turnips: Cut firm white 
turnips into lengthwise sections. Pare, 
then slice finely, cover with cold water and 
bring rapidly to a boiling point. Cover 
the kettle and cook until tender. Drain 
and season lightly with salt and white 
pepper, then add a good white sauce; 
shake the kettle, but do not mash the 
turnips. Serve in a hot dish and, if at 
hand, garnish with finely minced parsley. 


Bouillon carrots: Scrape or pare the 
carrots, then cut into strips, dividing them 
into quarters or eighths. Place in a 
saucepan and add enough hot water to 
cover the bottom of the pan. When the 
water boils add enough strong, clear beef 
stock barely to cover, simmer until the 
carrots are tender, then season with salt 
and pepper, adding a pinch of sugar. 
When serving, take up the carrots in a 
perforated spoon and arrange around a 
piece of boiled beef on a hot platter. Pour 
the hot bouillon in which the carrots were 
cooked over the contents of the platter. 


Mashed yellow turnips and potatoes: 
Pare and cut yellow turnips into cubes, 
pare an equal amount of potatoes and cut 
into quarters. Cover the turnips with 
cold water and bring rapidly to the boilin, 
point, leaving the potatoes in a bowl o 
cold water. When the turnips have 
cooked fifteen minutes drain the potatoes 
and add to the turnips, cover the kettle 
and cook until tender. Drain and season 
with salt, pepper and butter or fresh pork 
drippings, counting one level tablespoonful 
of fat to every quart of cooked vegetables. 
Mash smoothly, pile in the middle of a 
hot platter and. surround with broiled 
pork-chops or sausage. 


Baked sweet potatoes: Sweet potatoes 
are either very well prepared or just a 
makeshift; there seems to be no happy 
medium possible. Try this method: 
Select sound, even-sized sweet potatoes or 
yams. When scrubbing for the cold- 
water bath, cut off the ends. Before 
placing the potatoes in the oven plunge 
them into a saucepan of boiling water for 


five minutes. Drain, run a knife around, 


the center of the potato lengthwise, just 
scoring the skin. Bake in a hot oven 



















from thirty-five to forty-five minutes, | © 
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longer if the potatoes are very large. As 
soon as the potatoes are done serve in a 
hot dish, covered with a napkin. The 
scalding renders the skin tender and the 
scoring makes a good dividing line when 
the potato is broken apart. 


Commodore potatoes: Have ready 
some cold boiled potatoes that have been 
cooked in the skin. Peel and remove any 
blemishes, slice evenly and not too thick. 
Place a heavy frying pan on the stove and 
heat until a drop of water will run across 
the pan like quicksilver. Put enough 
clear pork drippings or other fat in the 
pan to glaze the bottom well, add one or 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter and toss 
in the potatoes. Turn frequently with a 
spatula until all of the potatoes are nicely 
browned but, not broken, season with salt 
and pepper. Thoroughly beat fresh eggs, 
counting one egg for each person, or two 
eggs for three, add a pinch of salt, then 
pour the eggs over the potatoes. Turn 
carefully so the potatoes are well coated 
with the eggs, then fry until all parts are a 
light golden color. Dish up on a hot 
platter and, if at hand, garnish with 
chopped parsley. This is a good luncheon 
or supper dish. 


Two Good :Relishes 


These relishes may be used for replenish- 
ing the home supply, or can be made and 
sold at a profit to town customers. They 
call for none but winter vegetables. 


Beet and horseradish relish requires six 
cupfuls of cooked beets (skinned and 
ground in a food-chopper), one cupful of 
freshly grated horseradish, one and one- 
half cupfuls of vinegar, one-half cupful of 
water, one tablespoonful of salt, one-half 
cupful of sugar. Soak the horseradish in 
cold water for several hours before grating. 
Soak the beets before putting them on to 
cook, being careful not to cut off root 
ends or stems, lest they bleed and lose 
color, Mix all ingredients in a preserving 
kettle, bring to boiling point then cook 
for ten minutes. When cool pour into 
sterilized wide-mouthed bottles. When 
cold seal with melted paraffine. Serve 
with cold or hot meats. 


Winter piccalilli requires five small or 
four large heads of cabbage, five pounds of 
onions, five quarts of vinegar, ten peppers 
(red and green), and sugar to taste. To 
each quart of the drained mixture, add 
one tablespoonful each of celery seed and 
mustard seed. Chop cabbage and onions 
separately, place in large bowls, mix 
thoroughly and liberally with salt and 
allow to stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing, pour on sufficient boiling water to 
cover both cabbage and onions and allow 
to stand until cool, then the contents of 
the bowls are put into sacks and hung up 
to drain as dry as possible. This so re- 
duces the bulk that the cabbage and 
onion may be mixed in one large bowl, 
after which the peppers (finely chopped) 
are added, also the celery and mustard 
seed (which have been soaked in hot 
water until well swollen). Heat the 
vinegar to boiling point, add to the mix- 
ture and cook for twenty minutes, Sugar, 
if desired, is stirred in, and during the 
cooking one teaspoonful each of ground 
cloves and cinnamon can be added. If 
fresh peppers are not available, use canned 
peppers or canned pimentos, adding a 
dash of cayenne pepper if a very hot 
relish is preferred. 





ANCID butter can be made 
sweet by melting it in a clean, 
new saucepan, adding a slice of 
bread which has been toasted 
brown. The toast will absorb the 
unpleasant taste of the butter, 








leaving it nice and sweet. 
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Steaming, 


lavory Oats | 
ooked Quick 








QUICK QUAKER 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Creamy oats, hot and enticing, are now the quickest 
breakfast dish! 
Ask vour grocer for QUICK QUAKER. Cooks in 4 


the time of coffee, scarcely longer than plain toast. 


Same plump oats as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
you've always known. Cut before flaking, rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook 
faster—that’s the only difference. 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 

All the rich Quaker flavor. All the good of hot break- 
fasts quick! Today, try Quick Quaker. 









Quick Quaker _ Quaker Oats 




















Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 
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WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents make big profits on soap and toilet articles. 





No American home ever offered a more 
democratic yet distinguished hospitality 
to its guests—native and foreign—than 
Mount Vernon when Dame Washington 
was its mistress. 

With the many demands for her attention, 
how Martha Washington would have wel- 
comed the labor-saving helps of modern 
: homekeeping! For one thing, they would 
have saved her concern over the increasing 


, dullness of her prized mahogany and other 


furniture—a dullness which grew in spite 
of a tedious rubbing, rubbing, rubbing with 
the beeswax of her time. 

To the modern hostess, Liquid Veneer 
Polish means a simple and easy way to 
care for piano, furniture and woodwork—re- 
storing to or preserving in them the original 
beauties of finish, grain and coloring. 

As proof of its merit, we offer a free trial 
bottle; and with it we give a rare print 
; (7 in. x 10 in. suitable for framing) of 
} Martha Washington for 10c to pay postage 


* and packing. 


Buffalo Specialty Comey. 
312 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y 


Reliable hardware, drug, grocery, paint and, 
housefurnishing stores recommend 







Get sample case offer. 


HO-RO-CO. Manufacturing Con, 2734 Dodier, : St. Louis 


LOOMS $9.90 


SAF wD UP, BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure tosend for freeloom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 
— Factory St., 








Boonville, N.Y. 


ty. Variety of 


mixtures for sweat- 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





XTENSION workers in the South 

have aimed to show farm’ women 

how they can inicrease the income 
of the farm home by using local products 
that are easy to get. It has also been 
found important to develop home indus- 
tries that do not enter into competition 
with commercial products. Unusual ar- 
ticles bring the best prices to rural women 
and girls, and do not interfere with exist- 
ing business enterprises. With the extra 
money earned in this way the women can 
obtain more of the conveniences and 
pleasures that make for a comfortable 
home life. 


J Baskets of Many Shapes and 
Materials 


The kinds of baskets made depend to 
some extent on the material locally avail- 
able, which may differ in different states. 
In Mississippi the baskets are mostly 
made of long-leaf pine-needles or sweet- 
grass, both of which make suitable baskets 
for sewing accessories, confections, crochet 
work and similar uses, when the preserves 
usually sold in them are taken out. 





Made of the long pine-needles 
which grow in the South 


Honeysuckle baskets, made with a large 
graceful loop for a handle, are also made in 
Mississippi. They are frequently bought 
by florists, as they are well suited to formal 
arrangements of flowers. 

In Arkansas, flower and other baskets 
are generally made of the runners of the 
coral berry, which grows wild abundantly. 
Waste-paper baskets, sewing-baskets, and 
other decorative types can be made from 
this material, which may be found along 
roadsides and fences almost anywhere. 
Split-oak market baskets, strong and 
beautifully made, are also found in 
Arkansas. 

During ‘a recent field trip a representa- 
tive of the United States Department of 
Agriculture saw in Benton county, Ark., 
a man eighty years old givigg instruction 
in the making of split-oaKybaskets and 
doing very fine work. An old mountain 


ee 





Making Baskets at Home 











woman in Washington county also made 
split baskets. She earned $737.90 last 
winter by her work, enabling the family 
to keep the farm products until better 


She leaves the farm occasionally to 
teach basket-making 


prices were secured. She has taught her 
craft to several_of her neighbors. 


Even Corn-Shucks Have Their Uses 


Corn-shucks can be made into baskets of 
the market-bag type, and into a great 
many other useful articles, such as hats, 
horse-collars, chair bottoms, and door- 
mats. These articles are usually made 
after braiding the dried shucks into a sort 
of rope. Corn-shucks are used in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Alabama, as well as 
in Arkansas. In Georgia the pine-needle 
baskets are widely’made, and willow is 
used, too. In Florida the baskets are 
made of long-leaf pine, sweet-grass and 
willow. Honeysuckle and _pine-needle 
baskets are made extensively in Alabama. 
It is almost necessary to see these 
beautiful baskets to appreciate the artistry 
and skill which goes into their making. The 
designs are usually worked out by the 
maker, with a remarkable resultant beauty 
of shape and line as well as variety. The 
demand for them is constantly growing. 
At the short course given in August at 
Fayetteville by the Arkansas Agricultural 
College, the basketry course was given by 
a farm woman who had taught herself 
how to make baskets, and was making 





Well made and well displayed, these baskets were an interesting feature at 
the county fair 
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beautiful ones out of the runners of the 
coral berry. 

In Mississippi at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College the ten-day August 
short course was well attended, and prac- 
tically all the students, both girls and 
women, took courses in pine-needle and 
honeysuckle basketry in addition to their 
regular: work in other subjects. Quite 
recently an order for baskets amounting 
to $1,000 was undertaken by farm women 
in Mississippi who had received help in 
the work through extension agents. 


[Editor’s note: The women of the North 
and West might well follow the example 
set. by their southern sisters, using locally 
grown materials. Honeysuckle and sweet- 
grass grow abundantly in many states. 
Baskets have long been made of the 
leaves of the iris (blue flags) and cattails 
or rushes, and the Japanese make charm- 
ing baskets out of the Wisteria vine. The 
Home Economics Departments of your 
State Colleges would no doubt respond to 
a demand for instruction in basketry. 
Plan for such classes now, so, you can 
gather the materials next. summer. ] 





Law for Women 
Continued from page 102 


and can not do under the law. The right 
to own and manage property as defined by 
her state should also claim a share of her 
attention. 

The terms of contracts, deeds, mort- 
gages, notes and other legal papers should 
be mastered by the woman who aspires 
to administer her affairs intelligently. She 
should know what she is signing and why 
she is signing. A widow in our community 
recently signed away all her property 
rights without knowing what she was 
doing, and when left penniless she was the 
most surprised person imaginable. 

There are various ways in which one 
can acquire this knowledge, but a very 
fine way is through a woman’s club. Most 
women belong to some sort of club now- 
adays and it would be well if the members 
of each organization would take up this 
important subject instead of considering 
conditions in Russia or the art of ancient 
Greece. No doubt but that foreign social 
and political conditions are interesting, and 
art study is profitable at some stage of the 
club’s existence, but the law should have 
some attention from every woman. 

Women should know how to vote in- 
telligently and know whom they should 
support because of their attitude toward 
laws intended to safeguard women and 
children. They-can consider the subject 
in broad outline at first, from clear, com- 
prehensive books and magazine articles, 
by studying the questions and ansWers 
given on the subject of law which they 
find inthe farm papers, by seeking intelli- 
gence from local officers of the law and 
through talks on the subject by competent 
lawyers. Such men would gladly give 
their services to a woman’s club from time 
to time. 

It is quite possible for a woman to in- 
crease her knowledge of this important 
study within a few months and she will 
find the knowledge invaluable should she 
be left to rear a family and manage the 
affairs of a business hitherto in charge of 
the man of the house. Once the funda- 
mentals are mastered, then the study 
will be found as fascinating as poetry or 
romance. 





HE nation’s child crop, no less 

than the food crops, comes 
mainly from the farm. There are 
about 7,700,000 children under ten 
years of age on farms to 5,700,000 
in cities having an equivalent 
total population. 
























































Bread Pudding 


2 cups bread crumbs 2 eggs 


1 qt. scalded milk ¥4 teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon vanilla 


% cup sugar 
3 tablespoons butter 
1 cup Sun-Maid Raisins 


Soak bread in milk, cool; add sugar, 
butter, beaten egg yolks, salt, vanilla and 
Sun-Maid Raisins. Bake 40 minutes 
in a slow oven. Cover with meringue 
made of 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and 
2 tablespoons of sugar; brown and serve 


with maple sauce 
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They make this simple puddin 
‘iii ‘ for its goodness . 


Big, plump, juicy raisins,with all the 
stored-up sunshine and rich sweetness 
of the clustered grapes—what would 
famous old B. P. be without them? 


How really tempting their 


fruitiness and fine, full 
flavor makes this sim- 
plest and least expensive 
of all desserts—bread 
pudding! 

There is a magic in the 


;goodness of Sun-Maid 


Raisins. Have youlearned 
how to use them to make 
the foods of every day 
more tempting? 


Your family craves variety 
To theold, familiar foods, 
like good wheat bread, oat- 
meal and other cereals, rice 
puddings and so many 





In the blue package, 
seeded Muscats. In 
the red package, seed- 
less Thompsons. Now 
obtainable in 5and 10 
pound cartons 


more, youcan give new goodness and 
the variety that every family craves 
—simply by adding raisins. 

With them you can make your 
cakes, pies, cookies and numberless 


dainties doubly enticing. 


Send for free recipe book 
Use lots of raisins—not 
alone for their goodness 
but because they are rich 
in health and quick 
energy. You can deo it 


inexpensively, for raisins . 


are cheap this year: 


The easiest and surest 
recipes for many tempt- 
ing dishes, new and old, 
are given in the free book, 
“Recipes with’ Raisins.” 
Fill in the coupon and 
send for it today. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 


Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by 16,000 


growers with vineyards averaging only Pl d Son heaks,: Wied 
20 acres each. They are graded, packed | <Seme. pend’ see sont , ipes | 


and marketed through a co-operative 


ke association — the Sun-Maid l Names <3 5.06 
isin Growers Association, of Fresno, 


California 


with Raisins.” 


Dept. B-402, Fresno, California. 
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his sample book goes into 

over one quarter million 
homes. Are you participating 
in the wonderful savings? 


A Few of the Great 
Bargains— 


Wall Paper, per roll... @€ to 3$e€ 
House Paint, per gal., in bbis, 61.95 
Window Shades, each... ... SOc 
Congoleum Rugs, 9 x 12 .. $15.95 
Sanites, per 12 yard roll... 64.865 
White Enamel, per galion . 63.56 
Floor Varnish, per gallon . $2.95 


Wrive todey for your free copy. Over 100 
ectual wall peper samples and color charts. 









Independent Wall Paper Co., Pitssburgh, Pa. Dept. C 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge your 1924 Wall Paper 

and Paint Catalogue 

NAME 

27. dD 





ST. and NO. 
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WRITE TO-DAY-SAVE 4% 











Manufacturers 


Think of getting this won- 
— quality range, 4 
direct from fa 
u, ng completeffor only $8 
own, ~~ o ton gece 
ments. Save 
oe 00 other styles and 
jlesigns as Tf es, 
Combination 
Coal and Woo 
Ranges, Stoves, Fur- 
naces, Oil Stoves, Re- 
frigerators, etc, Easy 
payments. 24 hour 
shipments. . Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 30 days’ 











Kalamazoo StoveCo, 


0 
pW atelreriitersu. 10 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Direct to. You 





Werle x you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
I'l] disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the Te last 17 years--makes perf. 
of pone -winnk 


Ha wonmeate tens Lalso send you emg | Fuses Cakes and 
Sat ce de snake MX, B% oct oulPeh 


perfect cake param gy 3d time--failure 


them 
ther to 


or 
make money or or the fe of the best cake maker in 
PS ‘on letter, pos toned ap tanigib of tous 


pape onl coal tole for 
Mrs. Grace Osborn, anne 382, 


No One Wants His Subscription to Stop 


If your subscrintion to The Farm Journal runs out 
this mouth be sure and send your dollar promptly; 
you will not get the next number. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Suggestions for Parties 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE give suggestions for a Long- 

fellow party to be given by the English 
department of our school on the poet’s 
birthday. The Juniors. 


You might make your Longfellow party 
a Hiawatha evening. You could look 
through Longfellow’s poems for a suitable 
quotation to use in your invitations. Write 
the invitations on corn-colored stationery 
and, if possible, decorate the cards or note 
paper with pen-and-ink sketches of wigwams 
or growing corn. Recitations or readings 
from Hiawatha, and portions of the poem 
given with the musical setting which is so 
beautiful, would do for the first part of the 
program. You could indulge in games for 
the latter part, playing telegrams, using the 
letters in Longfellow’s name for the initials 
of the words in the telegrams. You could 


also play Pull In and Pull Out, chalking the 
outline of a wigwam on the floor. 

For a centerpiece for your table, arrange a 
scene from Hiawatha, dressing little dolls as 


























Fig. 2 


Indians. For refreshments, you could serve 
jerked meat sandwiches (make sandwiches 
with dried beef, toast and serve hot), salted 
nuts, wigwam ice-cream (place ice-cream in 
cones and turn cones, upside down on the 
plates) and maize bread, which means 
cookies made with corn flakes. Lollypops, 
dressed as Indian maids, will make suitable 
favors. 


What can we do at a Valentine party? 
High School Crowd. 


You can play Broken Hearts, a contest 
requiring a little preparation in advance. 
Sheets of red cardboard are cut into many 
heart-shaped pieces. The easiest way to do 
this is to draw one heart on a piece of card- 
board six inches square, cut it out and use 
it for a pattern, tracing from it the outlines 
of all the other hearts, which are also cut out 
with a pair of sharp scissors. When you 
have a sufficient number of these large, red 
hearts to supply one for each pair of expected 
guests, each heart is cut into pieces— 
wedge-shaped, square, crescent and circular 
bits. The parts of each heart are put into 
separate envelopes. Each pair of guests is 
given one of these envelopes and the problem 
is offered them to piece together the bits of 
the broken hearts so that they may appear 
whole again—after the manner of dissected 
maps. The pair that first succeed in piecing 
a heart, rise and announce the fact, and to 
them is awarded a prize. 

Another game is called “Progressive Pro- 
posals.”” Every man must propose to every 
git before the evening is over. The girls 
use every effort they can to prevent them 
from “coming to the point.” The man 
making the most offers receives a prize. The 
girl receiving the fewest declarations receives 
a prize also. 

Play ‘Hearts and Mittens’ thus: Cut out 
of red cardboard half as many hearts and 
mittens as you expect in your company. 
Out of blue cardboard cut hearts and mittens 
for the rest of the company. Number them 
so every heart has its corresponding mitten. 
Attach strings or ribbons to each and place 
them in a basket. Each guest takes the end 
of a string and pulls out his heart or mitten, 








{Alkali i in Sian : 
Bad For the Hair 
Many soaps and shampoos 


joOnooooc: 

prepared 
contain too much free alkali which is very 
injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

Che best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo 
for this is pure and 
entirely —_greaseless. 
It is inexpensive and 
beats anything else 
all to pieces. You 
can get this at any 
drug store, and a 
few ounces will last 
the whole family for 
months. re 

Two or three teaspoonfuls is all that is 
required. Simply moisten the hair with 
water and rub it in. It makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, cleanses thor- 
oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and is soft, fresh 
looking. bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage. Besides, it loosens and takes out 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


The R. L. Watkins Company _ Si 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub 
in thoroughly with 
the finger tips 
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Bargain p prices on Gas Stoves, 
Oil Stoves. Kitchen Cabinets, 
Tables, Refri 6, Fireless 





— Kitchen wonde direct 
from factory at rock- 
om who Prices 
and Easy Terms. The 
plagest mae | govtss 


Everythi Rerything sent Po 


Test 38 BAYS Tr 1aL 7 
own home. a. on anaes 4 
fuel— Make bett ny See 
GreatestValue ~ Spe play hte 
address for Bargain Book. ey" nae — 


IAL STEEL 
607 Detroit Ave. Established i 369 Cleveland, Ohio 








Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings 
They should have aplace 
in every homethathasan 
appreciation of thebeanty 


The Mill—Ruysdacl S05 nnepiration et fam = 


TWO CENTS EACH fran 


For a quarter of a century they have been invaluable in i if A 





the classroom and the home. larger size for framing, - oo 
xm inches including margin, at $1.25 each, Send for as 
Catal illustrating 1600 famous _masterpicces, and > 
three & Pictures in the popular si — fo 
Catalogue 15 cents, in coin or > otamns. ; 
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RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


nineties soft and smooth | _ 4 
by anointing freely| # 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


































Guaranteed Time Ke 
Yer. Given for selling 0 
y” 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c “7 core S 
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We trust you till goods are 

. AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO._ 
Box 42Z Lancaster, 
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as the case may be. Hach one then hunts 
for his partner. When all are paired off, a 
circle is then formed, and some one strikes up 
a lively march. Whenever the music stops, 
all the girls stand stiil, and the men move 
up one. This goes on until every one has had 
all the different partners, and finally, when 
the original partners come together there is 
a grand march before the circle breaks up. 

To match partners give a gummed Valen- 
tine seal to each person, also a little card 
telling where the seal is to be fastened. For 
instance, ‘On the cheek under the right 
eye,” or “‘On the left ear lobe.’”’ Each guest 
must then accept as partner the one with a 
like decoration. Of course the hostess must 
write two cards alike, one for the man and 
one for the girl. 

Serve sandwiches cut with a heart-shaped 
cutter, Waldorf salad served in rosy apples, 
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A heart tree for your Valentine dasty 


layer cake with a ring, thimble, button and 
penny wrapped in pieces of wax paper and 
placed between the layers, heart-shaped 
cookies, salted peanuts, fruit gelatine with 
whipped cream, coffee or chocolate. See 
illustration of table covered with crépe paper 
and a “heart tree’’ centerpiece shown above 
Serve salted nuts or small candies in paper 
cups, and decorate the table with the little 
red candles wrapped round with fire-proof 
fringed paper to match. (See Fig. 1.) The 
girls will like to wear ‘‘combs’’ made by 
attaching a hairpin to a card showing a heart 
and cupid’s wings. (See Fig. 2.) 

E. H., Oregon: Please send full name and 
address. I want to answer your welcome 
letter. H. 


Aunt Harrier wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


New Bed Coven from: Old 
Material 


Soft and warm bed coverings can be quickly 
made from discarded garments, worn blankets 
ot old shawls which accumulate from time 
to time. By ripping the best part from half- 
worn dresses, tearing in strips and sewing 
together on the machine, alternating stripes 
of light and dark, it reqitires less than half a 
day to complete rather attractive covers for 
acomfort. The lining can be made of a half- 
worn blanket, tearing down center of the 
blanket and sewing the edges together, thus 
placing the thickest part in center. Or use 
the commercial cotton batts and tack with 
colored twine, silkateen or other strong 
thread, two inches apart. These comforts 
are so soft and warm that they are much 
preferred to those made from new material. 
Very serviceable quilts for heavy wear, 
such as camping, traveling, or for boys who 
prefer weighty covers, aré made from men’s 
discarded clothing. Rip garments apart, 
wash and press. Cut into six, or eight-inch 
Squares and sew together on the sewing 
Machine with an overlapping seam. Then 
brier-stitch the seams with bright colored 
yarn. If the cloth is light in weight add an 
Mterlining of old outing flannel or light 
Weight cotton batting. .The underside of 
quilt can be made of flour sacks, dyed 
wh or khaki color. ese woolen quilts 
are very desirable for use during extreme 
¢old weather and will last for many years. 
Very pretty and easily made quilts are 
Thade of flour sacks dyed in different colors, 
n powed.t in strips and quilted to a colored 
Lily Reed York. 
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rom Steak io Pancakes/ 
— ‘fries Everything’ 


EADY to serve sizzling hot, temptingly 
tender, juicy steak comes from the 

skillet as you want it—rare, medium, or well 
done—after a quick sear and juice retaining 
frying on the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 
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Send for P . : mae 
erfect frying is possible over the piping 
mr rigerator Bowl hot, clean flame of the Nesco Burner, From 
entree gnats past cents ia where the match touches the easily-cleaned, 
we wiht ead you n haney non-burnable Rockweave Wick, the clear 
made of famous Nesco | Royal blue, gas flame rises through the grates 


directly under the utensil. 


This intense, clean heat, at only a few cents 
a day, is just what you want for baking, boil- 
ing, roasting, etc.; also preserving, broiling 
and toasting. It never soots up kettles or 
— heats the cook or the kitchen. 





— 





























= Let your dealer demonstrate the Nesco Per- 
= fect and quote you the low price that is easily 
within the reach of all. Write for the beau- 
tifully illustrated 16-page book, “A Perfect 
Servant in your Home.” 
The Neseo P whe oct Water Heater ee CNet arte by G, ried oon Wis. 
with an enue Mave Rpeore NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
eae el small cost in it. ean ranite City, Ill. fee Tez Stiee PE 
any hon , anywhere. Write for 
circular us Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 






Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Pentanguishene, Ontatio, Canada 


NESCO PERFECT 


QI. COOK STOVE 
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ls. 
for face powder. Apply 
a little cream. When near- 
ly dry dust on the powder. 





THE FAR} 










Now for his Face! 


Let’s give him Mama’s Complexion Cream 


LD winds injure a delicate, tender complexion, #7) 
and so does the sudden change from indoors to fi 
frosty air. Roughness and chapping usually follow 


any prolonged exposure unless the skin is protected 


with a softening and healing emollient like HINDS 


Honey and Almond CREAM. 


You can use this cream freely at any time, on the face, 
neck, arms and hands, with absolute assurance of deriv- 
ing gratifying results. It is economical and agreeable. 


The treatment is simple. 


All dealers sell Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 50c, $1.00. We will 
mail a sample for 2c, trial bottle 6c, traveler size 10c. Try-out box of 


5 Samples, assorted, 10c. Booklet Free. 


Write A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 46, Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 


Representatives Wanted 


Amazing big . Heat without coal. New kerosene 
burner cooks, heats, bakes cheaper, better, cleaner than coal 
or wood, Fits any stove ; no changes for easy installation. 
Let us tell you how to get yours without cost. Write quick. 
Even Heat Generator Co., 720 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


I JOURNAL 


© 
: 1923 
A.S. Hinds Co. 


After shaving use 
Hinds Cream to 
soothe and relieve 
irritation from 
close shave or soap. 






DELICIOUS DESSERTS—Big Money in selling 


Stuart’s Delicious Desserts, Pud- 


ding Powders and Pie Fillers. 


Write for terms and free sample. [11] 


Big Profits. 


Lightning Sellers. 


C. H. STUART & CO., 1132 Union St., Newark, New York 








Quickly Learn to Play Your Favorite 
Instrument in Spare Time at Home— 
for a few cents a lesson. 


Don’t be just a listener. Be a 
performer! Play the kind of mu- 
sic that puts fife into a party. 
Make yourself popular. Earn money. 
Quickly learn your favorite instru- 
ment. It’s easy, now! A surprising 
new method puts you ahead fast. 
And it’s the proasantest way you 
ever heard o 

You don’t have to know a note at 
the start. Everything is made abso- 
lutely clear. And there are no trick 
numbers or other “stunts.” You 
learn to play from regular notes. And the 
entire cost averages only a few cents a lesson! 

Piano, violin, saxophone, traps—or any other in- 
strument. Pick your favorite. Practice at home, 
where no-one can bother you. And you'll be 
amazed how soon you play melodies instead of 
just scales. 

Aceysliy, Pais wonderful method costs only a fraction of 
what And many students 





several times the price of the whol by playing i 
o le course by p in 
orchestras, etc., only a few months after beginning. Others 
ong See permerey, © worth ton Gane whet thay seid. 
You're reading this at a lucky moment. The low 
price course has been cut in half by 
pany oaey cay OE ype ne qed nny ag 4 
cou 


Don’t delay. Hundreds 
will want to come in on the 
special offer. We will also 
send an Illustrated Folder 
which proves better than 
words heey Someptreny uick 
and easy the famous Print 
& Picture Method is, Mail 
the coupon today—if you 
want to become an accom- 

lished player in the easiest, 

t and quickest possible 
way! Act now. U.S. 









LEARN TO PLAY 


Mandolin 
Drums and 





572 Br ick 


Bidg., N.Y. C. 


Please send 
Home,” also, Illustrated Folder 
Offer.’ I am interested in the foll 
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U. S. SCHOOL OF M ic 
572 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

ur free book “‘ 


Music Lessons in Your Own 
and particulars of your Special 


jowing course 














| Cream, Cucumbers 


| and Salt 


| By the Beauty Editor | 


UCH might be said of the use and 

abuse of cosmetics. The woman who 
would preserve her beauty through life will 
never use any preparation which has not 
been prepared by a thoroughly reliable firm. 
Powder in moderation is harmless, provided 
it contains no metallic substance and is 
washed off at night. As a rule, creams and 
emulsions suit dry skins, while toilet-waters, 
such as elder-flower, Florida, or rose-water, 
suit oily skins; but there is nothing better 
than the domestic cosmetics, such as cream, 
cucumber, and buttermilk. Buttermilk is 
invaluable, especially for use after exposure 
to sun and wind. Cucumber cream is recom- 
mended for those who flush easily or have too 
much color, and during the summer a slice 
of cucumber may be rubbed over the face 
with good results. When cucumbers are not 
in season, use elder-flower water. <A éooling 
and healing face wash is prepared as follows: 
Elder-flower water, one-half pint; friar’s 
balsam, three drams. Put these ingredients 
in a well-corked bottle, and shake vigorously 





.until they are thoroughly mixed. 


If You Are Pale 


Those who are naturally pale can cultivate 
a color by this method; Dip a perfectly 
clean India-rubber sponge in cold water and 
rub the cheeks with this sponge for five 
minutes at a time, every fifteen minutes 
during the hour before going out. Another 
method consists of -pinching the cheeks 
between the thumb and first joint of the 
forefinger, working from below upward. 


Salt as a Skin Tonic 


If properly used, salt is finer for the skin 
than any other known tonic. The face 
should never be washed in salt water when it 
is not perfectly clean, for salt water is in 
the nature of an astringent and will contract 
the pores. It is excellent for enlarged pores 
and the solution will act as a veritable stimu- 
lant to the skin. 

The best way to administer the salt-water 
treatment is as follows: Wash the face well 
with warm water and a mild white soap, 
dry gently and rub a little good cold cream 
into the open pores. Remove the cream 
with a bit of absorbent cotton. Then wash 
the face in a quart and a pint of water in 
which a handful of salt has been dissolved. 


For a Flabby Skin 


If the skin on the face or throat is flabby, 
you will find a salt massage of the greatest 
benefit. This will make the skin firm and 
strong. Just take salt in the hands and rub 
it into the skin; not too hard, but gently and 
evenly, for the roughness of the salt will 
redden and irritate the flesh. After a soft 
but thorough salt massage wash off with 
cold water. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
eare of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square,Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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The best medicine! Two miles of 
oxygen three times a day! 

This is not only the best but it is 
cheap and pleasant to take. 

It suits all ages and constitutions. 


It is patented by Infinite Wisdom 
—sealed with a signet divine. 

It cures cold feet, hot heads, pale 
faces, feeble lungs and bad tempers. 

It often has been known to recon- 
cile enemies, settle matrimonial quar- 
rels and bring reluctant parties to the 
state of double blessedness. 


This niedicine never fails! 








Dr. Lawfason Brown. 
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The Teacher-Nurse 
By Margaret A. Bartlett 











LTHOUGH it is impossible for every 
small country school to have a quali- 
fied nurse in daily attendance, there is no 
reason why a high standard of health 
among the pupils can not be maintained. 
If the teacher knows the common ills of 
childhood, their causes, symptoms and 
cures, and has the hearty co-operation of 
the parents in keeping the school free from 
disease, this will quickly tend to lessen 
the number of epidemic colds and con- 
tagious diseases. 

The teacher’s knowledge should not be 
restricted to what she happens to know, 
but should be gained from careful study 
and from a direct interview with the 
village doctor. She should learn the use of 
a clinical thermometer, how properly to 
look down a child’s throat and what to 
look for in that throat, and other simple 
instructions for the examination of her 
young charges. She should have in her 
desk a list of home remedies useful in 
treating sore throat, common colds and 
digestive disturbances, so that when she 
finds it necessary to send a child home for 
treatment, she can send along with the 
note instructions as to what to do. In 
addition the common principles of hygiene 
should be daily drilled into the pupils— 
clean hands, clean teeth, clean nose, 
regular attendance to toilet and plentiful 
consumption of water. 


The Teacher and the Parent 


Thus prepared in a fight against disease, 
the teacher with the co-operation of 
parents can make the school a clean school. 
Let parents realize the good resulting 
from a teacher-nurse, and they will bow to 
her judgment when Johnny is sent home 
from school because of a sore throat, 
with instructions to gargle frequently 
with salt water, and will see that he does 
it and that he is kept away from other 
children until the soreness has disappeared. 
In all probability Johnny will be fit to 
return to school the next day; but, in case 
the sore throat is the forerunner of a 
severe case of scarlet fever, diphtheria or 
even tonsillitis, germs of the disease will 
not be spread among his schoolmates. 
Possibly a serious epidemic might thus be 
prevented. 

Common colds have been considered 
too lightly. Now it is known that many of 
the children’s diseases begin either with a 
sore throat or a running nose. Sometimes 
it seems hard to keep a child home just 
because he has a cold, but if both teachers 
and parents realize the danger resulting 
from the attendance of one coughing, 
sneezing, slightly feverish pupil, they will 
readily consent to his absence for several 
days. Yet in that course lies much 
trouble, for too much stress has been 
placed on attendance, too little on health. 
A child, desiring to see his name on the 
report as a pupil 100 per cent in attend- 
ance, will oftentimes drag himself to 
school when almost too sick to hold up his 
head, remain as long as possible and then 
drag himself home again, often through 
slush and snow, thus endangering not only 
his own health, but that of all the little 
folks with whom he has come in contact. 
The perfect attendance list should be 
altered to read, “Neither absent nor 
tardy except on account of sickness.” 

t every school board vote a sum of 
money to be paid the village doctor for a 
course of instruction on health and 
hygiene, to be administered to teachers 
not proficient in these subjects. Then let 

e parents work with the teachers in 

eeping their schools free from the many 
dangerous diseases of childhood. 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 





Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs) 
made upon a felt 
paper base are not 
linoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell them as 
linoleum is a vio- 
lation of the law. 
Felt paper floor 
coverings have a 
black interior 
which is easily de- 
tected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 

















This attractive attic bedroom has a floor of Blabon Printed Linoleum, No. 5247 


“Can this be an attic?” 


‘on wes : ” ma 


Your surprise is natural! For this shows what a 
transformation is possible with a few inexpensive 
furnishings and a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum. 


Yesterday, a store-room with a dull, splintery 
wood floor, full of cracks! Today, a bedroom with a 
smooth, artistic Blabon floor as a foundation for 
harmonious and attractive furnishings. Or you may 
have other rooms where as great a change is 
possible with Blabon Art Linoleum or Blabon hues 
of genuine linoleum. 


A Blabon floor is springy, quiet and comfortable 
to the tread. And what work it will save you!. No 
hand sweeping—just a light going over with a damp 
cloth keeps a Blabon floor bright and clean. The 
crackless, dustless surface is sanitary. It gives the 
warmth of a double floor. It never needs expensive 
refinishing. It is economical to maintain. Fabric 
rugs may be thrown over Blabon floors, if desired. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the colors 
and patterns go through the burlap back, and 
never wear off while the linoleum lasts. There are 
many places in the home where Blabon Printed 
Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. 


Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 


Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the 
Modern Home”’, will be sent free upon request. 

Every home-maker should also have our new 32-page, 
8x11” brochure “Planning the Color Schemes for Your 
Home”’, by Hazel H. Adler. Beautifully illustrated in color 
Explains the correct use of color and materials. Sent 
anywhere in U. S. upon receipt of 15 cents. 
The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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16 modetis of 
Oliver burners to 
fit any range, heat- 
er or furnace. 
Twice the heat of 
ceat. Cheap, 
clean, . 














Ends Dirt and Drudgery 


Coal —ashes—dirt —soot—dust—smoke—building 
fires—carrying ashes—uneven heat—cold rooms— 
coal strikes—shortages—poor quality —exorbitant 
prices? No! Neyer again as long as you live! 

INSTEAD—Cheap heat — plentiful heat —soot- 
less heat~ashless heat-smokeless heat—and all 
this without any change to your range, heater or 
furnace by simply installing a wonderful New 
Kind of Heat every family can afford. 


Twice the Heat of Coal 
Fits Any Stove or Furnace 


Already over 150,000 American house- 
wives have equip their homes with 
this amazing invention, called the 
> Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, because 
it burns 95 per cent air, only 5 per 
eent oil, (the cheapest fuel there 
is). Itgives twicethe heat of coal. 
No wicks, no odor, no smoke, no 
earbon. It is absolutelysafe—will 
last a lifetime—guaranteed to 
ye ting satisfaction. 
nstalled in your stove in one 
minute—then by simply turning 
a valve you have much or little 
heat, when and as you want it 
the whole year round. 


Special Low Price 
Introductory Offer 
Don’t pay another coal bill—don’t go on with the 
and Grodgery of coal and wood—risking your 
family’s health in eold winter months, Send im- 
med forour Free Bookletwhich tells all about 
this amazing invention —and how you ean use it in 
pout own steve’ on Mr. Oliver’s Serial Low Pies 
trod made o 
tae acerca ei es cates to ate oe 
price if you send the coupon immediately, Noobli-e 
gation. Get this coupon in the very first mail. 


AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Oliver representatives make big . 
money. Bentley made $216 in one 
day. Big opportunity te estab- 
lished sales organizations. Spare 
time workers needed. Exclusive 
territory. Write at once for 
Free Sample 
Case Offer 
and full de- 
tails. No ob- 
ligation. 
Write B. M, 
Oliver, Pres- 
ident, at ad- 


OLIVE 














«ss BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER COMPANY 


B-21 Oliver Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Oldest and M actu: i 
ere np World f O8Ge 


Canadian Distributor: B-21 Oliver Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


B,21 Oliver Bidg., St. 
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SPEAKIN’ DAY 


A Farm Bureau Recitation , 
By Elisha Safford 





















Of all the picters thet come an’ go 

When time is gettin’ shorter, 

An’ the wick in life’s lamp burns red an’ 
low 

Where the twilight shadders loiter, 

There’s one that makes us turn sick an’ 
faint, 

Even at this late writin’ 

The one of a schoolroom, old an’ quaint, 

An’ its Friday’s speech recitin’. 


Monday mornin’ we felt its dread; 

Tuesday, the gloom was thick’nin’; 

Wednesday found us with hearts like lead; 

Thursday—the thought was sick’nin’; 

Thursday night-—afraid we'd die— 

Friday—afraid we wouldn’t— 

An’ we didn’t much care—we'd think 
with a sigh, 

Whether we could or we couldn’t. 


At last the teacher would call our name 
An’, with the four walls spinnin’, 

We'd try an’ stand, with cheeks aflame, 
On our tremblin’ underpinnin’; 

To the lofty platform steps we’d climb, 
With heart an’ mind a-flutter— 

We'd tug at a button from time to time, 
But never a word could we utter. 


We'd clear our throat an’ hem an’ haw, 

While the faces danced before us, 

An’ the floor riz up ’til all we saw 

Was the ceilin’ whirlin’ o’er us; 

We'd hold to our coat with a grip like 
death, 

An’ splutter an’ fizz like a fountain, 

An’ swaller an’ gasp ’til all out o’ breath, 

At a lump as big as a mountain. 


Then, all of a sudden, like floods of rain, 

The words ’ud rush seethin’ an’ tossin’, 

An’ away we’d tear like a railway train 

Nor never stop at a crossin’, 

Conimas an’ colons an’ paragraphs, too, 

We'd pass at a pace most excitin’, 

An’ we gen’rally felt, when at last we got 
through, 

Like an aeronaut jes’ after lightin’. 


Whene’er we think of them ol’-time days, 
Our heart grows cold an’ quaky; 

The faded room swims in a haze 

An’ our knees git weak an’ shaky; 

For public speakin’ may be ali right 

For politicians an’ preachers, 

But it troubles us fellers an awful sight 
Who are only common creatures. 





SCIENTIFIC 
By Vincy Preston Loops 
If you don’t know what's wrong with your 
innards, 
But you seldom or never feel fine, 


Don’t waste any money on doctors— 
Try betaiminazolylethylamine. 


When ali those around you are sneezing, 
And flu takes its annual toll, 

Rest easy, no bad germ can get you— 
Use methylenediiododiguaiacol. 


If pneumonia is snooping about you 
And you fear lest you’ve taken a chill, 
There’s only one thing which ean save 


ou-— 
It's benzylidenedibenzyldiethyl, 





UCCESS in life is not so much 

a matter of talent or of oppor- 
tunity as of concentration and 
perseverance, 
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rich Proctor is the 
fifth Mellin’s Food 
baby in this 
household.” 
Geo. S. Proctor, 
New Hampton, 
N, HL. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Thousands of 
mothers have found 
that the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Mod- 
ification satisfactorily 
solved their infant 
feeding problems, 


Write ped a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
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Mellin’s Food Company ~ 


Boston, Mass. 


177 State Street, 
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"We have two 

H babies, both rajsed 

¥) on Mellin’s Food. 

1 am sending 

pict re of Kirby, 

the youngest one.” 
, Mrs. 

1 Ralph . Alexander, 
Temple, Texas, 
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DETACHABLE BLADE SCISSORS 


Scientifically accurate 
with razor steel edges. 
Blades remain keen 
longer than ordinary 
scissors and when dull 
ean be replaced easily 
and quickly with new 
blades at trifling cost. Will 
evut heavy cloth or sheer 
fabrics without slipping. 
Scissors with pair of extra 
blades #1.00. In presen- 
tation case, $1.50. Gold 
plated in velvet lined box, 
@2.50. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Refer 
to Fifth National Bank. 


THE. NATURELLE Co, 
























125 East 23rd: Street New York, N. Y. 








Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 


Golden June Shade Which 
, Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 


ful to each gallon of cream and out 


your churn. comes butter of Golden June 
shade, ‘Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, ‘harmless, and meets all State 
Used for 50 
years by ‘all large creameries. Doesn’ 
Absolutely tasteless. — 


and National food laws. 


color buttermilk. 
Large bottiles cost only 35 cents at drt 


or cery stores. . 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, 
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The Mushroom Twins 


Continued from page 100° 








later than usual and had been there only a 
little while when a screaking noise startled 
them. 

‘‘Where was it?”’ Eddie whispered. 

“Sounded like the cave door to me,” 
Teddie answered cautiously. 

After this everything was still for a long 
time. For so long a time in fact that the 
boys became drowsy. Slowly their eyelids 
would close, only to be jerked open by power 
of will as they remembered why they were 
there. Finally, however, in spite of valiant 
effort, the quiet cave and dim light pro- 
duced a drowsiness that could not be re- 
sisted and soon, in their safe retreat, they 
slept. 

The next morning, two things were evi- 
dent. The thief had again visited the cellar 
and there was another basket of fresh mush- 
rooms in the groceryman’s window. 

On the schoolhouse steps they met Bob 
Whalen. He appeared not to see them and 
was hurrying on when Eddie stopped him. 

‘Hello, Bob! rather early this morning 
aren’t you?” 

“‘Yes,”’ Bob answered. “I had to stop at 
the grocery store as I came by. How are 
the mushrooms?’’ 

‘*Fine!’’ Teddie answered shortly. 

“T hear they have begun calling you the 
Mushroom Twins up at the hotel,’’ Bob said 
laughingly, as he walked on. 

“The nerve of some people,’ Eddie re- 
marked savagely after the retreating figure 
of Bob Whalen. “I wouldn’t mind his 
taking our mushrooms so much if he just 
wouldn’t look so darned innocent about it.” 


RANDFATHER decided to keep the 

boys company that night in their efforts 
to capture the thief and they had not long 
to wait. Searcely had they settled them- 
selves comfortably, when a screaking noise 
was heard at the cave door, then all be- 
came quiet. After what seemed a long time 
to the breathless boys, the screaking sound 
came again followed by a stealthy sound as 
though dirt had been dislodged and was 
sliding down the steps. Then a stone came 
bounding down and hit the bottom step with 
a thud. 

Eddie reached out and grasped Teddie by 
the arm and both held their breath, as an 
enormous rat, followed closely by another 
big fellow, came bounding into the cave. 
Almost before the work of vandalism had 
begun three more thieves appeared on the 
scene. 

With their guilt fully established, grand- 
father did not wait longer. Quickly he 
scurried after the rats, club in hand, and 
before the banquet had fully begun, it ended 
in one death and a casualty. 

“T still don’t understand where Bob 
Whalen gets his mushrooms to sell,’’ Teddie 
remarked the next morning. “There he 
comes now, let us ask him.” 

“Hello, Twins,” Bob shouted when he 
was within hearing distance. ‘“‘Come over 
home with me. I’ve something to show 
you.” 

It was Saturday morning and the boys 
followed Bob eagerly, glad to know he was 
at last treating them as friends. 

“Give you three guesses,” Bob offered 
when they had reached the house. 

“Never could guess in a hundred years,” 
answered the twins. ‘‘Show us.”’ 

Bob laughed happily as he led them to 
three of the prettiest mushroom beds for 
which any one could wish. 

“You see, Twins, it was like this,’’ Bob 
confessed. ‘‘When you first came I couldn’t 
help envying you. You had so many things 
I had always wanted but had never had. 
was just about hopeless when you boys 
began planning your mushroom beds. I 
knew there was a big enough market here 
for all the mushrooms -all three of us could 
raise so I began making some beds, too. I 
couldn’t make very many, for I did not have 
money enough to get much spawn. Now, 
however, thanks to the mushrooms I have 
sold, I have enough to make more beds and 

am beginning to see how I can make sgme 
of my dreams come true. And I wanted you 
to know that the whole plans and whatever 
results may come from them are due 
to the Mushroom Twins.” 
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You Must Fight Film 


No whiter teeth without that 
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If you want whiter teeth, you must 
combat the film that clouds them. 
Millions do that now. Wherever you 
look you can see the results. 

Make this free test and see the re- 
sults on your own teeth. 


The cloud is film 


The cloud on teeth is film. At first 
the film is viscous. You can feel it 
now. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it, so much of the 
film remains. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That’s how teeth 
lose beauty. 

Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 











Pepsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over 
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They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 
You have little chance to escape 
— troubles if you do not fight the 
m. se 
Dental science has now found two 


3 effective film combatants. One dis- 


integrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved by 
many careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Now 
careful people of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 


See what it does 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits better. These 
combined results are bringing mil- 
lions benefits you want. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. * 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad that you 
made this test. Cut out coupon now. 





1397 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 698, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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When 
Snowflakes Fly 


—and the sleeping flowers 
no longer fill the air with 
sweetness,then more than 
ever is a breath of perfume 
a rare delight—to you—to 
those about you. A lovely 
promise of the coming 
springtime. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


bring to you the captured 
fragrances of far off lands 
—of the flowery hillsides 
of southern France—India 
—the Orient. They offer 
you a wide variety from 
which to choose. 


Make This Test 


Do you know how to choose 
the perfume that exactly suits 
you—makes you appear more 
charming? The Colgate Per- 
fume Test shows you how. 
Write for the three trial vials 
of perfume and perfumers’ test 
slips with directions, illustrated 
below, and enclose a 2c stamp. 
Address Colgate & Co., Dept. 
88—P, 199 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 




















A NEW OIL LAMP’ 


Burns 94% Air 
The mventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is offer- 
ing Ya ive one to'the first user in each locality 
ts) help introduce it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 


N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





7 rt Se rs ae eve ae 
Harper’s Ten-use Set. Needed in every home. Washes 
dries windows. serubs, . 
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“But yes: I have heard it said. Yet he be- 
queathed me nothing, Senor.” 

Drayton uttered a low growl of disgust. 
“I’m not going to stand around and be 
laughed at!’ He faced the woman: ‘Now, 
then, Senora, Tom Marion stole Montero’s 
money, and he hid it here—and we're going 
to take it!”’ 

“There is no money here, either the 
Presidente’s or any one’s.’” The woman’s 
eyes flashed. ‘‘ ‘The Nixies’—the smugglers 
—never had anything of Montero’s, and 
what they did have they took with them— 
all of it—when last they went away. They 
were the Senor Marion’s men, but the band 
was broken up. The government on the 
mainland was angry and said there should be 
no more smuggling.” 

Jimmie had been listening with growing 
conviction. ‘This is true?’’ he now, how- 
ever, earnestly questioned. “It is quite 
true? Marion never brought here a strong- 
box—a box of gold and papers? Think, 
Senora!” 

The thin nostrils quivered. 
her head. 

“It is all true.’’ She faced her audience 
with sudden pride. “Senor Marion was for 
a long time a smuggler, but never—never 
was he a thief! Never, never—I swear by 
the holy Saints—did he touch the money of 
other people!” 


She shook 





VHE recent brawlers watched her with 

something close to awe, those who un- 
derstood her and those who did not. 

“T see what you are: you evil men—you 
wicked men, who would fight like fiends at 
my door and cover yourselves with un- 
righteous blood. You want the money of 
the dead Presidente! You greedy cattle! 
You would soil the departed soul of Senor 
Marion for it. You dare to accuse him of 
stealing it! Well, I shall tell you what he 
stole: he stole me one night, many years ago, 
when I was a lovely young dancing-girl. 
Oh, you need not laugh! I was beautiful as 
the rising sun, and my lips and cheeks were 
red with youth, and my hair hung in two 
thick black braids below my knees! He 
stole me from Viejo and brought me here, 
where all his friends, ‘The Nixies,’ lived. 
But he loved me. He took me to the priest, 
and the priest married us. He put our hands 
together, and we knelt before him. The 
whole village followed us in a long pro- 
cession. He brought me a pretty white 
dress and gave me a string of red beads to 
wear around my neck. These beads, he 
gave me these!” ; 

She raised to her lips a string of coral 
that hung about her firm neck. Her words 
fell fast, vet she spoke with an almost 
childish ‘guilelessness. 

“T had no education. I would return to 
my dancing, I would run away from him and 
be again the dancing-girl, to laugh in the 
faces of the villagers, to snap my fingers, to 
sing my songs. And he would be angry—so 
angry that he could never beat me, so 
angry that he could sail far away and forget 
me. He could be ashamed of me. He could 
hide me away from the world, here, when 
the ‘Nixies’ went—give me this little green 
hut for my only house, to live in it alone— 
but he could never, never, never take Mon- 
tero’s money! He could leave me with little 
to eat. But rob another man? No, no, no!”’ 

“Why,’’ asked Alvaro, “‘did he call you 
his treasure? Why did he say we should 
find treasure on this island, a great treasure 
that had to be guarded faithfully and for- 
ever?” 

Concia Mendez leaned her head against 
the doorway, her body shaken with sobs of 

* tenderness. 

““Yes,”’ she nodded, ‘‘that is it. You see, 
he loved me in the end. I doubted some- 
times. Since he said that, I know. He told 
me he would say that. It is his message to 
me. They told me he was dead. Some one 
saw him dead. That is all I know. He has 
sent you, Senor, to guard me, faithfully and 

forever, is it not so? I am ignorant—I am 
foolish. He knew, and he said it. I could 
not care for myself when I was old. I am 
nearly old: you see? He would speak of evil 
men, who might try to take the land from 









me, and he meant to give the land to his little 
niece. She would be good and know many 
languages and love me and guard me ‘for 
ever and ever.’ ”’ 

She held the men’s attention as she must 
have held the crowds of the villagers in her 
dancing days. But Drayton plucked at her 
sleeve: 

“T don’t believe a word of this! Where’s 
the money?”’ 

“We shall look inside,’’ said Alvaro, 
momentarily resigned to the situation, ‘‘to 
satisfy you she tells the truth; there’s nothing 
here.’””’ He made a gesture of surrender. “It 
is I who lose, not you, Drayton. It is I who 
paid. You got me to pay, you secoundrel!”’ 

Before the silence had precipitated itself 
into renewed grumblings and threats, Concia 
Mendez turned to Jimmie and Alvaro, her 
arms extended. 

“Senors,”’ she said, “I am his widow: I 
am Tom Marion’s widow, his greatest treas- 
ure, to be guarded faithfully and tenderly. 
His little niece does not come for me. Yet 
you have been sent for the treasure. Here I 


am. What are you going to do with me? 


“NO that was all the precious Montero loot 

came to! These men had set their hearts 
on it, they had dreamed of it by night and 
fought for it by day, and here was the reward 
for their pains, their expenditures, their 
sacrifices! 

Miguel Alvaro had risked two-thirds of 
his little fortune for the enterprise. Drayton 
had sold his soul—if he had one—fof this 
mess of pottage. Gray had been man- 
handled, had sailed as a common sailor and 
had been man-handled again. Burroughs 
had incurred the displeasure of Mrs. Douglas 
and could offer to the girl he loved and for 
whose sake he had cut a ridiculous and in- 
explicable figure, no chest of glittering 
jewels and gold—only an ignorant peasant- 
woman, whom she must call her aunt. 

Van Zandt surveyed the lot of them, and 
the absurdity of the situation for a moment 
counterbalanced its gravity. The dilapidated 
condition of the twelve contestants, their 
coats torn, patches of their shirts and 
trousers strewing the earth; the five sweating 
ruffians of Alvaro’s gang balked of their 
gloatings and struck mute; the lint half 
ripped from Jimmie’s bandaged head; 
Whittaker stamping *up and down the 
garden; Billy thrusting his square American 
jaw forward viciously, and Johns the sailor 
nodding sagely and holding his sides in 
disgust, while above it all, in the open door- 
way of the little green hut, Concia Mendez 
appealed to these rough men for protection 
and lifelong care. 

“We're crazy!’ Burroughs laughed.‘‘What’s 
the good of taking it this way? We've come 
on a fool’s errand, and we might as well 
pick up the pieces and go back to our boats 
like good little boys. My only question now 
is whether our friend here, Senor Alvaro, is 
still so keen on having the ‘treasure’ that he 
won't be willing to give it up to Tom Marion’s 
niece?” 

Alvaro turned on him, showing his white 
teeth. This was no time for joking. Several 
of the men grumbled; some caught the in- 
fection of the moment and laughed-sheep- 
ishly. Although scarcely any of them had 
come out of the scrimmage quite whole, and 
although the general aspect of the company 
was anything but prepossessing, none was 
seriously hurt except one large man, who 
swore incessantly over an injured ankle. 

The young guide pointed the way to a 
spring, and two or three of the men bathed 
their cuts and bruises in it, enemy walked 
beside enemy and gave no sign of hostility 
beyond sly, sidewise glances. Drayton de- 
manded a search of the house, and Concia 
Mendez remained in the doorway, scolding 
ineffectually when an ax and a spade were 
commandeered to tear up the floor. 

There could be no further use in fighting, 
and every one knew it. The digging of the 
earthen floor, accomplished with hard work 
and heavy curses, revealed nothing. Concia 
Meéndez’s bared throat pulsated with useless 


rage, and she insisted that the floor be re- | 


stored exactly to its former condition.) _ 
“I am a daughter of Viejo,” she ¢ 
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proudly; ‘fand on the mainland of Viejo 
there is law and order. Nothing like this is 
permitted!’’ 

Fearful of being dragged into additional 
profitless labor which they might have to 
repam, hungry and ready to drop from 
fatigue, Alvaro’s men begged to return to 
the village. The fellow with the injured 
ankle had to be attended to: he kept groan- 
ing, and no one in the party seemed to have 
the skill, or the presence of mind, to attend 
to him. Jimmie had offered his services, but 
they were ostentatiously refused. The 
sufferer would have to be carried the entire 
distance unless they could rout out a donkey 
or borrow a wooden-wheeled cart.  Bur- 
roughs’ men, though not openly dissatisfied, 
showed their discomfort. A formal truce 
was called, and the leaders consulted more or 
less amicably. 

“T shall not leave here at once,” said 
Alvaro to Burroughs. “I.can not control 
your actions, and I presume you, too, will 
prefer to stay. I think that you will find 
Tom Marion must pay a large-sized death- 
duty to this lady. You may find, too, that 
she will not select you for her protector. My 
men need not stay during our friendly talk 
with her, provided your side agrees to send 
uway its men. My party is handicapped by 
this fellow with his hurt ankle. If you agree 
to keep only Mr. Gray, I will give up all of 
my party except Drayton. That is a fair 
proposition.” 

Burroughs reflected. Jimmie appeared 
doubtful. 

“Sounds all right,’’ said the New Yorker 
at length. ‘I wonder, though, if any proposi- 
tion you could offer, Senor, could be com- 
pletely fair.”’ 

Alvaro shrugged. ‘‘Decide as you will. 
If your men stay, mine stay. I speak in good 
faith.” 

“Why should you stay?’’ asked Jimmie. 

Drayton scowled and laid an impatient 
hand on the officer’s. shoulder. It was 
promptly shaken off. 

“We need no longér talk at: cross-pur- 
poses,’”” Alvaro explained. “We know our 
own minds and each other’s. We have come 
to get the same thing. I had reason to think 
it was mine if I could get it first; you didn’t. 
Mr. Gray once even thought it was his. Well, 
this treasure, which we hoped to find, seems 
not to exist. But we must make some dis- 
position of the lady.”’ 

There were further grumblings and many 
promises given and taken before it was 
finally settled that all the men but Alvaro 
and Drayton on one side and Burroughs and 
Gray on the other should leave for the 
village, and that the four leaders should 
remain, eat a lunch of bread and goat’s 
cheese and oranges, make, in common, a 
perfunctory search of the garden around the 
hut and decide what was to be done with 
Concia Mendez. 

Gray guessed that Alvaro wanted to gain 
her good will and persuade her to remain 


” 





What Has Happened 


Jimmie Gray, an ex-service man, out of a 
job, falls in with Karl Drayton, who per- 
suaded Gray to join revolutionary forces 
in the republic of Viejo. There he heard 
of a treasure left by Tom Marion to a 
niece, Marian Douglas. Gray went to New 
York, determined to marry the heiress. 
He learned that another, Colonel Alvaro, 
intended to get the treasure in the same 
manner. After leaving the Douglas home, 
Gray is trapped by a letter from Drayton 
and held prisoner in a cheap lodging 
house. Gray escaped from his prison and 
realizing that Drayton and Alvaro were 
trying to get the treasure, immediately 
told his story to Van Zandt Burroughs, 
who had introduced Gray to the Douglas 
family. They decided to sail at once on 
the Sea Gull for the Isla de Vilques, 
taking Mrs. Douglas and her two daugh- 
ters along. While on the boat, Gray dis- 
covers that the wireless operator is one 
of Drayton’s gang, and is aboard to 
hinder the progress of the Sea Gull. By 
intercepting a wireless message, Gray 
learned that Alvaro is in command of 
Drayton's gang. The wireless operator, 
Morta Nigra, by a fake message, delays 
the Sea Gull, so that Alvaro, on the 
Enchantress, reaches Isla de Vilques first. 
Both parties, at the same time, reach the 








spot where the treasure is thought to be 
hidden. 
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That Million Dollar Boy 
of Yours 


Much of your boy’s future depends on how well 
you build his body now. For without health and 
strength, early manhood will find him handi- 
capped. 

He must have whole grains. He must have cal- 
cium to build bone. He must have vitamines. 


%* % ok 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with the 
lure of a confection. Airy grains of nut-like fla- 
vor, steam exploded to eight times their normal 
size, with food cells broken for quick digestion. 


The wheat supplies the calcium., Also the 
needed bran. The milk, all three vitamines. 

So here is the ideal food. And best of all, good 
food in a form that children love: luscious and 
enticing. 

As a food for brain workers, too, it stands with- 
out compare, supplying quick nutrition without 
imposing on digestion—an™ideal bed-time dish. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed Wheat. Each 
grain an adventure, delicious and enticing. The daintiest 
of breakfast dishes. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 


Rice are the famed inventions of 
Professor Anderson—foods shot from 
guns, the most thoroughly cooked 
grain foods known. 


Quaker 


Puffed Wheat \ Puffed Rice 
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Beautiful 
Rocker 


Over 1000 other Cozy Home Furnishings. Latest styles. 
Just what you need now. Save big money at our low 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay a5 you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “Larkin Book’ of Better 
Homes.’’ Shows everything for parlor, 
Bargain Pak room, bedroom, kitchen. 

Ce@s on famous Symphonola 
Phonograths. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, by 
nut, Fumed Oak. 380 days trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction 6r money back. 
Check below article interested in. 








. {1 Home Furnishings 
[() Pianos or Players 
C Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book. 


Lettkttt Co tac. 


Dept. 215, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 





provements in teaching music. 
advantages of conservatory 


For Your Hand Knitting Machines 


Franklin Latch Needles 


Latch needles for all types of hand and 
power knitting machines. Send 
/ samples with your orders. 
Established 1874 


FRANKLIN NEEDLE COMPANY 
in, How Hampshire. 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


how gh can oy ed a skilled 
ff tee eae cost. 
why on one ‘essen reich an expert 
is wi a dozen lessons 
Guinn’ 6 wa ienten Written | Method includes 
1 important modern im- 
a home the great 
inner or yn 
essful juates eve: 
. .Fully illustrated. Al 
or free book. 


"Su 182,558 Cano Roe, Bot, 25 Mass 


NAVE MONEY 


on Wall Paper 


by buying direct at wholesale prices. Before 
papering your home send for our free catalog 
showing scores of artistic designs. This is not 
the usual small mail order catalog but a large 
book, showing borders and ceilings as well as 
side walls at prices lower than they have been 
for a long time. Write to-day as supply of 
books is limited. 

PENN va PAPER MILLS 

Dept. C iladelphia, Pa. 

































in her present dwelling, while she pressed a 
claim against her husband’s estate for all his 
property, which she could then hand over to 
him in trust. It was Burroughs’s intention 
to do his duty, whatever Marian might say: 
to take the former dancing-girl down the 
hill and tell Mrs. Douglas the entire truth. 
For this purpose he meant Jimmie to arrange; 
his Spanish phrases with an effective tact 
sufficient to persuade Tom Marion’s .widow. 

The men straggled away, following AIl- 
varo’s route by the highroad. The hungry 
guide led them, singing a strange, monot- 
onous folk-song. . The four leaders were left 
sucking their oranges, to all intents in 
mutual good-fellowship. 

All the time, the woman sat in her door- 
way, her fingers busy with knitting, her eyes 
fastened on the group a few yards from her. 
Now and then she smiled as at a distant 
memory, or as if she looked ahead into a 
vague, but not unpleasant, future. The 
colonel and his comrade stole covert glances 
at her, planning their mode of attack. 

Alvaro tried to approximate her age, and 
Drayton, no lover of women, gruffly asserted 
that she was forty-five if.a ‘day. But she 
was more handsome than she could have 
been at sixteen, however lovely was her 
yout&. The strength in her solidly molded 
bédy, her untrammeled waist, her luxuriant 
shoulders and broad, hard arms; the firm 
bare throat; the head flung carelessly back; 
the still unwrinkled skin; the large black 
melting eyes; the long shining black hair in 
two thick plaits that had fallen from their 
security; the physical vitality and beauty of 
the woman made the men regard her with a 
certain silent admission of their own me- 
diocrity. 

They were looking at her, wondering when 
to break the silence—and which man should 
break that silence—when the woman’s ex- 
pression underwent a violent change. Fear 
swept over her and quivering anger. She 
had laughed at the twelve men who had 
fought before her doorstep. Now she leaped 
upright and doubled forward, her eyes drawn 
narrow and fixed on some object behind the 
others. 

They turned. 

At the edge of the wood, pushing through 
the stubby branches of the dwarf cedars, 
stood a ragged, dirty, dripping figure of a 
man, a yellow face out of which glitiered ma- 
lignant yellow eyes. 

Continued in March 





The Egg Profiteer 


(A tax on chickens has been proposed) 


Aye! Swat her hard, with mighty tax, 
The common hen that clucks and clacks! 
The speckled hen, the old black hen, 
That “laid good eggs for gentlemen’”’ 
In those old days, of which we’ve heard, 
When she was quite a proper bird! 


But now, in these wild, reckless days, 
She’s taken on most wicked ways, 
And hatches out, with haughty airs, 
Not chicks, but horrid millionaires! 


The poultrymen and farmer folk, 
Who used to be a standing joke, 

And now arouse a nation’s fears 

By turning into profiteers! 

Who gather gold in great big chunks, 
Till all the boxes, bags, and trunks, 
Are fit to burst, and overflow 

With bonds and every kind of dough! 


It surely, surely is a sin 

The way they gather in the tin! 
The hens just wander round, and cluck, 
And feed on bugs, and other truck, 
That otherwise would go to waste, 
And no one else would touch or taste! 
And turning all this costless (?) feed 
To golden eggs for shameless greed! 


Aye! Swat her hard, without a tear, 
This truckler to the profiteer! 

Yes! Tax her cackle and her comb, 
And tax her nest and humble home! 
And tax each egg she dares to lay, 
Till greed is driven far away! 


Or else, there’ll be no hens to tax! 
But speed, good sirs, speed up your ax! 














Spring Sewing Book 
is just out, It contains new designs 
for women’s and children’s dresses, 
aprons, undergarments, hats, etc., 
also attractive and original ideas for 
utility articles and household dec- 
oration. All these can be made 
quickly and economically with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


which comes in a variety of fast 
color wash fabrics and in fine taffeta 
silks. You can find them at notion 
counters in best stores everywhere. 
Send 10 Cents in Stamps for copy of 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of 
the following colors: Gray, Pink, 
Light Blue, Brown, Reseda,Navy, 
Lavender, Linen Color, Old Rose, 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs. 
Dept. 334 Orange, N. J. 
ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson _E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 









AKE a girl, add an Oriental plant, add 
another girl, add the President’s official 
amily, subtract a pair, subtract a vehicle, 
subtract a mesh, add the letter P, add anexca- 
vation, add a brood, subtract a roof, and the 
resulting letters will spell» MISSISSIPPI. 


The Wedding Tour 


Mary and John decided to keep their honey- 
moon tour a secret, but brother Johnnie, 
who is an amateur 
detective in his way, 
was able to map out 
their route from the 
eight fragments of 
labels on the re- 
turned trunk. Sister 
gave Johnnie a clue 
by saying that the 
journey had _ been 
confined to New 
York State and that 
each of the eight cities visited boasted of a 
population in excess of 25,000. Who can 
figure out the names of these eight towns? 


A Charade 


Without my first, I’d have you know, 

My beard a frightful length would grow. 
Discordant noises from my next 

Might make you feel annoyed and vexed. 
My whole’s the best, you need not doubt it, 
For he’s a rogue who is without it. 





Fox and Geese 


Moving in turn— 
first a fox, then a 
goose—from one cir- 
cle to another, in 
how many moves 
can their positions 
be reversed so that 
the foxes shall oc- 
cupy 5 and 6 and 
the geese 3 and 4? 


Thrice Beheaded 


Find a word to fit the first blank, behead it 
for the second blank, and behead it again to 
fill the third blank: 

To tuneful warblers’ merry —-—— 

*Mid cheery sounds of meadow—— 

His heavy heart accordeth 


Puzzling Pets 


An animal dealer bought a number of rab- 
bits and puppies, an equal number of each, 
paying $2 each for the puppies and $2 for 
a pair of rabbits. He sold them at an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. When he had disposed 
of all but seven animals, he had received 
back just the amount of his investment, so 
that his profit was represented by the re- 
maining seven pets. What are those seven 
worth at retail? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 


A high jumper: FROCK minus ROCK plus 
ROMAN minus MAN plus GHOST minus 
HOST leaves FROG. 


In the Nutmeg state: The concealed towns 
were—Bethel, Lebanon, Norfolk, Orange. 


The observing waiter: Six couples, twelve 
persons, éxpended $18; four single men spent 
$1.20 and four girls paid out 80 cents, which 
shows how the waiter collected $20 from 
twenty persons. 

Mary buys a goose: Mary asked for a 
seven-pound goose, for which she expected 
to pay $1.40, at the rate of 20 cents per 
pound. It was a ten-pound bird that the 








* butcher first submitted. Mary halved that 


proposition by taking a five-pound bird for 
$1, which left her 40 cents for eggs. 

Propelling partners: Peter contributed 
three-quarters of the speed for the first 
third, or one-quarter of the motive power 
required for the entire journey. Then he 
ite one-third of the necessary energy for 
the next quarter, or one-twelfth of the total. 
Thus for the seven-twelfths of the journey 
he gave four-twelfths of the energy required 


| for the entire trip. In going the remaining 
_five-tweliths of the way, Peter must supply 


two-fifths of the er, or one-sixth o' 
whole, which, with his contributions of one- 
uarter and one-twelfth, make up one-half. 
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EARN BIG MONEY 


AT HOME in your spare time 


“John! 
Here’s 
another $20 
check from Steber. 
We'll have a wonder- 
ful vacation.” 


Steber Guarantees Your Income 


Make Your Dreams Come True 


Do you want an automobile—a Vic- 
trola—a vacuum cleaner—a trip to the 
South—new furniture—new clothes? You 
can earn all these things at home in your 
— time under our guaranteed income 

an. 
cj Thousands of women and men all over 
the United States are earning money in 
this pleasant home vocation. Many of 
them are paying off the mortgages on 
their homes with the income from home 
knitting with the Steber Family Knitter. 

As Mrs. Pope’s letter plainly shows-if 
you will fill in the sttaehid coupon and Mr. Howard Steber, Secty., 
mail it at once it may mean hundreds of Utica, N. Y. 


dollars to you. | I am sending you my week's 


work—ten dozen pair of socks— 
PAY and want to tell you wHat your 


wonderful machine has done for me 
in the four months I have had it. 
. Your machine was much more 
omy to, reas thee 5 had sup- 
posed an started right in to knit 
REMEMBER you do the five escniy of ey tag Yarn 
‘ you sent me free. t the end of 
no canvassing. We will the first week I sent you oe dooms 
buy every standard pair and received your check and 
new yarn to replace what I had 
Homeknit sock you can used. 
knit for the next five I haven't told any one yet what 
years and supply the 
yarn free. We pay more 
than anybody else for 
similar work. Let us 
prove this to you. Let us 
make you independent for 
life. Write for terms today. 


I am doing and I know that some 
Steber Machine Co., Inc. 


people are wondering where I get 
74 Steber Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 





Earns over $20.00 
a Week at Home 








Stresper Macuine Co., . 





the money for the things. I have 
some new Table linens and some 
extra Aluminum ware and have 
saved some money toward a vacu- 
um cleaner. 

My knitter has paid for itself 
many times over and is my whole 
support. I wish other people, who 
are in the situation I was, could 
know what this pleasant home oc- 
cupation has done for me. 


(Signed) Mrs. G. S. Pope. 














Sign Your Declaration of Independence! 


elietieieitieliedigtiantiaindiodied tt it 


VALUABLE COUPON Sreser Macuine Companys, : 


j 74 Steber Bidg., Utica, N. Y. 
I enclose 2 cents to cover the cost of mailing booklet giving me full particulars and telling 
j me how I can begin right now to make money at home in my spare time under your guare ! 
anteed income plan. It is understood that this does not obligate me in any way. | 
! 
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Why the Sunfish Is Flat—z, Ann Robinson 


point of the crescent moon. A little star peeped out from a 

fleecy cloud, saw how cross she was, and hid again. The man in 
the moon tried not to smile. Even the gentle south wind seemed to 
be “aor Pg alaugh. And the princess grew angrier still. 

Besides being very angry the princess was very tired, which perhaps 
accounted in a measure for her bad temper. All day long she had 
been over on Foamy Beach at the fish’s convention watching the 
contests and awarding the prizes. It is always hard to award prizes, 
especially at a place like this, for every one puts up such a fish story 
to help win. 

One big fellow put up a whale of a story. Said he was the largest 
and strongest fish in the sea. ‘I can flap over a steamer with my 
tail,’’ he boasted. The other fish, sturgeon, halibut and a dozen others, 
lined up against him, but not one of them could compare with him in 
size and not all of them together could.move him an inch. So the 
prize for size and strength went to Mr. 


Poesia ESS LOVELY, Queen of the Fairies, stood on the sharp 


there was Mr. Jumpingfish from India. His great round eyes lay on 
top of his head like a frog’s. Two stubby fins served as front legs 








and with his strong broad tail he hitched himself along on the sand f 
six inches at a time. . ie 
But the prize went to Mr. Flyingfish. He looked so pretty as he BES 
sailed up over a white-capped wave that everybody wanted him to \ 'e 
have it. Be 
Princess Lovely was altogether ‘‘at sea’’ when it came to the beauty ae 


prize. The pretty salmon both red and pink, the rainbow trout, to Fe. 
say nothing of the speckled trout, the larger goldfish, yellow perch, 
killifish—the princess didn’t know what to do. “I wish I could give 
you all a prize!’ she exclaimed. a 
At her feet lay a curious five-pointed fish with a hard shell entirely 
covered with little knobs. ‘‘What is your name?” she asked. ‘I am 
a starfish,’’ he answered. The princess turned to the others. 
“T really can not decide which of you is the prettiest,’’ she admitted.’ 
“Will you be willing for the starfish to have 
the prize? He certainly is pretty (in a dif- 





Whale. 

There was a fencing match. The sturgeon 
put on his heaviest armor plate. “Even 
Hiawatha couldn’t fight me!’’ he said. But 
the sword-fish fought him to a finish and 
walked. away, or rather swam away, with 
the prize. 

There was to have been a fat fish’s race, 
but they had trouble about who would 
qualify and called it off. The cod thought 
he was entitled to race because he gave 
cod-liver oil. ‘“‘That’s fat!’’ he said. And 
the whale wanted to be in because he gave 
whale-oil. So the princess canceled the race 
entirely. It was a terrible disappointment 
to the sunfish, and he was heard muttering 
that he would ‘‘get even. 

Then the slim race. Hundreds of long 
glistening fish entered, but the eel won, for 
he was easily the thinnest and swiftest fish 
in the ocean. Some said he was not a fish 
at all, but a reptile, and so was not entitled 
to compete, but the princess decided that 
any one who lived in the water and not 
upon dry land was really a fish. 

That brought the seals. ‘‘We thought we 
were animals,’’ they explained for being so 
late. And they were glad to have come, for 
they won the prize for useful products. ‘“‘We 
give our beautiful coats to make coats for 
beautiful women,”’ they said. The whale 











{ 
t 
ferent way) and it would settle all dispute.” a 

So they agreed to let the little starfish - i 
have the beauty prize. And it was better « | 
that way, for who in the world could decide . a 
between a brilliant salmon, a rainbow trout, ' 3 
and a glinting goldfish? > 

All this time the sunfish was sulking- out . a 
on a sand¢bar. Now he came toward Prin- q & 
cess Lovely. ‘Are you thinking of giving a & 
St. Patrick’s Day party this year?”’ he asked. 

“T surely am,” replied the princess. 

‘“‘Well, I know where you can get some- . a 
thing nice for it,”’ he said. The princess . 
asked him where. ‘‘Green cheese from the a 
moon,” he replied. 

The princess was thoughtful. The moon 
was such a long way off, still—she loved to 
set a nice table and green cheese would be 
just the thing. Something different. 

The starfish spoke up. ‘‘Don’t you believe 
it!’ he said. But the sunfish flared up right 
away. “I came from up that way and I 
ought to know,” he sputtered. 

So the princess suggested that he go up 
along with her and prove it. And since 
there was no way out of it, Mr. Sunfish 
flopped up on her shoulder and was lifted 
straight up to the moon. 

The man in the moon was very polite and 
tried not to smile when they asked for green 


TAK 

















said he gave whalebone to make their 
corsets, and that he ought te have the 
prize, but they told him that corsets weren’t 
much in fashion now anyway, and called 
him a pig for wanting all the prizes. This 

put him in the animal class and would have lost him the one { prize he 
did have, if any one had been large and strong enough to take it 
from him. 

The alligator took his defeat nial naturedly. “I’d rather have a 
good old mud-bath than a prize any day,”’ he said, as he buried his 
pretty paneled skin nose-deep. 

When it cume time for the small fish to gather there were dozens 
of them—minnows, mudfish, sardines, perch, smelts, tiny goldfish— 
dozens and dozens. The princess finally gave the prize to the tiniest 
goldfish of them all, a dainty little fellow with jet-black markings. 

Then there was the contest for unique traveling. In this was Mr. 
Crab, of course. He came in backwards to show how it is done. And 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation, 
indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all 


cheese. And Princess Lovely knew then 
that the sunfish was “‘getting even” as he 
said he would. 

She stood on the sharp point of the 


crescent. She was very angry with the sun- g 
fish. “I shall not take you back with me,” she told him, “‘you can 
stay up here—and eat green cheese!’’ she mocked. So saying she ae q 


stepped on the next silvery moonbeam that fell and coasted down to 
the’palace in Fern Dell. 

Left alone, Mr. Sunfish had plenty of time to regret his impudence. 
But regrets were useless. The man in the moon was laughing at 
him, the gentle south wind was laughing at him and a tiny star peeped 
out from a fleecy cloud and winked as if enjoying the joke. Mr. Sun- 
fish was desperate. ; 

He clutched at the next falling méonbeam, slid part way down, : 
toppled off and/fell smack on a rock. It smashed him flat as a 2 
pancake, and his descendants have been flat ever since. : 






























Life-Sized Pictures—By Mrs. J. C. Hall 4 q 


UR Farmers’ Union meets every two weeks Then two cross wires, about four feet a : ee 
in the rural schoolhouse. It is customary reached from the main wire to the wall behi ds ey 

at these meetings to have not only a business it. An old dark green couch cover served asa “a 
session, but also a program. 
As a rule, the children are called upon to do cross wires finished the frame for the picture. ; 
the literary stunts, ‘or the older people have In the sketch shown, A is side curtain; B,fronty ~~ 
poor eyes, or weak voices, or there are various curtain; C, cross wire; D, main wire; E, w: a: 
other reasons why they can not take part in A curtain was attached to the main wire, 80 
the program. But if the children are called that the curtain could be quickly moved to close ~~ 
upon too often, they neglect their school work. the picture. Four lamps with their reflectors 
We finally hit upon the following plan whereby were placed on a small bench in front of the 
the older people took part and every one voted platform to serve as footlights, and the rest _ 4 
it a grand success. We called it a side-show, of the house was in darkness. 
but with music it was the whole show. 
We had pictures, live ones. 
carried out in the same way, but since it was that all might read them. The following names ~ 
Armistice Day, and the drive for the Red were used: ‘On to Victory,’’ ‘‘Do Your Share,” 3 
Cross was on, we had war pictures. 
The platform was prepared in the afternoon. ‘‘The Endi’’ The audience was given th 
A strong wire was stretched across the entire, minutes to view each picture. 
width of the schoolhouse, six feet above the 
floor and about five feet from the front wall. 


background and a sheet fastened to each of the 
















There were five pictures, and the name of — 4 
Any idea could be each was printed on cardboard and' placed pe : 







ae. 







“Save and Serve,” ‘‘Working Together,” 














The first one showed two women, dressed # 
Continued on page 127 % 
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Ive Found | 


a Way to Turn 


Spare Time 


Into Extra Money!” 


6 OU know, Dick, you’d never admit 
YY thers was anything worthwhile in 
these spare time homework plans. 
But I knew you were wrong and now I’m 
going to prove it. You're one of those 
matter-of-fact, practical business men—a 
little stubborn at times—who thinks a 
woman has no head for business. I was 
willing to give up my position when we were 
married, for I knew it would hurt your 
pride to see me going to work; but I didn’t 
agree to merely spend my spare hours at 
home twirling my thumbs and looking 
pretty. And when I saw you worrying— 
fretting—figuring—trying to make your 
salary buy the things we need and want, I 
made up my mind I'd find a way to help 
you. 


“One night last June when you were 
working late at the office, Mary Smith ran 
in for a little chat. You know how hard up 
Mary and John have been since they were 
married—and how pitifully dowdy Mary 
was beginning to look in that same dress 
and hat. Well, when she stepped into the 
room I could hardly believe my eyes. She 
had on a stunning tailored suit, an adorable 
fall hat, brown satin slippers and one of the 
prettiest furs I have ever seen. I guess 
she noticed my first look of surprise, for she 
laughed and said, ‘I see you don’t know 
me.’ Then she told me her story. 


“Tt seems that John’s salary wasn’t quite 
enough to meet their regular household 
expenses, much less buy clothes or furniture 
and the many things they needed. They 
were slowly getting into debt, the rent had 
been raised and things were going from bad 
to worse. John was desperate and Mary, 
was pretty well discouraged, too. She 
wanted to take a position for a while, but 
John wouldn’t hear of it. 


“One day, more out of curiosity than 


_ anything else, Mary answered an advertise- 
| ment of the Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- 


any of Buffalo—large distributors of pure 


wien 
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wool socks and knitted hosiery. The adver- 
tisement announced a new plan whereby 
women at home could knit socks with the 
aid of an ingenious little machine called the 
Auto Knitter. And the company offered to 
buy back all the standard grade socks made 


on this machine, at a guaranteed weekly 


wage. 


“Mary sent for the free book and was so 
convinced by the letters from thousands of 
other women, telling what this plan had 
meant to them, that she decided to give 
it a trial. She ordered the little machine 
and a supply of pure wool yarn and set to 
work. Every day she devoted a few spare 
hours to the pleasant, interesting work— 
without interfering with regular household 
duties in any way. Each week she shipped 
a package of fine, durable, well-shaped 
socks to Buffalo and back came the wel- 
come pay check. Before she realized it 
she had $200 in the bank; and with every 
package of socks shipped off to Buffalo, her 
balance grew and grew. 


“That’s how she was able to buy those 
beautiful ‘clothes. And besides, she now 
has an electric washing machine, a dandy 
vacuum cleaner and many other things 
they had never been able to afford. 


“When Mary had gone, I did some quick 
thinking. What Mary had done, I could 
do, I reasoned. And I made up my mind to 
start without delay. I, too, sent for the 
free book. It told how, through the remark- 
able new plan, hundreds of women every- 
where were turning into money the spare 
hours and half hours that might otherwise 
be wasted. I got the little machine and 
started out to help solve our problem of 
‘not quite enough money.’ Each day, 
after my work was done, I turned out pair 
after pair of fine wool socks; and when it 
was time to get dinner, I hid the machine 
away in my dresser drawer and put the 
socks and wool high up on the closet shelf. 
I made up my mind not to tell you what I 
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“Yes Dick, 


We Can Now 

Afford the 
Things We 
Need! 


was doing, for I was afraid you’d laugh and 
ridicule my scheme. So I just kept on 
making socks, and with every package that 
went off to Buffalo another entry appeared 
in my bank book. 


“That’s my little secret, Dick. And 
from now on it will be our secret. For I’m 
going to keep right on knitting my spare 
hours into extra dollars until you get the 
promised salary you deserve, But the best 
of it all is that we will no longer have to 
worry over nasty money problems. And 
we can now afford the things we need, for 
at last I’ve found a way to turn my spare 
time into extra dollars. 


“If every woman only knew what I know 
about this wonderful Auto Knitter Home- 
work Plan they wouldn’t hesitate another 
day. For all you have to do is send off the 
coupon, get the free book, read the facts 
and judge for yourself. There is no obliga- 
tion to buy anything or do anything—just 
a splendid big opportunity to turn wasted 
hours into extra money. The coupon will 
prove it.” The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Dept. 152, 630-638 Genesee St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 152, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


I am interested. Without any obliga- 
tion on my part please send me the free 
book which tells how to turn spare hours 
at home into extra money. I am enclosing 
a 2c. stamp to cover the cost of mailing 
this information to me. 
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Can Do for You 


Over a million women are 
grateful to this magazine 


So many homes are beautiful today. 
You love to visit them. They are so 
complete in every detail, so filled with 
needlework both useful and ornamental. 
Individuality shows everywhere, And 
the hostess seems to have an unlimited 
wardrobe. So do her children. 


The Secret 


NEEDLECRAFT MaGazine will tell you 
this secret as it tells it monthly to over 
a million women. It is from these es 
that come the window curtains that 
hold sunlight on darkest days, the couch 
throws that invite repose, the doilies, 
the table coverings, the boudoir scarfs 
—the hundred and one dainty pieces of 
needlework that make the housewife 
justly prouder than a Queen. 

For NEEDLECRAFT is devoted exclusively to 
woman’s needlework. It collects the best of designs 
from all over the world. Experts work them out for 
you in the simplest manner imaginable and tell you 
all the short cuts for your needle. Illustrations are 
beautifully clear. 

Your spare moments are joyous with the making 
of dainty treasures. Your wardrobe grows magically. 
Your children are fitted out to perfection, The men 
folk wonder at the scarfe and sweaters, 

Less than 5¢ a month 

That is all NEEDLECRAFT costs you. 
Only 50 cents a year, for the twelve monthly 
copies. And how it saves the clothing dollars 
and the furnishing dollars. 

Send this coupon now and enclose 50 cents 
for your year’s subseription. Remember this 
guarantee; If after the first three issues you 
are not delighted with NEEDLECRAFT just 
write us and we will refund the full 50 cents at 
once and without asking any questions. 
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time at the funny little, cunning little 

schoolhouse in Bunny Hollow. 

That very morning Aunty Hopover had 
told her bunny children (they were named 
Henry, Henrietta, and Patsy) that if they 
studied their lessons carefully, they could 
spend the night and all of the next day with 
their cousins—the Cottontails, 

So, of course, the Hopover bunnies and 
the Cottontail bunnies were very anxious that 
school should close early. Molly Cottontail 


[: was Friday afternoon—almost closing 


very im- 
patient 
tnat she even 
bounced up 
and down 
on her chair, 
and if Eben 
Corntassel 
had not been 
such a good, 
kind-hearted 
teacher, Molly 
would surely 
have been kept in after school for punishment. 

It was very easy to be good in Eben Corn- 
tassel’s school, though, especially on Friday 
afternoon when he read to them or told 
stories of when he was a small bunny; 
sometimes he gave them a treat—carrots, or 
turnips, or some such delicacy. 

Well, this Friday was the thirteenth day 
of February and next day was Valentine’s 
day. Teacher had been telling his bunny 
pupils that when he was small his teacher 
had taught them how to make pretty valen- 
tines out of white birch bark. And they 
would hang the valentines on door-latches, 
then knock loudly, and dash into the bushes 
where they could peep and see how the 
valentines were received. 

The Hopover bunnies and the Cottontail 
bunnies could talk of nothing else all the 
way home from school. They were so ex- 
cited they could hardly eat their supper, 
and Molly said: “Oh, Ma, can’t we make 
birch bark valentines—it would be such 
fun?”’ 

“Indeed you can,” replied Ma briskly. 
“I’m sure you couldn’t do better than copy 
your teacher—maybe he'll help you make 
them.”’ 

Pa said he thought it would be a splendid 
idea—he just loved to make his bunnies 
happy. ‘“And,”’ he added, “why. shouldn’t 
we make a party of it—let the children send 
out valentines of birch bark, and we elders 
send useful ones to others at the same time.” 
Then he told Ma that when’he went to 
Dame Longears’ to get pancake flour for 
breakfast it was almost dark; and there 
in front of poor old Uncle Peter Thump- 
along’s hutch he saw Aunt Sally gather- 
ing a few damp sticks to build a fire. 

‘Damp indeed!’’ exclaimed Pa. 
“Why did I say that? She dug them 
from under the snow! And when I asked her 
how Uncle Peter was, she said he was al- 
most helpless with rheumatism, and she 
was hard put to itjto get enough firewood 
to brew him a cup of thoroughwort tea. 
Then on my way home I spoke to Olly 
Owl for a minute and she told me Timothy 
Greentop is quite as miserable as Peter 
Thumpalong.”’ 


‘Dear me!” Ma Cottontail shook her head. 
“If that isn’t. too bad; it’s quite time we get 
I'll send word to Sister 
Hopover tomorrow directly after breakfast. 
And I do wish Sophia Silvertail were here— 


busy around here, 


for, with all her large family of squirrel 
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children, she is one of the very best to whirl 
in and help others.” 

At that identical moment in walked Sophia 
Silvertail herself. She was quite out of 
breath, for she had come all the way from 
Squirreldale. As soon as she laid aside her 
bonnet and shawl, Ma Cottontail told her 
about poor Peter and poor Timothy and 
asked her if she didn’t think it a good idea 
to get up a party for them. 

Sophia was perfectly delighted and said 

she would do everything she could to help, 
So they gathered round the fire and had 
tea and made all sorts of interesting plans, 
Sophia said she thought it best to ask 
teacher to come next day to help the chil- 
dren with their valentines. “And,” she 
added, “‘I’ll bring a basket of corn patties 
to help with the party.” 
“Just the thing!’ chimed in Ma Hop- 
over. “Bring all the children with you, 
too; they’ll have a good time and can take 
care of baby Bunty between them.” 

“Yes,” said Pa, ‘and be sure to bring 
Simon; [ll get brother Caleb Cottontail to 
join us and the three of us can cut enough 
firewood to last Uncle Peter and Unele 
Timothy all winter."’ 

Next morning Sophia Silvertail was astir 
as soon as it was light, to tell the Squirreldale 
folk about poor Uncle Peter Thumpalong 
and poor Timothy Greentop. And Ma 
Cottontail sent word to Aunty Hopover and 
she invited the Bunny Hollow folk. 











Teacher helped the bunny children and 
the squirrel children to make their valen- 
tines and they had the greatest fun, hanging 
them just as he did when he was small. 

The party was a wonderful success; 
Quilly Quick’s mother and Mrs. Eara Coon, 
Sophia Silvertail and Aunty Hopover, baked 
and boiled and brewed all manner of good 
things and they all met by special request, 
at the home of Jemima Twitchet. 

Mrs. Ezra Coon brought a warm hood for 
Aunt Sally and Dame Longears brought 
her a shawl; others brought socks and 
mufflers for Uncle Peter and Uncle Timothy. 

Then they loaded one sled with goodies— 







Flattail Beaver 
pulled and Uncle 
Henry Hopover 
pushed—and it was 
pretty heavy work. 
Another was loaded with wood—just a nice 
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Down ®°% 
Now Brings You 
This Famous 


TUSKA 


(Licensed under Armstrong Regenerative Patents) 


3-Tube Receiver with 


Complete Outfit 


Outfit absolutely complete. Positively nothing 
additional needed. Without a radio set you are 
mnenng ie greatest thrill of your life. Think 
of it! All about you the air is filled with won- 
derful concerts, grand operas, dance music, 
lectures, etc. But without a set you miss it all. 


i Easy Monthly Payments! 
es Now you can buy a Standard Set, of known 
value, with complete outfit and pay as you 
enjoy it. Every set shipped on basis of satis- 


derful Tuska Outfit. A postcard brings full 
details. Number of outfits ibmited. Don’t io, 


BABSON BROS., Dept.25-02 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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High Schoo! Course | 


LOAD CELE You can. co 
PRUE a: Schoo 















Push back the table, produce your pocket or- 


')  chestra and surprise your guests with the snap- 
> piest dance music of their bright young lives. 
4 


AFTER DINNER. 
HARMONY 


Be ready with a Hohner, the monarch of 
5 _ mouth organs, for the after dinner dance, the 
3 ~=s 'mprromptu party, and all the other jolly get- 
a | together times. You can easily learn to play 
it in an hour. Get a Hohner today; noth- 
ing at the price will give so much pleasure. 
Ask your dealer for Hohner Free Instruc- 
tion book; if he is out of them, write ‘*M. 
, New York” for a copy. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere—50c up. 


LJOHNER 


sARMONICAS 














length for Aunt Sally’s convenience; then 
Pa Cottontail caught held of that rope and 
Simon Silvertail pushed with all his might. 
First they went to Uncle Timothy Green- 
top’s, and he was so surprised he nearly fell 
out of his chair; and when they placed all the 
good things in his poor old cupboard—he 
could hardly believe his eyes. 

As for Uncle Peter Thumpalong—he said 
that just to look at the fine carrots and 
turnips and apples was enough to make him 
well; but Aunt Sally was most thankful for 
the wood. 

‘When Peter was well,” she said, “I 
never cut a stick of wood, but I’ve had many 
a backaehe since his sickness—and then 
couldn’t keep warm. But now we've enough 
wood to last till spring—and we can’t thank 
you good neighbors enough.” 

Well, after the Squirreldale folks and the 
Bunny Hollow folks left the Greentop 
hutch and the Thumpalong hutch they went 
back to Jemima Twitchet’s, where they had 
a most delicious supper, for Jemima was a 
noted cook. One and all said they’d never 
forget that valentine party—they had never 
so enjoyed themselves. 

*‘And the reason for that is,’’ remarked 
Eben Corntassel, ‘‘that you made others 
happy before you thought of yourselves,”’ 





Bird Coat Hangers 
By Bertha Morey 


Interesting coat hangers can be made by any 
boy or girl who possesses a scroll-saw, some 
paint, some thin wood, some wire hooks and 
a goad deal of well-guided dexterity. 

The patterns should be enlarged to coat- 
hanger size and carefully traced on smooth 
wood one-fourth of an inch thick. The hook 
can be made from heavy wire, or the regular 
screw-hooks can be used. Two or three 
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coats of paint make a smooth finish and 
after being thoroughly dried, each may be 
decorated in colors suggesting the birds or 
fowls. Blue for the bluebird, yellow for the 
bill and black outlines. Green for the 
parrot with yellow bill, black outlines and 
eye. Brown for the eagle, brownish yellow 
for the bill, black eye and outlines, A black 
crow, yellow bill, deep blue with yellow 
outline for eye. Deep green rooster, yellow 
bill, red comb and black outlines. 


——_— 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 

Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
nO» ts. Wideawakes now number 
49,036; 746 clans have formed, Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal a ed, 10 cents. 


The Wid Poces Foe ti pla of 
‘ideaw ¥ promise to y fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere, — 
























































Have This Better Light 
in Your Home,-too 


IGHT after night, 

throughout the year, the 
COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
Lamp brings 300-candle- 
power brilliance and helpful 
comfort and. happiness in 
more than a million homes. 
It’s the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical lamp you can buy; 
a cheerful, dependable 
helper for every housewife, 


More Light Than 20 Old- 
Style Oil Lamps 
—and none of the greasy wicks to 
trim, or smoky chimneys to wash, 
Gives 12 to 15 hours’ brilliant 
service per quart of fuel used. 
It's a safe lamp—can’t spill fuel. 
Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 
Price, $9.00 (West of Rockies; 
$9.50). In Canada, $11,50, 


More than 30,000 Hardware and 
General Stores sell Quick-Lites. 
If there isn’t a Quick-Lite Dealer 
near you; write us; Dept, FJ41 


The Coleman Lamp Co, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Ch 
hie fea tee 
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t bi P; 
$7.50 (West of Rockies 
$8.00), In Canada, $10.00. 
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The Way I Earned 
Money at Home 
BY REV. S. C. WOOD 


it HINKING perhaps you would like 
a few words from me as to how I 


earned more money, I will tell you. 


“First, however, let me say, in 1922 I was 
just a plain,preacher, serving a charge for 
a salary that was not sufficient to meet our 
necessary expense, and wife and I had often 
wondered what we could do to help out, as 
we had long ago resolved ‘not to buy any- 
thing to eat or wear unless we had the 
money to pay for it. 

“So-with this thought in my mind one 
day I was looking through one of the maga- 
zines, there was the Gearhart advertise- 
ment. We talked about it and then wrote 
for full particulars. After receiving them we 
decided to buy as soon as we could. Well, 
the day came at last when we had enough 
to send for a machine. We sent for it and 
in due time we received it. 


“‘Now we had the machine the next thing 
was to learn to operate it. After some ex- 
aminations, wife said she believed she could 
work it, and sure enough in a short time, 
probably an hour, she had knit a sock, and 
after a little practice she could operate it 
fine. I then went to work with it and with 
wife’s help soon was able to operate it too. 
After sending in the second pair the work 
was OK’d by the Gearhart Company, and 
soon I began receiving my Gearhart checks, 
running from $3.00 to $21.00 each. So that 
from February 21, 1923, to October 25, 1923, 
I have received nineteen checks with a total 
of $315.00, and I must say I find the ma- 
chine all that it is claimed to be, it certainly 
does good work. - 

“T sold quite a number of pairs men’s hose 
last winter to private parties, also a number 
of pair of ladies’ hose and every one spoke 
in the highest terms, both of the work and 
quality of the hose. I received $1.00 per 

ir for men’s hose and $1.50 for ladies’ 

ose. 

“T would say to anyone who has spare 
time that they would like to turn into money 
I do not know of anything that would pay 
them better than a Gearhart Knitting 
Machine, whether they want to sell at home 
or ship to the Ge&rhart Company, or both. 
And as for the Company, I do not believe 
they will find a better Company to deal with 
anywhere, perfectly reliable in every way.’ 

The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. will 
be glad to. mail to you, without charge, their 

Book containing full particulars of 
their wonderful plan, arid samples of knit- 
ting, if you address them at 222 West 4th 
St., Clearfield, Pa. The Gearhart way of 
knitting does not require any previous ex- 
perience on your part turn your spare 
time, your wasted hours, into extra dollars 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Don’t You Want 
to Earn 
Money at Home 
the Gearhart 
Guaranteed Way? 


Noo Plan The new Gearhart Plan enables 
Gives Bigger (2e home earner to make more 
Earnings money than ever. First, Gear- 


hart pays more money for knit- 
ting hose—more than ever before. Next, 
the new and improved Gearhart Standard 
ALLWEAR Outfit enables you to make all 
classes of knit-wear. Then, the Gearhart 
Company’s still more liberal supply of 
knitting yarn gives you all the material 
you need to knit with, a high-grade, long- 
staple worsted yarn of virgin wool. It re- 
quires a large amount of yarn to. meet 
the knitting needs of your home mdustry; 
so we send you at least $25 worth of yarn— 
more if found necessary—at our expense. 


Genre teed Finally, there is the Gearhart 
ay to honk ars > on 
Money at money back guarantee. In fact, 
Home we guarantee to teach you to 
operate the Gearhart Knitter 
or you may have your money back in eash. 


StartatOnce The Gearhart Knitter is very 
es * simple to operate. The Instrue- 
“Instructor” tion Book sent with the machine, 

carries you quickly through the 
necessary steps. Soon you are making 
beautiful Allwear Hosiery, from yarn fur- 
nished by Gearhart, and Gearhart pays 
you generously, under a definite contract, 
for any quantity you have time to make. 
You mail the socks in to Gearhart. Soon 
your check comes to you; also new yarn 
to replace the socks you sent. 


Extra Money You want to add to your in- 
tl all come. Isn’t there something 
you want, that your regular in- 
come can’t afford? A new fur coat, some 
extra furniture, or other luxuries? You 
can have them by knitting Standard All- 
wear Hosiery on the Gearhart Knitter. 


Secure The Gearhart is the “Origi- 
rt nal” home knitter, best and 
Knitter fastest of all, guaranteed for 


10 years. For 35 years the Gear- 
hart Company has stood far out in front 
of all others, and the Gearhart is the ac- 
knowledged supreme achievement of sim- 
plicity, durability, and accuracy. Now, 
it is still further perfected—an even better 
machine than ever. 


You Should We will gladly 
- PR send you eom- 
Details plete informa- 
tion about the 
knitter, with free samples 
of the knitting it does, 
and our booklet “The 
Guide Book to Home 
Earnings’; also letters— 
convincing evidence—from 
Gearhart home earners. 
This is all sent FREE. 


GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE CoO. 
222 West 4th St. Clearfield, Pa. 





Begin at once to turn your spare 
time into money. Write your name 
on this coupon and mail it now. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
222 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 


Please send me without charge or obligation particulars 
about the Gearhart Plan for Home Earners. 











BJECT: To train the eyes and hands of 
our young folks. To join: Send asketch 
the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by February 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope 
is ‘sent with sketch. Four prizes will be 
awarded each month: One $1 prize, one 
fifty-cent prizey and two twenty-five-cent 
prizes. 

Subject No. 14, for February, is “‘A Tree 
in Winter.’”’ Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. See that you have contrast. Do not 
hurry. Take your time and do it right. 




















Prize winners of Subject No. 12 were: 
First, D. C. Schult, Iowa. Second, Harriet 
Froelich, Wisconsin. Third, J. C. Cramer, 
Jr., Georgia. Fourth, John Kiniry, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Carl Roth, Iowa; Uno Hiltunen, Michigan; 
Stanley E. Griffith, New Jersey; Herbert 
Brackmier, Indiana; Wilda Hughes, Penn- 
sylvania; and Charle#E. Gagne, Vermont. 

Always write your name’ on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Clan Reports 


The Piper’s Creek Clan of Wideawakes 
went on’ a camping trip last summer. We 
had a large tent and used moss for our beds. 
We fished and bathed in the creek, also 
played base ball. We expect to elect honor- 
ary*members. E. V. Paasch<@>, Texas. 


Hillcrest Clan No. 701 had a celebration on 
the Bird Day of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
last April-and put up sixteen bird houses. 
We are making kites and are all fond of fish- 
ing. We have seen twenty-seven varieties of 
birds in our neighborhood. 

Pennsylvania. Clifford Williams. 


Rising Wolf Clan of Wideawakes No. 704 
is very active and expects soon to build a 
clan house similar to the one published in 
The Farm Journal. We are collecting 
stamps and I have now more than ‘three 
hundred. I also have a collection of different 
kinds of wood. We all have Indian names 
for nicknames. Mine is ‘Fish bird.” T 
will send a picture of our clan soon. 

Louis Clarke, Vice Chieftain», Ohio. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Piepce: I desire to b a ber of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- — 
orous birds, and do what I fan for eae 
897 354 good folks have this 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ‘address, | 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club butt 
and twenty-page guide sent you. Ifa 
color Certificate of Membership is dest 
send twenty-five cents additional. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jour 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ERE is a home or school plan for an 
interesting time with the birds—the 
parent or teacher to ask thé question and the 
children to answer. It is not necessary to 
send the answers to us as the parent or 
teacher would know the answers to these 
questions: 

1. Name all our native or local birds. 

2. Where are the birds now? 

3. What birds leave in the autumn? Why 
do they leave? What do they eat? 
Which leave earliest? What do they eat? 
Which leave latest? What do ey eat? 

. What birds remain all season? Why 
can they remain? What do they eat? 
What birds store their winter food? 
. When do the birds return? Which re- 
turn first? Which birds are last to return? 
. Why does the English sparrow remain? 
How do they fare in winter? 
. The use of the birds. What birds do 
good? How? What birds do harm? How? 
Naming the birds. What birds are so 
named because of: Their song? Their 
color? How they call? Where they nest? 
Some habit? Where they resort? 
9. Do you love the birds? Why? 
10. Should we protect the birds? 
How may we help the birds? , 
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Feeding the Birds 


Feeding the birds costs little in time, food or 
equipment and it is one of the most impor- 
tant means of ‘preserving our feathered 
friends. Birds pay for their keep. 

Remember to supply food frequently espe- 
cially during and after storms. Provide 
feeding shelters where birds can find food 
and eat comfortably during sleet and snow 
storms. 

Protect all feeding stations against cats, 
which will kill or frighten the birds. 

For Bob-whites, build low hutches with 
roofs that will keep out snow, or make wig- 
wam-like stacks of grain sheaves with “pen- 
ings below. Scatter within cracked corn, 
small grains or seeds: 

For woodpeckers, place suet under wire 
netting on trees. 

The foods generally used are suet or other 
fat, pork rinds, bones with shreds of meat, 
cooked meats, meal-worms, bird-seed, nut 
medts of all kinds, buckwheat, chaff, hay- 
seed, crackers, crumbs, cracked corn, hemp- 
seed, millet, whole or rolled oats, pop-corn, 
pumpkin, squash and sunflower-seed, raw 
or boiled rice, wheat, cut-up apples, lettuce, 
cabbage, etc.- Put out some fine gravel, 
sand or grit. Siftings from coal ashes will 
attract. many birds. 
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Life-Sized Pictures 
Continued from page 122 
white, each wearing a crown, representing 
America and France. America held the flag 
staff and the flag reached around her and 
France. The second one showed a Red Cross 
nurse serving a wounded soldier. The third 
was a food conserver giving food to Belgium. 
The fourth showed grandmother and grand- 
daughter knitting, and just behind them was 
a soldier in khaki, holding his rifle. The last 
was Uncle Sam standing with his right foot 

resting on the chest of the Kaiser. 

We did not rehearse these pictures; each 
one was told to bring the things he needed 
and we did the rest at the schoolhouse. 

The main thing is to choose appropriate 
persons for the parts,they are to represent. 
For example, America was a tall, well-built 
woman, while Belgium was small and dark. 
The wounded soldier was pale and thin and 
the Kaiser was stern-looking. The idea of 
contrast should be kept in mind, the old lady 
with white hair, and the little girl with black 
tresses. 

This may sound like quite a lot of work but 
it was worth while, for every one had a good 
time and wanted to help make more ‘“‘post- 
ers,”’ as they called them 

Be sure to remind the folks that they ares 


‘Pictures and no one in the picture should 


Move an eyelash. 
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The things that can not be done over 


URIAL equipment for the remains of a loved 

one is selected only once. There is only one 
opportunity to secure the absolute and per- 
manent protection that the heart longs to pro- 
vide. The Clark Grave Vault is the application of 
an immutable law of Nature. It will keep out all 
moisture. It can not fail. It does not compromise. 





Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water can not enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood o 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 
inverted gi 


Each Clark Grave Vault, madeof Keystone Copper 
Steel and proved perfect by tests, is accompanied 
by a written gudranty for fifty years. 


Leading funeral directors supply it because they 
recognize its superiority. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at alll - 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 





Columbus, Ohio 
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Offered Two Ways 


NATIONAL SERVICE can be had in two ways— 
(1) written answers through a personal letter direct 
by mail to the person who seeks information—(2) 
printed answers through National Service Depart- 


ment in current issues*ef The Farm Journal: 
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AGENTS—Sell Towels 


Make bi iow a day selling as Petuntes re ee vd 

towels. towel put up in sealed 

toned ach Ready to open and u This is aes 
rand-new in the towel line. Sells on sight because price is 

low and towel is guaran Big commissions paid men 

and women agents. Write for full information or send $1 


105 STG OO BNR, 
AGENTS—-NEW SELLING PLAN 
MONITOR — s.mones, bitiz,made by mon and 
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Higher Quality 
Cheese 


Use Hansen’s Rennet Tablets 
and Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 
lets. 

Or for small amounts and Cot- 
tage Cheese, use Hansen’s Junket 
Tablets. 

Hansen Dairy Preparations are 
standard, dependable, uniform. 
Giving thousands of others bet- 
ter results, they’ll do the same 
for you. 

If you can’t get 
Dairy Preparations at your drug 
or dairy supply store, write us. 


Send for literature. ‘ 


| 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Hansen’s 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
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AIRY PREPARATIONS 











Yyou necdnt have 
GRAY HAIR _ 




















SCHOOL BOX 
G IVE N 


Bencis, Kite, oorttte, "Fen 
selling Wwackenast Chewing Gum at 5ei a pckg. Write for it. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 602 Mill St,, Concord Junction, Mass. 














AGENTS BIG MONEY Free Samples 


Guaranteed genuine gold letters for store 
windows 500% Profit—Easily applied. 
Appoint sub agents. 20% commission. 
METALLIC LETTER CO., 404 N. Clark, Chicago 


7 W. aad St, N.Y. 








* for they work more 

















Contented Farm Boys and Girls 


By Jeannette Baskerville 











liantine will do the trick, I’ll provide 

’em,”’ said cousin Bob. ‘“Too many 
of our farm boys and girls are discontented 
on the farm. They want to dress up and 
go to the city, where they can go to things. 
The city seems to them to have all things 
desirable and interesting.”’ 

I was from the city fifty miles away and 
had driven down to spend the week-end 
with Bob and his family. Bob owns a 
half-section in a typical farm- 


T: hand lotion, cold cream and bril- 


Light refreshments are served by a com- 
mittee appointed the week before, and 
they adjourn at eleven o’clock. It is 
great to keep them interested and con- 
tented with things in the country. 

“Little things mean so much to young 
folks. Lots of boys and girls leave the 
farm because they can’t keep their hands 
nice, doing rough work, or because their 
clothes are shoddy and not well-made. 
They want to look nice and don’t know 

why they can’t, so blame it on 





ing community. He has a 
comfortable farmhouse with 
furnace heat, electric light and 
running water. But, as he 
says, his “best assets are his 
wife and two girls and three 
boys,”’ the youngest a boy of 
fifteen, all happy ,and con- 
tented. 

When we went into the 
house to wash for supper, 
above the lavatory I noticed a 
shelf coftaining a bottle of 
hand lotion, one of bay rum, 
a jar of cold cream, talcum 
powder and brilliantine. Also 
a good supply of standard 
toilet soap. Hence, I under- 
stood Bob’s remark as we sat 
on the porch. The boys were 
very thorough in their washing 
and drying and then rubbed on 
hand lotion or cold cream. 
Carefully they brushed their 
hair and slipped on their coats 
from a closet nearby. I noticed that 
their hands were clean and well kept, 
though tanned, and their hair was well 
cut and groomed. 

After supper the young folks excused 
themselves and went to dress as it was 
their “club night.’”’ Presently they came 
down ready to go. Iwas surprised to 
see the boys as well dressed, in perfect 
fitting clothes, as the young men of the 
city. girls, too, were dressed modestly 
and in vr ah taste, their clothes well 
cut and of good material. 

As Bob and I smoked before a crackling 
wood fire in the fireplace, I asked him 
about the club. Was it a pig and calf 
club, as that was the only kind of club I 
had ever heard of country boys and girls 
having? How Bob laughed! 

“You bet your life it isn’t! We have 
those clubs, and they are all right as far 
as they go, but they don’t go far enough!”’ 
And Bob empha- 








Cousin Bob without 
his silk socks 


the farm. They want good 
times, and we in our short- 
sightedness, give them a pig 
or a calf! Is it any wonder 
they get the idea that all good 
times are in the city, when we 
furnish them nothing but 
work? This community is 
waking up. We believe in 
giving the children all the 
chance there is to look well, 
and encourage them in it, and 
help them to have good times 
right here in the country. 
“My two oldest boys, Char- 
lie and Harry will go to the 
university this fall and begin 
a course in agriculture. Alice, 
the older*girl, is a senior in 
the township high school. 
Maude and Jimmy are both 
freshmen in high school. The 
high school is five miles from 
here, but they can go most of 
the time in the flivver, so they 
make it in a short time. They will have a 
chance in college when they are ready for 
it. Country children need college as much 
as city children, mother thinks, and as 
usual, mother’s right! The girls play the 
piano, the boys the cornet and clarinet. 
Jimmy, the youngest, doesn’t seem to care 
for music, but reads everything—farm 
papers, magazines, books and the daily. 
“The chautauqua meets over at the 
county seat next week. We will knock 
off work and make a week of it. We 
can’t afford not to go. You see the auto 
has brought things close to the farmer; 
ten miles is nothing now. We attend con- 
certs, good picture shows and entertain- 
ments at the county seat, and occasionally 
drive to the city when some one like 
John McCormack or Mischa Elman is 
coming to town. Mother and I are grow- 
ing young again gadding around with the 
children, to their parties and_ the like. 
“Dress up? You 








sized this with a 
thump on my knee 
which impressed 
me, all right. 

“This is a ‘Good 
Time’ club. Think 
our country boys 
and girls don’t need 
play and recreation 
as much as your 
city childfen? Why, 
they need it more, 


and there is less 
here for amusement 
than in a large city, thank the Lord! 

As Bob’s fist was about tg descend again 
I moved my knee to a safer distance. 
“Every Saturday night,” he continued, 
“their Good Time club meets at the 
schoolhouse. They have a different host 
and hostess each week, who act as spon- 
sors and direct their good times. They 
sing, play games, talk, have short pro- 
grams of debates, readings and music. 


ed 





Mother and the girls raise turkeys 


bet we do; you’d 
hardly know your. 
Cousin Bob, the 
farmer, when I get 
shaved up and 
powdered and my 
silk socks on! » The 
girls give mother a 
manicure and ‘do’ 


from front\to back. 
And mother looks 
mighty nice, too, 
when she gets on 
her gray crépe de 
Chine—or some such name as that. 
Sometimes I'd like to sit right here by 
this fire and let the youngsters go by 
themselves. But if it will keep them con- 
tented at home, it pays, and mostly 
mother and I like to go to the things. 


There will be plenty of time for us to sit | 
, by the fire of nights when the children are 


in homes of their own. 


“The boys have a share in some of the 











her hair till it waves | 
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stock and the sheep belong to both the 
boys and the girls, and all take a hand 
in caring for them. Mother and the 
‘girls attend to the chickens and turkeys 
and all share in the profits. We think it 
best: to let each child have his or her own 
bank account and check on it for the 
extras they want. We try to teach them 
to be economical in buying, to get some- 
thing of equal value for the money they 
spend, and so far they have done very 
well with their incomes. We think it 
better to have them as partners than to 
turn them loose with an allowance.” 

Cousin Bob knocked the ashes from his 
pipe on the old brass andiron and laid his 
pipe on the mantel. ‘‘Mother says if we 
can keep the children contented here on 
the farm, give them a good working 
education, with a love for the best things 
in life, they will be well prepared for life’s 
battles ‘wherever and whenever they 
come; and we give them more than lands 
or bonds, for we give them happiness, and 
as usual mother’s right!’’ 

I shook Bob’s hand and said, ‘‘You’re 
dead right, Bob!’”’ 





How a Farm Paper 
Influences Farmers 


In talking with applicants for farm loans, 
the application blank with its several 
questions as to age, indebtedness and 
other facts brings out the details of home 
life and standards more or less, but nearly 
always the applicants tell me of the 
papers they sien ¢ and how they are shaping 
their farming and their conduct to con- 
form to the ideals of the paper. Often 
they take two or three farm papers, but 
one is sure to be the favorite and is the 
most quoted. 

Occasionally some young or middle- 
aged man unfolds a plan for mortgaging 
the homestead left to him, or made by 
hard work, and it is easy to see that he is 
reading some of the fairy stories of that 
type of farm paper that deals only with the 
successes of the country. You will see 
the glaring head lines, the full-page picture 
and the wonderful figures of the printed 
page in their ideas even before they take 
the paper out of their pockets and show 
how John Jones, a plain dirt farmer, 
cleaned up $3,000 or $4,000 in a single 
year by raising skunks, or violets, or 
mushrooms, or ginseng. No amount of 
advice or persuasion avails, for if John 
Jones can make that amount in a year so 
can the applicant. And so another dis- 
appointment is registered and another 
man in a few years says there is nothing in 
farming and moves off to town. 

When a man applies for a loan, and has 
a safe and sane plan for increasing his 
acreage, for developing his livestock, for 
increasing his poultry earnings, for buying 
a better farm nearer school or market, for 
building up the soil, for making his 
women folks more contented with farm 
life, for getting the boys started in a small 
way in some farm enterprise, I have 
found that such a man is a reader of 
papers that caution farmers to hasten 
slowly with new ventures. His talk shows 
that he has read extensively and knows 
that farming is not the get-rich scheme of 
some imaginative writer. He leaves the 
freak farming to the man who has so much 
money he doesn’t know what to do with 
it, and sticks to the honest ‘‘red hen,’’ the 
purebred family cows, the flock of sheep 
and the fat cattle to eat up the farm pro- 
duce and add to the fertility of the home 
acres. Such a man is what the inspector 
ealls a good moral risk, and the best 
advertisement the federal farm loan can 
have. A Farm Loan Secretary. 


ET rid of the loafing hen. A 
Gils 





hen is a mischievous one. 
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Millions of 
men have 
said: 


difference!” 


They backed their opin- 
ion by buying 6,000,000 
“Big Yank” shirts last 
year. They bought 
“Big Yank” because 
they found it to be . 
better material, bet- 
ter made, a better fit, 
more comfortable, 
Prove it for yourself. 
Compare “‘Big Yank’”’ 
with any other work 
shirt at any price. 
You be the judge. 


Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank’’ in your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 
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Wanted, all or spare 


District Salesmen time. Pleasant work. 
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We tife wrestler 
in the inexperi- es 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. Jaen ee 


150 Bar 8St., Canton, Ohio 
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Burns School, 5652 











If you do, you can quickly learn to play all the 
popular song hits on the 
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Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
5408 Besscker Block ns Ovehentre Titi ert, fndiane 





True-Tone Saxophone 
‘Wouldn’t you like to be able to play for folks at 
home, at parti rar in school or church? Think of 

we 


the pléasuré 
—the welcome it would win for youeverywhere. You can 
become a saxophone artist if you will, for no other ‘instru- 
ment is so 


the standing it would you 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


Buescher has helped thousands of young men and women 
to'musical success. We wil help vou. We will send the | 
ree lessons free (on request), with any saxophone. These 
tnisoe leasnrpe free (ee Tee i soci tn amanar ths scale 


r. 


Send for Free Saxophone Folder 


Tells why Buescher superior in tone action. 
easy tpl § six days i your 

pk ay nckye! any Eesscher ~s Tone Basopbone you may 

Write for this free literature today. (62) 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow bide, Calf or otherskins 
with heir or fur on, and make them 
into coate (for men and women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so order*d; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 

or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather. 
Colors,Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and tabie covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and boli- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cest but little to send them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of cost; then we 
will hold them aside awaiting your decisi f you say 
= ." very well; we will do so ant hold them 
free of storage until you want them. If you say “ne,” 
we will return them post-paid. 

Our illustrated je book combined gives 
a lot of usefil information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
_ oa Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. : 
Inexpensive Sewage Disposal 
For Country Homes 







Why risk the of the old-fashioned germ- y—~ 
ne 
austi' Tank is inexpensive to install— 
rac y no attention—insures maximum “2 
sanitation. 
for 15 Years 
Constructed of »pneot Iron, coated 











our \y. is equi 
merit rie today For Free Boskict No. 


| Caine hats Enameled Iron 
Sold and instolled Septic Tanks 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We want one auto owner in each locality to 
use and advertise Armour Cords. You can 
make big money by simply sending us orders from 
friends and neighbors. We furnish your own 
tires. No Capital or Experience needed. W. 
liver and collect direct. Pay you daily. 


Bond—for_10,000 miles. 


Against Accidental Damage, Wear and Tear, Tread 
Separation, Blistering, Blow-Outs and Rim- 
pa ay Direct from factory to user. Write 
Brisas 


Teatg8pecial Offer to Agents and 
ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 135, Dayton, Ohio 
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‘actory prices. 











nail bereaey te tet rose 
mpeg Pa. 








ARMY 
BLANKETS 
Size 62x80 

Weight 8 ths. 





seryeable. Order a few TODAY. 
GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CO., Dept. 20 
611 Market 8t., Phila., Pa. 










































EASTERN SEED CO., Dest, O, LANCASTER, PA. 
FUR finoising.and repairing. Yun Taam, wines 
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Making Your Own Scent Baits 


By F. E. Brimmer 
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\ ex likely the greatest component 
of every prepared scent bait is 
fish-oil. This is a type of scent 

bait that has wonderful attracting powers 
for every furbearer that lives near or about 
a stream of water. You can readily make 
fish-oil for your own trap baits by grinding 
young suckers and minnows through an 
old food-chopper. Then put these 
grindings into a glass jar with cover in 
place and set in the sun. : 


“loudest”’ smell that any drug can boast 
of. Nor is it distasteful to furbearers, as 
many foreign odors are. 

Honey may be mixed with sucker grind- 
ings to make a fine raccoon bait, for like 
the bear, these furbearers like sweets. Oil 
of anise is another drug that may be used. 
Of course, several of these may be mixed 
together in any proportion desired. Oil 
of lavender is also used in patent scent 





To catch the minnows for 
making fish-oil, I use the or- 
dinary fish-bait trap and, in 
winter, often set it through the 
ice. Or if the water is not frozen 
where I know there are suckers 
and chubs, I place the trap there 
with a few bread crusts to at- 
tract them. The old method of 
chopping with a knife is not in 
it with putting the minnows 
through a food-chopper. The 
chopper takes less time and the 
oil is released more rapidly than 
when the minnows were chopped 
into chunks. Grinding squeezes 
the juice out of the meat and 
allows decay and forming of oil 
to go on quickly. 

What is more, I find that the 
grindings themselves make ideal 
trap baits just as soon as ground. 
I have brought otters to mink 
sets that I had baited with fresh 
sucker grindings. Raccoons and 
skunks will go a long way out of 
their trails to look for minnow 
grindings. Of course, the de- 
sayed grindings will give off a stronger 
odor and one that is more lasting, but if 
rebaited every three days the fresh grind- 
ings of suckers are one of the best possible 
baits for every fur animal that likes fish. 
I often grind up craw-fish and crabs in 
the same way. Mixing them with the 
minnows does no harm. 

If you want to make the minnow grind- 
ings a little better, you may add asafetida. 
This is a vegetable drug from India, 
Persia, and the East Indies. It is a juice 
of a brown color and probably has the 
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Food-chopper, minnow trap and glass jar are 


needed in making scent baits 


baits, also sweet fennel, cumin, amber, 
rhodium, and various musks taken directly 
from scent glands of animals. 

The foundation of most scent baits is 
fish-oil, and with a grinder you can make 
for your own use or for sale a large quan- 
tity of the best kind of bait. The same 
grinder. may be useful in chopping up 
pieces of scrap meaf to use in conjunction 
with fish grindings. You can easily com- 
pound a scent bait every bit as good as 
those that you can buy, and experimenting 
will find best combinations. 


Sets That Catch the Marten 


HE marten, or pine marten, belongs to 

the weasel family and its fur is a rich 
brown color with a light patch on the 
throat. The marten is from twenty-eight 
to thirty-six inches long from nose to tail 
tip, and lives in pine timber where it seeks 
for food. The home of this furbearer is 
generally in the tree-tops and this gives it 
the advantage of being where it can, 
from its very door-step, hunt birds and 
squirrels, its chief food. The marten hunts 
a great deal at night, climbing about the 
tree-tops and destroying birds’ nests, 
with the eggs and young, as well as the 
old birds that may be found roosting in 
the limbs. Rabbits, partridges and mice 
are also part of the diet of this furbearer. 

Early in the trapping season, martens 
are found in the high places, preference 
being given to the ridges and the hard- 
woods on the hills or mountains. They 
like rough, brushy, loggy territogy where 
they may hunt for mice, rabbits‘and birds 
by both day and night. Later in the 
season they come down from the high 
places into the lowlands, and there con- 
tinue their food hunting until spring. 
Nearly all martens will be found in a 
cold climate and for this reason they are 






most plentiful in Canada, and are present 
in the Adirondacks, as well as in the 
mountainous parts of the more northern 
sections of the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Maine. Sometimes 
the marten will wander much farther 
south, and if you see an animal that looks 
like the one in the drawing, shown on 
page 131, and can find tracks similar to 
those shown, you may conclude one of 
these furbearers has strayed into your 
section. 

The marten seems as hungry and blogd- 
thirsty as the mink, but lacks alm 
entirely the mink’s great cunning and eare 
in keeping out of trap sets. For this reason 
the main thing in making the marten set 
is to put the trap where it will not be 
covered with snow and frozen over when 
cold weather comes. For this purpose 
you may select all the hollow logs ible 
for sets, and place the. trap we 4 
inside the log, while the bait is placed 7 
farther back inside the log. Use a bird, | 
fowl’s head, or cheese for bait. There | 
are some scent baits that are also reliable- 
that will appeal to the sex instinct. 

The cubby set is one that most no! 
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he IS interesting to test an Inger- 
soll by checking its timekeeping 
precision, day after day, against the 
running of the country’s fast trains. 
Such a test would convince you of the re- 
liance you can place on an Ingersoll watch, 


Ingersolls though not split-second will get 
you where you want to be ON TIME. 


Models $2. to $10. 





Reliable Wario at Low Prices 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make good’ money writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or pe We show you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each gee gs par- 
outer a booklet free. Write t 

HOW CARD SYSTER LTD. 
pe neeetins aa Fully Paid Copival, $1,000,000 
101 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 








GIVEN WRIST WATCH 


Handeome, guaranteed time 

mot oo poo Dh for selling Fe my 4 

of vegetable or flower seeds 

tar ly which) at 10c per large 
pack. Easily sold— EARN BiG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold. 














0. D. WOOL COATS 
Like Cut, New. Sizes 33 $ 25 
to 38. The coat for lounging, 
hunting or working. Post- 
age paid. 

Arms and other goods in ¢atalog. 
It’s Free. 
W. Stokes Kirk 
b/1628 North 10th St., « Philadelphia, Pa. 






























gore trial on approval. 
'Stytee, colors and sizes 
of famous Gonos Sepees. 


[2Monts at hs to Pay Price. 


Months to Pay 


pear = 


Mead Deptischieage Sehinany eas sae 











EASTERN SEED CO., Dept. O, LANCASTER, PA, 


.=> PRICES LOWER NOW ON 

Shaw Motor Attachment 
ayn peg oo pre 

Cc a e cos’ 

Free Literature and Seed tne Low Prices? 

SHAWMFG.CO.,Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


US ‘ ‘National Service’ Department whenever 

‘ou want to know about anything. It costs you 
nothing extra as it is part of your subscription to 
The Farm Journal. 

















trappers use for the marten. If possible 
make this set before snow comes. The 
cubby consists in building a pen of sticks 
driven into the ground in the shape of a 
horseshoe. The posts forming the cubby 
should be three feet high and the pen 
should be two feet long by eighteen inches 








A fF EGRimMmMER 





wide. Cover the top and surround the 
sides of the cubby with spruce or some 
kind of evergreen boughs. Bait the rear 
of the cubby with bloody meat or scent 
bait and set the trap in the entrance. 
Skin the marten by the cased method 
and stretch the pelt fur side out as shown 
on drawing. Dry slowly in a warm shed. 





Silver-Fox Farming 


Very few of Our Folks realize that 90 per 
cent of silver-fox pelts now sold on the 
fur market are from ranch-bred foxes. 
During February, 1922, there were sold 
in London, 2,375 silver-fox pelts from fur 
farms all over the United States and 
Canada. One pelt from a fox raised in 
the United States brought the top price. 

Silver-fox farms, if properly managed, 
have proved to be very profitable. As a 
fur animal bred in captivity, the silver 
fox has no rival. Both pelts and live 
foxes for breeding stock are in demand. 

Silver foxes are now being raised suc- 
cessfully in practically each one of the 
northern tier of states, and in the cooler 
part of California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts. About 500 ranchers are engaged in 
the business in this country, and in 1922 
there were between 12,000 and 15,000 
foxes in captivity. This represents an 
investment of $8,000,000. 

It must be remembered that quality, 
not quantity, is the factor that counts in 
breeding silver foxes. Location and plan 
of a fur farm are extremely important, as 
well as the selection of good stock, good 
food and good breeding. 

Foxes should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, especially during the breeding and 
whelping seasons. They are easily 
alarmed and disturbed by strangers, and 
so the fur farms are often located in remote 
places where the animals are not dis- 
turbed. Cleanliness and regularity in 
feeding are essential. The United States 
Department of Agriculture now has a 
bulletin, No. 1151, entitled ‘Silver Fox 
Farming,” by Frank G. Ashbrook, which 
gives many important facts in fur raising. 
Try to get a copy from your Senator or 
Representative, or from the Py -aaeages 
of Agriculture, Washington, D 
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CIAL Prices smashed 


ALE== $3.29 Value 


Send NO Money 


We’ll send your size in 
this genuine 


ULTRA STYLISH 


TOP COAT 

for auto and street, wear. 
Made of 

i—Genuine Aeroplane 
Cloth—a beautiful rich tan. 

















2—Genuine GOODYEAR 
GUARANTEE label in every 
garment. Waterproof and 
windproof, 


3—Smart Style. Adj 
able sleeve + Big 
collar that turns up mil 
tary style, 

4—Double and Triple 
penenee. Reinforced for 


jm Thee tdeety 2 
le ‘ou ‘orce 
water th y this gar- 
ment with a 3 

*SIZES 34 to 50. 

ay now wearing. artes 
Send Money with cowpea 


a Fy 


1 Bradley Boston Co., D 66, Newtor, Mass. 


| Send $3.87 coat C. O. D. »I risk nothing. 

I 

STUN 65s oats bake suwoneseh ecdenbebe inenbndeimein ' 
' 
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These 10 issues will contain 
Two fomenets —— Stories: 
BuffaloH ank C, Robert- 

son; The Pea Quoshosgar, ~ 
C. A. Stephens. Abe 30 Short Stories, 

You will get all this and more in a Half Prices 
Trial subscription to The Youth’s Companion. 


TEN CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 
FOR ONLY 25c 


The Companion is packed full of entertaining 
and informing reading. For Boys, for Girls, 
for all the Family. To get the opening chapters 
of these New Serial Stories your order should 
reach us on or before February 14th. 


TOG Cut out this adv. and mail 
ri ag it TODAY gi tor 10- 
weeks trial 


n, 
THIS or $2.50 for a tall your. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








Brings you a Genuine 


UNDE RWOOD 


Y P E , ee I 
[30 DAYS TRIAL rues 
| [20 DAYS TRIAL seen 
GREAT PRICE SAVING to you fro 
tory of its kind in world by our money 


So 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sr 
owed petra et FACTS c andere fu 


also vs 





Act Today! 
Mail 


Shipman Ward 


‘28 shipmen Bu iB punting 
comune Ravenswood 














SOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and get 


mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay ahead. 


Send a dollar now for four years more. 
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Start every work d 

play day with a pair o Ber. 
nards (No. 102) at r fin- 
ger } oong “ee 4 a dozen 
uses for them ey oe 
like a vise because of the 
Parallel ae. The outside 
cutting blades bite cleanly 
poe metal. They are 
foe wire hy oe na 


BERNARD 


Standard High Power 





















Cuttin 


PLIERS 


No. 502 * Side No. 
“A” free on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


LAUGH and CHUCKLE 


No trouble No w 
When a gasoline engine built py Alamo Engine 
Co., is employed on your farm. Most Dependable. 
Always goes. 


* Long Nose 

















Every Engine makes good. , low Fuel Con- 
- , oe tart it Now None made. Be hap- 
sihtie ALAM ALAMO ENGINE CO. 

Send for fold HILLSDALE, MICH. 





ay Big Money 
e -} pag AF. - tires. Positively 
anteed ee gf yy able tae ees. 
Work Every ufo owner Da epee or Full Time 











eae 


Guaranteed not to clog or 
harm the water system in any 
way. Will give entire satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 50c 
and 75c, at auto-supply and 
hardware stores. 

Write for “Secret Service,” a free 
booklet. 
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Through the National 


Service Mill 
’ By One of the Letters 





Y trip east lasted two days and two 
nights. For a while I was pretty 
one 


y. Every letter I got acquainted with 
went in a different direction. But when I 
got to Omaha I met a big brown fellow from 
the western part of the state, who was also 
going to Philadelphia, so we decided to be 
chums for the rest of the trip. At Des 
Moines two other letters going to The Farm 
Journal joined us and by the time we got to 
Chicago we had a delegation of thirty from 
different parts of the West and Middle West, 
all going on the same train. 

At the Philadelphia post-office we met 
two letters from abroad, one sent by Mr. 
Alyprianon, of Peristeronapiglia, Famagusta, 
Cyprus, and another by Mrs. Shea Chan, 
of Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii. Of course, we 
also met others from many different states. 
All of us were hauled to The Farm Journal 
together. 

And here begins my narrative. In the 
Opening department all the business mail 
was separated from the subscriptions and 
correspondence telling of changes in address. 
We were put into one basket for the Editorial 
department. A few of us, addressed to Mr. 
Jenkins personally, including one from 
President Coolidge, were sent to the Editor 
direct. Of course, Mr. Jenkins is the busiest 
man in the entire building, and therefore all 
of us could not expect to receive personal 
attention. 

One after the other we marched into the 
National Service office. One of my friends 
who carried information regarding soybeans 
from a western experiment station to The 
Farm Journal told me that this office re- 
minded him much of the agricultural library 
back at the college. Books on every farming 
subject, from feeds and feeding to English 
walnut and ginseng culture, could be found on 
the shelves. 

All of us centered our attention on the 
man at the desk as he went through sheaf 
after sheaf of mail. The blue and pink 
envelopes were sorted out first. We won- 
dered why—but a slight sneeze on the part 
of the National Service Editor told us that 
some of this gay stationery must be well 
perfumed. Why should a man interested in 
practical farming give them _ preference? 
Well, he didn’t. A glance at the first page 
of each told him that they were meant for 
Aunt Harriet. 

The legal questions were next sorted from 
the stack. Mrs. T. H. wanted to know 
whether women in Pennsylvania can be made 
to pay taxes. She was told that all taxes 
legally assessed must be paid, whether by a 
man or woman. <A number of inquiries 
having to do with line-fence disputes, in- 
heritance, water-rights, divorce and other 
domestic problems, were put into one 
bundle and forwarded to the law office of 
our legal adviser, A. H. Throckmorton. 

Several letters on poultry were sent to 
Mr. Boyer’s office, and one from New 
Jersey, asking for the bird and game laws 
of that state, was sent to Mr. Shoffner’s 
office, where any advice on birds can be 
obtained. 

T. L. 8., of Maine, inquired about bloody 
milk. E. E., of Missouri, wanted directions 
for castrating a colt. J. V. B. wanted to 
know how to treat poll-evil. These and 
many other eeseenary questions were given 

to Dr. H H. Havner. Health questions 
se oD to Dr. F. W. St. John. 

Then there were the questions on radio. 
Hugh Martin is the Farm Journal radio 
man and therefore the trouble which J. R.., 
of Michigan, had with a two-variometer 
hook-up was referred to him. 

stack got smaller, and finally the 
N. 8S. Editor settled down to answer the 
thirty of us who remained in his basket. 

First choice was our friend from Cyprus. 
Mr. Alyprianon wanted to know why his 
potatoes were rotting underground. The 
answer was that probably his soil was too 
wet and needed drainage, or that some 
bacterial disease was prevalent and the seed 
one neve been treated with corrosive 


Oa. Shea Chan, from Honolulu, wanted to 
have general information about watermelons. 
We suggested a government bulletin, an 
















FREE TRIAL 


Whether you have one belt 
a hundred we want you to toy 


DETROIT Wire Hook 
BELT LACING 


at our expense. We will send posta 

paid, this complete outfit lactnlling late 
box of belt hooks tolace 
every kind and thick- 
ness of belt together 
with a (Vise Tool) belt 

lacing machine. [f you 
want the outfit after 
trying it, send us your 
check for $5, if not re- 
turn it at our expense. 
Laces belts for que cent 
aninch. Dept. FJ24 


GOODYEAR RAINCOAT GIVEN 


We are offering to send a handsome raincoat to one person 
in each locality who was — ag recommend it to others. 
If you want one write 


OODYEAR MFG. CO. 
6542-R GOODYEAR B: KANSAS ‘CITY, , MO. 
ORANGES, $3.00 bs box (Pieadard Sine) of. cho 
oe ot nw 5 nd or fortral Boxer 


for information. — 
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ssinxcs, FARMS CO., + Myakka City, Florida 


ROO FI RY AT FACTORY 


PRICES 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and steel 
roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new reduced’price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 209 Metropolitan Blig., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


FREE ¢ hr 
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“den with ae 
SHOEMAKER’S 


BOOK’ ‘POULTRY 


and Almanac for 19: 
plates of fowls true to vite ni It tells Ar pe | 
ebickens, their eee, their care, diseases 
remedies. ll about Incubators, their 
rices and their operation. All about poultry 
eo and how to build them. It’s an a 
Ee of chickendom, You need it. 
s 5H OEMAKER, Box 1235, Freeport, Ti, 
























Ford Runs 57 Miles on 

Gallon of'Gasoline 
A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
invented by John A. Stransky, 2133 Fourth 8t., 
Pukwana, South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. It removes all carbon and prevents spark = ‘a 
trouble and overheating. It can be install *d 
anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants pod 
and is willing to send a sample at his own risk. 
Write today to 
5. A. STRANSKY, 2133 Fourth St., Pukwana, S$. Dak 
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asked the Department of Agriculture to 


W. wanted the Farm Journal 
opinion about feeding shredded corn fodder 
to horses. He was told that it is considered 
very good but that it must be properly cured, 

G. E.. W., of Virginia, asked about the 
requirements of a good collie. The national 
standards were sent, to him. 

One letter felt very mysterious, because 
the writer inquired about an instrument 
with which buried money and treasure could 
be located. The answer was one of sym- 
pathy, for even The Farm Journal would 
keep secret the whereabouts of such an 
instrument, if it existed. 

A high school club boy from Minnesota 
was eager to get directions on how to pre- 
pare a hotbed properly. This information 
was obtained for him from the Biggle Garden 


ok. 

M. P., of Massachusetts, wanted a recipe 
on wine-making. The Volstead Act, how- 
ever, prohibits any one from making wine, 
and so M. P. was out of luck, except for a 
clipping on how to preserve cider and grape- 
juice. 

D. F. M., of Michigan, evidently in a 
hurry, wanted the name of the chief of 
police at Wabash, Ind. As a rule the Na- 
tional Service Editor gets most out-of-town 
information by mail, but this case seemed 
urgent, so a telegram was shot off to Wabash, 
and before the afternoon was over the 
chief’s name was on its way to Michigan. 

There was in our group one letter written 
by alady. Pigeons were nesting underneath 
her roof. The lady was told that there was 
no other reliable method for getting rid of 
pigeons than by making it impossible for 
them to ae 

Mrs. W. wanted directions on how to 
make a Oe She was referred to the 
na Club of America, New York City. 

. M., of Ohio, asked how safe it was to 
inv Nae in Russian rubles and German marks. 
He was told it would be just as profitable 
and a lot more fun to throw his money out 
of the window. 

J. F. N., New York, had received a legal 
summons, but his name on the summons 
was spelled incorrectly. This, he learned 
through the National Service, made no 
difference if he was the man intended. 

The invéntor of the steam whistle, F. G. 
of Delaware was told, was Adrian Stephefis 
of Plymouth, England. 

So the, National Service department had 
a day’s work on its hands. Each letter con- 
tained a different problem. All had to be 
studied and the information obtained from 
books, from research workers, by mail and 
telephone and from the practical experiences 
of an the members of the Farm Journal 
staff. 

Farmers were told where to buy imple- 
ments and missing parts of machinery. 
Orchardists were told of possible markets 
for their fruit Farmers in the East were 
referred to western co-operatives for grain 
and hay. Beginners were told how to start 
in right. 

I said before that I had many questions 
to ask. That is probably why I was left 
until last. It was late in the afternoon when 
my answers had been completed. By this 
time the basket of the National Service 
Editor was again loaded with afternoon mail. 

But I am glad that I was able to see the 
National Service in action. I am now fas- 
tened to a carbon copy of the answers to my 
sender, and am resting in the letter file with 
hundreds of other letters and answers. I 
know that when the answers to the questions 
I had to ask reached the old homestead out 
in Nebraska the farmer who wrote me re- 
ceived the best advice which the National 
Service department could gather from the 
editorial staff and research department of 
The Farm Journal. 


Paper, lace and 
loving rhyme, 

Gilt and tinsled 
valentine. 

For these I would 
not give a kernel— 

Just send me, good 
old Farm Journal 
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Introductory Course 
in Practical Horse 
Training 
Would you like to be able to break 

colts in just a few to cure 
horses, mules or teams o: habits 
sree Raat Ww So. Horses, you 
a 
= quickly Bere how or train 
any colt or horse. 
And now you can haye FREE The In- 
troductory Course “Fe Practical Horse 
Training prepared by the famous horse 
trainer, Jesse Beery. 


HOW TO CURE BAD’HABITS 
How would you cure a horse of shying 
on the road, kicking, balking, biting, 
running away, and other habits that 
make him hard to handle and damage 
his value? 

The Free introductery Course pelate » 
the way to curing ese habi 

many adind Fully illustrated and Nervous Fear 
ful of interesting gosaiens on bovee 
training. Sent absolutely free to any 
farmer or breeder. You can’t afford to 
be without this valuable information 
it may saveyou hundredsof dollars 
perhaps even your life! 


Fane Fil Out ond Mall The Couper. 
~ Beery School of 
Horsemanship 


Pessanth, ove Running Away 


Dore b+ 4 a Oe 

Piha yon ese mention on resid Prabtionl Worse 
Training. 

DE IOID .nisnn<sikninsescivieaiiamnighiauniiduppicieipiadimaitmidbiiien: 
R. F. D. se 
City State. 


FREE 


wont. 8 Eee. Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial, When sat 

0.45. B pie Sty isfied after using, send 61.88 or return rasor. Order Today. 
“$8. . ob cart, Belt 40 cents. | JONES MFG.CO, 925 N. Lawler Ave., Dept. 818, Chicage 

Reference catalog, 372 , 00 cents. 1924 circular ‘ 



























































Sitiail F ori Delay at Vital Time | 
by SAVE -THE-HORSE | 

se See se 
Soe eae 


Te COMPANY, 321 State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
At Druggists and Dealers with Signed Contract, or sent prepaid. 
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Chase Pain Away 


with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing) warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musteroleis now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3: 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











‘Cuticura Talcum] 
is F: t and 
Very Healthful 


gn tage Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
D, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


Clear zi! 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, ma, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
: Write today for my FREE BOOKLET. 
FREE “A Cian Tone SKIN,” telling how I 
cured myself after being 15 years. 

$1000 Cash says | can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.S. GIVENS, 225 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cure Yourself or Your Child 
at Home, Without Pain or In- 
convenience, of any Spinal 


Deformity with the Wonder- 
ful PHILO BURT METHOD. 


No matter how old you are, or how 
long you have suffered, or What kind 
of spinal deformity you have, there is 
Pets xc ve a benefit and a possible cure for you. 
ae The Philo Burt Appliance is as firm 
as stecl and flexible apd very com- 
fm Pe ve fortable to wear. It gives an’ even, 
fe. ang perfect support to the weakened or 
deformed spine. It is as easy to take off or put on as a coat, causes no 
‘inconvenience, and dogs not chafe or irritate. No one can notice you 
wearing it. 


“ Cure Yourself At Home 
The Appliance is made to fit each individual_case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within the reach of all. 
Hundreds of doctors rec d it. 

‘We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and 

LET YOU USE IT 30 DAYS 


you or your child are suffering from spinal trouble of any nature, 

write us at once for our new book with full inf and refe 

Describe case fully so we can advise you intelligently. The Philo Burt 

Method consisting of a scigntific appliance and a course of especial exer 

cises, has produced wonderful benefit or cure in over 50,000 cases. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

218-14 Odd Fellows’ Bldg. JAMESTOWN, NW. Y. 
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What Do You Want To Know? 


4 
The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of j 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities ¥ 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this j 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
: Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Radzo Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Telephone Parts 


AN I use any transformers or ear 
phones or other instruments from a 
telephone set for radio? 
R. H., Illinois. 
No, R. H., you can’t. Telephone ifstru- 
ments are much too heavy and coarse for 
radio work, and would be a total failure. 


Reflex Circuits 
I am using a reflex circuit, and get broad- 
casting loud and clear, but the reflex does 
not equal one stage of amplification. Is 
this the best it will do? 
Tennessee. O.H. 


The reflex eircuits are all right for those 
who like them, but personally I am not 
crazy about them. Theoretically the reflex 
is almost equal to a three-tube set with one 
stage of radio and one of audio frequency 
amplification, but in practise it will give 
results as good as this only’in expert hands. 
There is such a thing as asking too much of a 
single tube. 


Antenna W ave- Lengths 


How can I tell how long my antenna and 
ground wires should be for a certain wave- 
length? R. M. B., Illinois. 


The formula is not hard; it is as follows: 
\= 1885 VLxc 

\ is the wave-length in meters, L is the 
inductance of the circuit in microhenries, 
and C the capacity in microfarads. The 
trouble comes in determining the inductance 
and capacity in any given length and type 
of antenna, and this is so complicated that 
I am not going*to try to give it to you. You 
can buy tables that work out the values for 
you, but my advice is to put up an average 
size antenna and trust to luck. You will 
want to receive all kinds of different wave- 
lengths anyway. I forgot to say that the 
ground connection is quite easy; the wave- 
seme equals the length in meters divided 
y 4.2. 


A Better Regenerative Set 


I built a set, like your number seven, 
which has given good results, but I would 





like to go after longer distance. How can . 


I fix my set to do this? 
New York. B.F. B., Jr. 


For the benefit of other readers I give 
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herewith the “‘number seven’’ hook-up 
that B. F. B. speaks of, and with it is 
another diagram’ showing almost the 
same instruments hooked up’ differently. 
This is the uiicanats Gibbons circuit, and 
it is certainly a good one. Note carefully 
the .0005 mfd condenser in the antenna lead, 
and the fact that there is no fixed condenser 
across the phones and B_ battery as in 
“number seven.” These changes are very 
important. Note how the primary of the 


dé. 


vario-coupler is wired to the secondary, so 
as f> make a kind of variometer out of -it. 


The beauty of this set is that you will not 
pee OOS 











have to change any of your instruments or 
their position—just change the wiring con- 
nections and off she goes. 


———_————_——— 


Questions of General 


Interest ~ 
Answered by Experts 
To Drain Transmission Case 


How can I best clean out the transmission 
case on my truck? 

Attach a hose to a steam-heating plant or 
steam boiler and run steam into the trans- 
mission case and differential housing. The 
stiff, thick grease will become thin.and will 
run out freely when the plug at the bottom 
is taken out. The differential and trans- 
mission case of trucks and automobiles ought 
to be changed every 8,000 or 10,000 miles, 
tractors every season. Small particles of 
iron collect in gear box and differential 
which mix with the grease. This forms a 
grinding compound which ought to be 
removed. 


Honey Antifreeze Compound 


Is honey all right for putting fn an auto- 
mobile radiator to prevent freezing? ‘S. 

Honey is quite widely used, and with 
success, for this purpose, although a few of 
Our Folks say it makes a nasty mess in the 
radiator. The use of honey and water has 
beén tested. by rural engineers at Cornell 
college of agriculture. They began_ their 
experiments a year ago on trucks and tractors 
used on the college farms and found the 
solution both satisfactory and inexpensive. 
To make the\solution, one part of honey and 
one part of water should be mixed by boiling 
so that impurities may rise to the surface 
and be skimmed off. This solution is then 
poured into the radiator to within an inch 
and one-half of the top of the radiator. This 
space must be allowed for expansion. If the 
solution gets low in the radiator, more water 
may be added while the car is in use. It is 
important that all gaskets be in good condi- 
tion and all joints tight. This solution was 
satisfactory even when the mercury got 
down to 14° below zero. At this tempera- 
ture the mixture was no longer liquid, but 
could readily be stirred with a rod. 


Selling Perfume for Premiums 


Our little girl saw an advertisement of [7 


six packages of perfume to sell at ten 
cents each, to get a doll. She wrote for 


six packages and they sent her twent and | 


a lot of highly iNustrated papers of pre-— 
miums, so she tried to sell all twenty © 
packages so as to get two dolls, one for ~ 
little sister. In about ten days they sent 
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her a card stating if she sent the money 
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Big Money Running 
A A Store On wicels 





rect homes. 
We instruct you how to earn biz money. 


$200 to $500 a Month 


earned last year by Porter, of Md., and Bucher, of Pa. 
all competition. Nearl 


to be a salesman —simply leave free samples — 

articles & sell themselves on own paestte. A. make baad 
proven formulas and purest ma 

als, Ticer new, Sunlight Laboratory, one of the 

most up- 


tal os America. 
A team and wagon or auto 
No Ca yor ee investment. sare 
Requ red ii 7 a1000's tock of” goods res 
at —— wholesale edit ‘i< 


interest. Most liberal plan —-equarest deal— ever 
offered. Big free book gives all facts, Write. 


FURST & THOMAS, Box774 FREEPORT, ILL. 
Capital and Resources over $1,000,000.00 

















Big 
Most Mone 
liberal offer ever made 


If you would like a fine suit and would 
be willing to show and introduce C 
A. tailored - to- order clothes to at 


sony "von. wil w work, = whe' . her, 
ime employ~ 
endl you full ne 


and age ge the finest 


bonuses, prizes, rewards, 
presents which we Pill distribute to all 
agents who are steady workers. Scores 
of men earning big money each week. 
pe some spare time workers. Send 
tal or letter Cape for details. 


C. A illigan, M 
Tai Association 
Dept. 522, Station C, Chicagu 











Cincinnati, Ohio 


143 American Bldg., 





You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you more 
if you write. Book 4 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel 
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right away, they could send the premiums 
at once, as they had them on hand, and 
if she returned the cards she would get 
another -prize. So in order to get the 
other prize she used part of her own spend- 


‘ ing money, and I also bought some of 


the “stuff.” On September 5, she sent 
them a money order for $2 and we haven’t 
received the premiums yet and b wrote 
to them twice. Now what do you think 
of such a company? It isn’t the value of 
those premiums that we care about, but 
is it right? 

Fonda, Iowa. Mrs. Edwin Carlson. 

No, of course it isn’t right. We do not 
know whether the paper in which the adver- 
tisement appeared guarantees the ad vertise- 
ments, like we do, but we should think the 
editor of the paper would try to do every- 
thing he can to have the company carry out 
the promises which they have made. These 
perfume, sachet, bluing and powder tricks 
have been carried on as far back as probably 
all of us can remember, and undoubtedly 
there will be a time in every one’s life when 
he learns not to put trust in such sensational 
udvertisements. If a child learns at a young 
age, this may save a bigger disappointment 
later. 


Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. A. 
Kicking Cow 

My cow seems to have itch under the 
stomach and on the right side. She paws 
with her right foot when I sit down to 
milk, just the same in winter as in summery 
Can you tell me what to do? W. B. K. 

If the skin is sore, cleanse it perfectly and 
remove scabs or crusts, then rub in some 
compound sulphur ointment twice a day. It 
may be that tenderness of the teats causes 
the cow to kick. If-so, milking should be 
done as gently as possible, preferably by a 
woman, and each evening you should apply 
some warm unsalted lard to the teats. 


Bucking Horses 


At a boarding-school where more than 
thirty riding horses are kept for the girls, 
all are bucking except a quiet old pony 
and a new one. I am afraid for my daugh- 
ter toride. Do you think there is any fault 
in treatment of horses? Do the saddles 
(English) hurt the backs? What makes a 
horse become a “bucker’’? R. A. E. 
Buck-jumping is an extremely dangerous 
vice in afiding horse. It is usually started by 
tenderness or soreness of the back caused by 
a rough or badly fitting saddle. If the 
horses are clipped, the hair should be left in 
place where the saddle will rest. Saddles 
should be properly padded, kept clean, 


S. Alexander 


_ smooth and dry, and the back, when neces- 


sary, protected by a saddle cloth. Sores on 
the back should be healed before the horse 
is again used, To cure the vice the horse 
should be driven daily with a pack of earth 
tied on his back and fitted with double 
safety harness by means of which he should 
be pulled upon his knees whenever he starts 
bucking. A bucking horse is unsafe for a 
girl to ride. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Divorce 
Can a husband obtain a divorce from his 
wife on the ground of her being a poor 

housekeeper? 
Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 
No. A wife’s being a poor housekeeper is 


not recognized as a ground of divorce in 
Pennsylvania or in any other state. 


Vaceinating Hogs Without License 
Has a farmer a right to vaccinate his own 
hogs and the hogs of his neighbors without 
a license? 

» Indiana. Farmer. 


He is entitled to vaccinate his own hogs 
and also those of his neighbors without a 
license provided that he does not rective.a 





Wonderful relief 
for backache 


oNn’T:suffer from backache when the 
penetrating power of Gombault’s 


Balsam: so quickly conquers the most 
stubborn ache and pain. It’s the one lini- 
ment that brings sure relief. Try it once 
and you'll never be without it. 

Soothing, healing, antiseptic — Gombault’s 
Balsam is the 41-year-tested remedy used in 
thousands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
burns, cuts, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 
paid upon receipt of $1.50. A a ot - 
long time—a few drops go a lon 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Gieveland, Oh one, - 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and: ANTISEPTIC) 
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guaranteed to give 
Sold on satisfaction or 

its Merits money refunded. 
SEND TODAY $1.10 Bo: Box sufficient 


for ordinary cases 
receipt of 








B4s BALM is 
pleasant to use, 
penetrates, softens 
tissues, restores cir- 
culation and quick- 
ly, heals any cut, 
scratch, bruise, or 
external injury. In- 
expensive; ought 
to be in every cow 
barn, 

Large’ 10-ounce 
} package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general 
stores and druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Dairy Wrinkles.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
CO., Inc., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Those recurring twinges 
due to abrupt weather changes 
can be promptly relieved 


Thar bottle of Absorbine, Jr. 
which you have so often used 
as a cleansing, soothing, healing 
antiseptic possesses a World of 
comfort for those subject to mus- 
cular aches due to abrupt changes 
in weather. 

Apply it to the congested area. 
It awakens a dormant circulation. 
With the renewed coursing of the 
bloodcomes relief forthe stiff,lame, 
sore muscles of the back, legs,arms, 
neck ot other affected part. 

Absorbine, Jr. merely stimulates 
nature to help hetself. Its clean, 
agreeable odor makes it pleasant to 
use. It is conveniently at hand in 
the medicine cabinet. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W. F.. YOUNG, Ine. 

293 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbined' 
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R. A. ALLEN, Personal 
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Free ~ Trial Bottle 


it first, prove 
the way 00 restore 


You are right to be skeptical in regard to 
any preparation offered to restore gray hair. 


Soe many can’t do the work—so many only fur- 


ther disfigure your hair. 

A trial on one lock of hair is your safeguard, 
and this I offer free. Accept this offer and 
prove for yourself that your gray hair gan be 
restored safely, easily and surely. 

I perfected my Restorer many yeafs ago to 
bring back the original color to my own gray 
hair, and since hundreds of thousands of gray 
haired people have used it. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water and as pleasant to 
usé. No greasy sediment, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Restored color even and natural in all 
lights. Results just as satisfactory when hair 
has been bleached or otherwise discolored 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the absolutely Free Trial 
package, which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer and full instructions for making fe 
cofivincing “single lock’’ test. Indieate color of 
hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock of your 
hair in your letter. 
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compensation for so doing. If, however, he 
were to vaccinate his neighbor's hogs for pay, 
this would be practising veterinary surgery 
under the Indiana statute governing such 
practise, and would subject him to a fine up 
to $25. 


Name of Illegitimate Child 


Has an illegitimate child a right to take 

the nage of his supposed father, and 

would his marriage by this name be valid? 
Oklahoma. Subscriber. 


Yes. An illegitimate child has a legal 
right to take the name of his alleged father or 
any other family name he pleases, and to be 
known by this name, make contracts and be 
married by it, and such contracts and mar- 
riage are valid. 


Partnership 


If one of three partners sells out to the 
other two, can he become a member of 
the firm again without their consent, or 
can they make him a member again 
without his consent? 

Penns ylva nva. Reader. 


No. If one of three partners sells out to 
the other two, the original partnership is 
thereby dissolved, and a new partnership 
between the three persons can not be formed 
without the consent of all three. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Miss A, E.D.,N.Y.: A pulling sensation 
in the right groin ae companied by a vaginal 
discharge may be due to some trouble with 
the tube leading from the uterus to the 
ovary. It may also be due to some trouble 
with the appendix, a rupture, etc., and the 
discharge may have nothing to do with it. 
If the pain is relieved upon the discharge, the 
cause is probably tubal. 





M.B., Penna.: Inability to hold the urine 
may be catised by a lack of tone of the 
bladder-controlling muscle, enlarged pros- 
tate or other local conditions. The best 
thing to do is to have an examination and 
find out (if possible) the cause. In some 
cases the following will be of benefit: Tincture 
of cantharides, one drop in water two or 
three times daily. If this increases the 
trouble or irritates, it should be discontinued 
at once, 


R. N.: For tingling of the hand and 
stiffness of the muscles coming on after use, 
I would suggest that you rub the parts 
thoroughly, once or twice daily, with medi- 
cated alcohol, and take internally the fol- 
lowing: Potassium iodid, 75 grains; wine of 
colchicum seed, 24 fluid drams; fluid ex- 
tract of dandelion, enough to make four 
fluid ounces. Dose: One teaspoonful in 
water three times daily for at least one 
month. 


G. M., lll.: Pain in the back of the head 
and neck may be caused by eye strain, 
rheumatism, uterine trouble, neuritis, and 
many other things. If possible, the cause 
should be ascertained and treatment applied 
accordingly. If the cause can not be found, 
try symptomatic treatment, such as stimu- 
lating .applications, and if pain is severe, 
some kind of medicine to give relief. Tur- 
pentine does not contain either nitric acid 
or mercury, as it is distilled from wood con- 
taining the substance called ‘‘turpentine.” 





‘**Mrs. Hen, how is your setting of 
eggs coming along?” ‘‘Not so well, 
two of tliem had the colic all night” 
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“Infantile Paralysis caused m 
» have Club Feet. -" took him to ictal 
Sanitarium in 1919, when he was 6 years 
s) old. He could neither stand nor walk 








on his bare feet. Now he has nor- 
mally shaped feet Pa. straight 
legs, and can walk as good as any 
boy.. Ls 
sales Bay, Arrowhead P. O 
ena bay rrow 
British Columbia, Canada. 
Walter Nelson was brought 
2500 miles to have gm 
his feet straightened. 
Edgar Franeo was 
brought from Quito, Sou 
America, 3000 miles; Dennis 
Burrowes from Kingston, 
Jamaica, British West Indies, 
2000 miles, to have their feet 
straightened. HarryG. Bayers 
eame from Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, 1500 miles, to have his de- 
formity resulting from Infan 
tile Paralysis, corrected. 
Hundreds nearer home have 
come fortreatment of various 
paralyzed and deformed con 
ditions, Parents of crip- 
pled children and young 
adults should know of this 
institution, Information 
and literature mailed free. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
965.1 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bickmore XYZ Skin Ointment Te- 
lieves sony of éczema, scabies, 
ringworm, itching p, other skin 
troubles. Soothes and heals. Hel 
move skin blemishes. 
dealers. Large tube 35c. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore Disa peering Cream 
Bickmore Tooth Pa 
Bickmore Pom-Glose. 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
Introductory Offer—Any two . 
85e tubes for, 35¢ in stamps—All six for $1.00. 
THE BIGKMORE CO., Dept. 12, Old Town, Maine 
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Farmers’ Tax System 


By E. W. Gage 





lieve that they have an A No. 1 tax 
system. ‘The reasons are apparent 
in the following article: 

First of all, when the ‘provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba were 
carved out of the great northwest territory 
the Canadian Government reserved all 
lands and natural resources which had not 
previously been disposed of, and in return 
agreed to make an annual grant to each 
province based on its population. Thus, 
a large part of the revenue of each province 
is provided for without any direct charge 
or tax on any of its people. At the same 
time, the Dominion of Canada made pro- 
vision for educational development by 
setting aside two sections in every town- 
ship as school lands. This means that 
out of every thirty-six square miles of land 
in Western Canada, 1,280 acres are re- 
served to create a fund for giving the 

ounger generation adequate educational 
acilities without any cost to the tax- 
payers. From time to time these school 
lands are sold at auction, the proceeds 
held in trust by the Department of Edu- 
eation, and the income derived expended 
towards the cost of erecting and keeping 
up schools in the rural districts. 

These two sources of revenue are one of 
the chief reasons why taxes are so reason- 
able in Western Canada. Of course, the 


rie farmers of Western Canada be- 








Finger Board + 


A goot give a good deed the credit of a 





good motive, and give an evil deed the 
nefit of the doubt. Brander Matthews. 


Twenty carloads of lime and five lime 
spreaders were bought by farmers in Wake 
county, N. C., ast fall. 


The first state corn show in North Dakota 
was held in Bismarck last January. The 
state raised 34,000,000 bushels of good corn 
last year. 


**Red Clover Culture,” Farmers’ Bulletin 
1339, can now be had free from your Senator 
or Congressman, or from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


As I have the old records of the town of 
Pelham, N. H., I looked up the list of ear- 
mark records and find they began in 1760 
and continued until 1820. This is the first 
one recorded and I copied it as spelled: 

“May the 27, 1760. This Day Hugh 
Tallant left the markes of all his creaters 
which is a hole thro the right ear.”’ 

Here is another record of one of the first 
ministers of the town: 

“April ye 5, 1777. This Day the Revd. 
Mr. Amos Moody Left the mark of all his 
creatures which is a swallows tale on the end 
of Both Ears.” George P. Wood. 


Locking a bolt head with nail. Round 
head bolts ieoquastie turn when you want 
to tighten a nut. A simple method to 

















































» hold the head fast while the nut is being 
co Pp solidly, is to chisel or 


file a oye 

e of the head and drive a nail 

under the head to bear against 
G. A. Luers. 
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money derived is not sufficient to meet all 
the expenses of education, roads, tele- 
phones and all the manifold charges in- 
cumbent on a new and growing country. 
It is with the means adopted to raise the 
balance that the prospective settler or 
taxpayer is chiefly concerned. There is 
one point to note, however. No part of 
the money he pays needs to be appropri- 
ated to the use of the Canadian Govern- 
ment and, as a rule, all of it is utilized in 
the community in which it is collected. 

Each community determines its own 
method of taxation in accordance with its 
charter, and we find that there are two 
outstanding features. The first is that the 

“single tax’”’ has everywhere been success- 
fully accepted. The second, no less impor- 

tant than the first, that ‘the governing 
body of each rural district, or council, as 
it is called, has the power of dec siding what 
the rate will be in its own particular 
district. 

The system of “single tax” in force is 
one that has been directed towards the 
fullest assistance to the farmer, shifting 
the burden of taxation as much as possible 
from the back of the man who is develop- 
ing his property to that of the non-resident 
owner who, as likely as not, is holding it 
for a speculative profit. Taxes are paid 
only on the land itself, which is assessed 
at the same valuation as adjoining unim- 





137 
proved lands of the same class. The 
farmer’s buildings, his personal property 
and his improvements are not taxed, as 
it is felt that the man who is leaving his 
land unproductive should not be favored 
at the expense of the man who is making 
his home there and adding to the wealth 
both of the community and the province. 

The following is a short summary of the 
average taxes paid during the past year in 
the province of Alberta and, with minor 
differences, may be taken as typical of 
all Western Canada: 

In a municipal rural district, the maxi- 
mum municipal rate is limited to 10 mills 
on the dollar, or 1 per cent of the assessed 
value, or 10 cents an acre where the rate is 
levied on an acreage basis. The rate 
actually levied last year, however, was 
approximately 8 mits on the assessed 
value, or 714 cents an acre on the acreage 
basis. If the municipal district also con- 
tains a rural school district, a rate is 
struck by the school board sufficient to 
supplement the government allowance 
In 1920, this averaged about 9 mills on 
the dollar. 

The average farmer, if a resident of a 
municipal district, paid taxes on 160 
acres of land in 1920 as follows: 
(Assessment 160 acres, say $2,000) 

Municipal tax, at 8 mills....... $16.00 

School tax, at 9 mills........ 

Supp. revenue tax, 3.5 cents per 

acre.... 5.60 


Total..... $39.60 


If the land is not cultivated, an amount 
equal to 1 per cent of the assessed value 
($2,000), viz., $20, would be added to the 
above figures. 
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HAT causes decay? Well, Theresa, 

we'll tell you. Decay is brought about 

by hacteria and to some extent by 
fungi. Bacteria are the scavengers of the earth. 
If it were not for decay the earth would soon 
be covered with dead bodies. This would 
include both animals and plants. 


A dead rat is a live asset. 


_ Oh, that the inventor of the scarecrow had 
invented a scarerat! 


It looks as if the production of automobile 
tires in the United States for 1923 would be 


over 33,000,000. 


A friend said, ‘I am going shopping.” I 
said, “I am going too, to two 2d Street stores, 
to do my shopping.’’ The two’s have it. 


Keep kerosene lamps filled and clean. 
Dirty lamps, and those allowed to burn with 
little oil in them, are liable to explode. Avoid 
filling lamps after dark. If strictly necessary 
to do so, keep well away from stoves or other 
lights. Never attempt to fill a lamp while it 
is burning. If lamps*are allowed to burn all 
night, select one that contains more than 
enough oil. Small paraffine night lamps are 
much safer. 


William wrote the following essay on the 
goat: A goat is about as big asa sheep if the 
sheep is big enough. A female goat is called 
a buttress and a little goat is called a goatee. 
Goats are very useful for eating up things. A 
goat will eat up more things than any animal 
that ain’t a goat. My father got a goat once. 
My father is an orful good man; every thing 
he says is so even if it isn’t so. This is all I 
know about goats. 


Small rubber bands, of varying width and 


strength, are of the greatest assistance to the 
neat. housewife, and especially so to the 


A Twin Hickory 










This twin hickory tree is in Buck’s woods, 
near Bridgeton, N. J. Have you any tree on 


your farm to beat it? 








traveler in packing a suitcase or trunk. With 
a single twist of the wrist one secures the lid 
upon a box, the contents of envelopes, a book 
of loose papers, a bunch of letters, and even 
the stopper or cork in a bottle. Small belong- 
ings in pasteboard boxes, held in by rubber 
bands, always betoken the real traveler. 
When it comes to moving all one’s house- 
hold goods the little bands are indispensable, 
taking the place of string, and saving time and 
worriment both in the packing and unpacking. 


Very few folks know that deer shed their 
horns every year. Charles H. Eldon, of 
Pennsylvania, gives us a very excellent. solu- 
tion of this phenomenon. The shedding of the 
horns indicates the time when the season of 
selective attachment should close. Deer, 
moose, elk and caribou shed their horns. Deer 
and elk in their wild state shed their horns 
some time in January or February, but in 
captivity, a little later on. 

It requires about thirteen weeks for an elk 
or deer to grow his horns and then one month 
more is required for the ‘hardening. The 
horns grow inside of a tough skin, which in 
appearance resembles coarse plush of a brown 
color. When in this condition they are said 
to be ‘‘in the velvet.”’ The new growth of 
horn loosens the old horn and in time causes 
it to drop off. This is a painless process. 


Twins 











Twin apples are unusual. These were dis- 
covered on a tree near Central City, Iowa, and 
the photo was sent in by,our friend M. B. 
Smith of that state. 


Twin Watermelons 














A more perfect specimen of twins in ‘the fruit 
or vegetable line could not be found than the 
watermelons shown in the illustration. They 
are of the same size and shape and united from 
tip to tip. Together they weigh fifty pounds. 
They were grown by a gentleman of Spring 
Hope, N. C.- Have you had any twin fruits? 


The horns are built up by the blood. The 
veins pass through the burr of the antlers, 
and as the antlers near their full growth the 
burr gradually tightens on the veins until the 
flow of blood is entirely shut off. Up to this 
time the velvet is very sensitive, even to the 
slightest touch. The animal now begins to 
realize once more his returning strength and 
he will thresh his horns through the brush, 
in this way tearing off the velvet and leaving 
them bare and keen. 

The horns that are shed are eaten by wood- 
mice, porcupines, squirrels, and other gnawing 
animals; even the deer themselves aid in con- 
suming their own horns, chewing them and 
eating them. There is doubtless some _sub- 
stance in the horns which aids digestion or 
satisfies a natural craving. 

The abnormal growth of horns is caused by 
the “‘velvet”’ being punctured. The bone pro- 
cess then grows out of the punctured places, 
thus forming pew points. 


In Japan flourish some very odd farms. A 
turtle farm consists of a number of ponds. 
Certain of these are set apart as breeding 
grounds. Once a day men go over the shores, 
and with little wire baskets cover up all new 
egg deposits. Sometimes thousands of the 
wire baskets are in sight at a time, marking 
the places where the eggs lie, and preventing 
the turtles from scratching the earth from 
them. 

Hatching continues from forty to. sixty 
days, according to the weather. The young, 
as soon as they appear, are put in separate 
small ponds and are fed with finely chopped 
fish. They eat this food during September 
and October, and late in the latter month 
burrow into the mud for the winter, coming 
out in April or May. ‘Most of them are sold 
in the market when they are from three to 
five years old, at which time they are most 
“delicate.”” Turtle meat is excellent. 


Twin Palms 
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The two Sis palms shown have but 
base—a very unusual sight. The freal 
located in Los Angeles, Calif. A 
the crotch between the separate trun 
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, —and develop into big, husky, fast growing, young Learn WHY and HOW this is TRUE—Send your 
bearing trees for home, farm or commercial Name and Address on Coupon—or Postcard—for 
| 5 orchard. “There isa Reason”! The roots FREE Copy of NEW 1924 Stark Fruit Tree Book— 















are the “feeders.” If they are strong and 80 Pages, 316 illustrations of every Fine Quality 
vigorous (like the big roots shown in Variety of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berry, 
photo below) the trees etc. in beautiful 4-color pictures, 
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Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


Seeds of 

Stark’s 
“‘Blight- 
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. & “Blight-Resister’’ Tomato 
: 3 —the most sensational 

tomato ever introduced 
—resists wilt and blight 
—send coupon for 6 seeds 
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“—<then my Dentist smiled 


and said, ‘Use Colgate 


““@ FTER Dr. Stephens had cleaned my teeth, 

he held the mirror for me to see how 
white and pretty they were. They looked 
so nice and clean. 


“My! ’, I exclaimed, ‘I wish I could keep them 
that way’. 


yo 
S 


It brings out and preserves all the natural 
beauty of your tooth enamel. 


Colgate’s is the safe, double-action dentifrice. 

Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 

clinging particles; its mild vegetable-oil soap 
gently washes them away. 














“Then my Dentist smiled and said, 
‘Use Colgate’s’.” 
* OK 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream gives 
you the secret of clean, beautiful 
teeth. It “washes” and polishes your 
teeth, without scratching or scouring. 





*A Dentist recently 
wrote: “There are no 
‘cure-alls’ in denti- 
frices. They are only 
cleansing agents per- 
forming the same 
function in the oral 
cavity that soap and 
water do for the 
hands. I heartily en- 
dorse Colgate’s as one 
of the very best in 
the market.” 


(Name on request) 








COLGATE & 


Established 1806 





COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 88 
199 Fulton St., New York 


—| Please send me, free, a trial 


tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name — 





Address 





(Write in margin if necessary) S. 











Because Colgate’s cleans teeth the 
right way, it is recommended by 
more Dentists than any other denti- 
frice.* Ask your Dentist. 


Colgate’s is on sale everywhere. 
Large tube, 25c. 


CO. 


If Your Wisdom Teeth Could 
Talk, They'd Say, “Use Colgate’s” 
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TEETH tHe RIGHT 
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oy 
ruth in advertising 
= 


implies honesty in manufacture 





